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1 N the mean time, as the Cardinal was quite deſtitute 


of money, having diſtributed all that he had remaining 
amongſt the Grand Duke's domeſtics and the crew of 


the galley, he deſired the Abbe Charrier, who was upon 


his return to Rome, to provide a * for him, to 
ſtop at Florence and to requeſt the Bailly de Gondy, 
who was his relation, and ſecretary of ſtate to the Grand 


Duke, to lend him the ſum of four thouſand crowns, 


to defray the expences of his journey to Rome: which 
he did not obtain without ſome difficulty, His High- 


_ neſs afterwards ſent the Cardinal a litter, to convey him 


from Spedaletta, at which place he had remained a 
whole fortnight, to Ambrogiano, where he found the 
Grand Duke, the Grand Dutcheſs, and the Prince, by 


whom he was entertained in the moſt ſumptuous manner, 


for the ſpace of a day and a half, alttzough he remained 


incognito during the whole time of his ſtay.“ The 
converiation, on this occaſion, turned ſolely on the 


ſubject of his voyage in general, without entering into 


the particulars of his affairs, except with reſpect to the 
future conclave, which was judged to be near at hand, 
on account of the great age and of the bad ſtate of health 
of the Pope. Upon this topic the duke expreſſed bim- 


ſelf with a degree of freedom to his eminency, and 
ſtrongly recommended to him Cardinal Chigi, giving 
him to underſtand, that he would find that prelate 


Vor, II. 2 ; better 


ba The Grand Duke gave Cardinal de Retz the upper hand, and 
_ Cauſed him to be ſeated in a chair which was raiſed Saher than his 


— Cardinal received theſe honours win mu ch eee 
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better diſpoſed, than any one elſe, to promote his 
intereſts, | f RY, 


From Ambrogiano they proceeded to Florence, where 
Cardinal John Carlo de Medicis magnificently treated 
the Cardinal de Retz for three days ſucceſſively, in the 
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Grand Duke's palace, but ſtill ;ncognito. He even gave 


a ball for his entertainment, in a private houſe, where 
be aſſembled all the moſt beautiful women of the city. 
Cardinal de Retz was received at Ficanes with the ſame 
magnificence, by prince Leopold, the governor of that 
place, and in all the other parts of the Grand Duke's 


dominions, through which he paſſed as far as Radica- 


fani: after which his eminency entered into the eccleſi- 
atſtical territories, and continued his journey, ſtill ;ncog- | 
nito, and in the Grand Duke's litter, to Rome, where 
| he arrived on the 28th of November 1664 
Immediately upon the arrival of Cardinal de Retz, 
the Abbe Charrier carried the intelligence to Cardinal 
Chigi, the ſecretary of ſtare, to be communicated to his 
Holineſs, who, on the very next day, admitted him to 
a A private audience, in the courſe of which he teſtified 
much efteem and friendſhip for him, exhorting him to 
take patience, and to cauſe his ſhoulder to be examined, 


promiſing that he ſhould want for no kind of aſſiſtance 


or accommodation. Cardinal Chigi ſent him aiterwards 
a complimentary meſſage, excyſing himſelf from waiting | 
on him as yet; and declaring that his reaſon tor delay- 
ing his viſit was, to avoid giving umbrage to the French 
ſaction, and that he might not put it out of bis power 


to ſerve him: which kind of pretexts he made uſe of 


on ſeveral other occaſions, in the ſequel, to excuſe him- 


ſelf from granting the favours which Cardinal de Retz 
demanded of him. It was under this pretence that he 


cauſed his Holineſs to retrench many of the favours and 
honours, which he had at firſt intended to confer on 
him. He prevailed to have the twenty thouſand crowns, 
which the Pope had defigned to preſent him with, 
reduced to four thouſand, and would not tuffer his 


Holineſs to admit him to reſide with him in his Palace 


at Montecavallo, obſerving, that it would be more 


proper that the Cardinal ſhould fix his abode in ſome 


religious community, where, by living in a ſtate of 


ſim plicity, 
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fimplicity, retirement, and humility, he would render 


eſſential ſervice to his cauſe, and would greatly increaſe 
the embarraſſment of his enemies, BY 

Theſe ſuggeſtions, , it muſt be acknowledged, were 
plauſible, and might be conlidered as prudent and 


ſincere, particularly with reſpect to the reſidence and 


conduct which he recommended to the Cardinal: 
although, perhaps, a more public manifeſtation of an 
open protection would have done the Pope greater 
honour, and might have proved more advantageous to 
the affairs of Cardinal de Retz. But certainly he ought 
not to have made the leaſt reduction in the pecuniary 
aſſiſtance which he had propoſed to afford him, and of 
which he knew the Cardinal ſtood ia ſuch great need: 


and that aſſiſtance might have been given, in conformity 
to the precepts of the goſpel, without ſounding the 


trumpet. | BY | | 8 RTE. 
In another inſtance, alſo, Cardinal Chigi teſtified 
little inclination to ſupport the intereſts of Cardinal de 


Retz, although he ftrenuouſly endeavoured to induce an 
opinion of the contrary. "This was with reſpe& to a 


well-written letter, which the latter addreſſed to the 
Biſhops of France on the ſtate of affairs, and which was, 
in reality, the production of Meſſts. de Port Royal. 
M. de Verjus, who was afterwards his ſecretary, had 
brought it him to Ambrogiano; together with ſome 
other diſpatches from Pere de Gondy : and, Cardinal 
de Retz having determined to cauſe it to be printed, 
with the intention of ſending it to Paris, he demanded 
the Pope's permiſſion for that purpoſe, imagining that 
this letter would acquire additional weight and au- 
thority from a tacit approbation of his Holineſs. But 
Cardinal Chigi, who was deſirous of keeping fair with 
the French faction, with the view of ſecuring their 
intereſt at the approaching conclave, dexter:.ufly evaded 
the application, atrer having enveloped the Pope's 
refuſal in ſeveral confiderations, all of which, according 
to him, referred to the real advantage of Cardinal de 
Reiz, and in which he prevailed un the Abbe Charrier 
to acquieſce, and ali, by his means, Cardinal de Retz, 
who was ſtrangely pre poſſeſſed with a notion of that 


Prelate's friendſhip tor him. However, Juli, who had 
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already began to diſcover in what ſtate matters really 
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were, fraukly declared to them his ſentiments apon the 
ſubject, and pointed out the reaſons which ought to 


render them ſuſpicious of his conduct. But they would 
never liften to him, and he was, at length, obliged to 


be ſilent, whenever Cardinal Chigi's name was men- 


tioned, in order that he might net ſo frequently em- 
barraſs himlelf in diſputes with Cardinal de Retz and 
the Abbé Charrier, who continued his (the Cardinal's) 
dupes almoſt to the very laft, although they would 


never candidly acknowledge their error, 


In the mean time, in conformity with the advice of 


Cardinal Chigi, an apartment was/procured for Cardinal 


de Retz in the cgnvent of the Fathers of the Mithon, 
and his retinue were Jocged in a ſmall hotel cloſe by. 
His ſhoulder was afterwards examined, and was declared 


by the ſurgeons to be diſlocated. The operation of 


reducing it put him to prodigious pain, yet as — Y 


voy little complaint on the occaſion. 
The intelligence which arrived from Paris at this 


period alſo gave great uneafine(s to the Cardinal, parti - 


cularly with reſpect to the baniſhment of his father and 


of the Dutchefſes de Retz and de Briſſac; but that of 


the two latter was but of ſhort duration, their huſbands 
having, ſoon afterwards, effected an accommodation 


with the court. He further learnt, that the officers of 


Juſtice had been ſent to the houſe of MM. Caumartin, in 


order to ſeize his perſon ; but that he had furtunacely 
eluded their ſearch, by concealing himſelf in a hole in 
the wall, behind ſome tapeſtry, although fifty of the 
officers were employed in ſeeking him, in every part of 
the houſe, for upwards of an hour They would not, 
| perhaps, have departed ſo ſoon, had they not obſerved | 
a ladder placed againft the garden wall, over which 
they imagined Caumar in had made his eſcape : : but all 
the ſervants, who were themſelves totally ignorant where 
their maſter vas, were greatly aſto niſted to fee him 
come out of his hiding-place, halt an hour after the 
officers had retired. tie afterwards took reiuge in 

Franche Compte where he continued ſome time with his 
mother, and alſo at the houſe of the Baron de Languet, 
which was ſituated 188 the frontiers, and at the _— 
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of ſome others of his friends : till the preſident de Bel- 
lievre had obtained permiſſion for him to reſide on one 
of his eſtates nearer to Paris. They further learnt, 
that M. Chevalier, the brother of the grand vicar of 
Cardinal de Retz, had been ſeized on his rout from 
Lions to Rome, and that the attorney general had, by 
order of the court, Jaid an information againſt Cardinal 
de Retz before the parliament, on the depoſitions of the 
| merchants, who had ſeen his eminency at a Hotellerie 
near to St. Sebaſtian's. Ther-upon Cardinal Mazarin 


intended to inſtitute a criminal proceſs againſt Cardinal 4 


de Retz, a having entered into treaties with ene mies of 
the ſtate; but, as the allegation was falſe, and deſtitute 
of all manner of proof, the affair dropped of itſelf. 
However, the King, who had lately ſent M. de Lyonne 
in quality of ambaſſador extraordinary to the Princes of 
ltaly, diſpatched the moſt prefling orders to him, to lay 
aide all other concerns, and to repair to Rome, for the 
2 pon of traverſing the defigns of Cardinal de Retz. 
His Majeſty alſo expreſsly prohibited oll the ſubjects of 
France, who were in that city, from holding any com- 
munication with him as long as he ſhould continue 
there, and forbad all the Cardinals of that nation, or 
even of the French faction, to compliment him, by 
ſtopping their coaches, when they ſhould at any time 
meet him in the ftreets, according to the cuſtom of the 
place. But when the Pope became acquainted with this 
order ſent to the Cardinals, he was fo highlyenraged, 
that no one dared to conform to it, his Highneſs having 
acquainted them that, if any of them ſhould fail to pay 
the Cardinal the uſual civilities, he would eertainly 
confine them in the Caſtle of St. Angelo. Moreover, 
Cardinal de Retz already found himſelf in a fituation to 
command reſpect, having been joined by upwards of 


twenty gentlemen of his acquaintance, who accompanied 


him on all occaſions, and who were conſtantly preſent 
at his table; not to mention many others, who had 
fixed their abode in the ſame quarter with him, pur- 
poſely that they might always be at hand, to afford him 
their aſſiſtance in cale of need. Beſides he had received 
a conſiderable ſupply of money from France, which had 
enabled him to aſſume an appearance ſuitable to his rank, 


he 
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he having furniſhed himſelf with three coaches with fix 


horſes each, and having retained in his ſervice a great 
number of attendants, chiefly young Frenchmen, who 
were very reſolute and ready to undertake every thing 
for the Cardiral's ſervice, and who, joined with the 


above-mentioned gentlemen and their ſervants, formed 
a body of at leaſt a hundred perſons, upon whoſe 
aſſiſtance the Cardinal might at all times depend It 


was in his liveries alone that he ſhewed any humility, 


having given his numerous ſervants no other than grey 


cloaihs without any lace ; from whence his ſuite obtained 


The friends of Cardinal de Retz, who aſſiſted him 


with their purſes, did not altogether approve of this 
exceſſive expence, which they deemed rather uſeleſs and _ 


unſeaſonable; but, beſides that his natural indication 


led him into it, he conſtanily maintained that it was 
neceſſary to live after that manner at Rome, where 
Krangers are conſidered in proportion only to their ex- 
pences and to the appearance they make; that, ſhould | 


he appear in a ſtate of humiliation, every one would 
trample on him, and that his enemies would from thence 


acquire a great advantage over him, In fact, this mode 
of conduct produced no bad effect, the Pope and the 
court of Rome judging, from thence, that he was not a 


man abandoned by his friends, and that they need not 
be apprehenſive of his becoming chargeable to them. 

It was known, moreover, that his own private table 
was ſerved daily with fix covers, that he kept another of 


twenty, for the gentlemen who attended him, exclufive 
of the common table, of upwards of forty. All this, 


together with his conſtant benefactions to the poor, 
gained Cardinal de Retz great credit with the people, 


and procured him an almoit univerſal good will, which 
is not to be deſpiſed in cafes of that kind. He, there- 


fore, at firſt, found no great difſicul y in effecting part 


of his deſigns, perceiving himſelf wo be ſupported by 


the public approbation and by the favour of the Pope, 
to a degree ſcarcely conceivable. He would, doubtleſs, 


have derived from thence very conſiderable advantages, 
but for the over caution, the weakneſs or the artifices 


of 


particularly remarked by every one preſent 


authorized by the grand vicars of t 
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of Cardinal Chigi, who rendered ineffectual all his 


meaſures. | f 
This favourable diſpoſition of the Pope maniſeſted 
itſelf on two occaſions, of which the firſt was when he 
preſented Cardinal de Retz with the hat, with the 
cuſtomary forms. For the tears flo wed inceſſantly, and 


in abundance, from the eyes of that good old man 


during the whole ceremony, and all his geſtures and 
expreſſions denoted a moſt ſingular affection: which was 
| Cardinal 
Anthony Barberini abſented himſelf on the occaſion, 


and the Cardinals of Eſte and Bichi retired at the open- 


ing of che cor ſiſtory, having learnt at their entrance that 
the above ceremony was then to be performed. In this 


inſtance, they were actuated by a defire of making their 


court to Cardinal Myzarin, to whom they even wrote a 
letter of excuſe, declaring that they had been deceived 
on the occaſion, and that the Pope had kept the matter 


ſo ſecret, that they knew nothing of it till they came to 
the conſiſtory: which was abſolutely true. 171 


The ſecond was when the * Coutance, being 

e chapter, conferred 
holy orders in the church of Notre-Dame. For, as ſoon 
as hi- Holineſs became acquainted with the circumſtance, 
he inſtan ly diſpatched expreſs inſtructions to the Nuncio 


to interdict the Biſhop and the grand vicars: which 
would have proved highly advantageous to the affairs of 


Cardinal de Retz, and would nearly have decided 
matters at once, had thoſe diſpatches arrived at Paris a 


little ſooner. But a courier extraordinary having brought 


to that city, much at the ſame time, the news of the 


Pope's death, this act of juſtice, which demonſtrated the 
intentions of the ſovereign pontiff, remained meffectual, 


and his orders were never carricd into execution. 

The holy Father, who was ill but three or four days, 
perceiving that his end approached, commanded the 
attendance of all the Cardinals, to whom he gave his 


benediction with many teſtimonies of a ſincere regard, 


and with a great freedom of ſpirit ; exhorting them to 


Chuſe a perſon worthy of ſucceeding him in the papal 
chair, and particularly recommending to them Cardinal 


Chigi. He ſoon afterwards died, at Montecavallo, on 
| SOT : | Rs 
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the 7th of January 1655. This Pope was far leſs re- 
gretted than he deſerved to have been. He was reſolute 
and vigorous in ſupporting the intereſts of the church, 
| poſſeſſed a con ſiderable ſhare of penetration, and had 4 


thorough knowl.dge of the world; but he had ſome 


foibles and deſects in his character; which too plainly 
manifeſted themſelves in that exceſlive deference which 
he paid to the counſels and opinion of Donna Olimpia, 
his ſiſter-in-law, who long abuſed his eaſineſs of temper, 
having got the whole management of aftaits into her 
_ own hands.“ Every one, therefore, ,exprefied a ſatis. _ 
faction rather than a concern at his death, not excepting 
even his domeſtics, who to totally abandoned him from 
the very moment that he expired, that the rats gnawed 
his ears, no one having remained with the body. 
After his interment, vhicy was performed with the 
_ cuſtomary ſalemnitics, the Cardinals entered the con- 


clave, on the 18th of January, where they continued 
ſhut up for the ſpace nearly of three months, Cardinal 
de Retz went in. with the reſt, attended by. three con- 


clavigs, the Abbe Charrier, Joli, and Imbert, his valzt 

de chambre, although the Cardinals have commonly no 

more than two, excepiing thoſe who are deſcended from 
the families of Princes, or who chance to be indiſpoſed 


at the time: by both which exceptions he was entitled 


to this privilege, being of a Ducal houſe, and, moreover, 


being continually incommoced with the hurt he had 


received in his ſhoulder, « Here follows a pretty exact 
detail of the proceedings of that conclave It was drawn 

up by Joli, at that time, and ſent to one of his friends 
at Paris, He afterwards retouched this letter in ſome 


particular paſſages, in order to connect it the better with 
the hiſtory. | 


The following circumflance will ſerve to ſhew the avaricious 


diſpoſition of Donna Olimpia. A nableman having fent her a 


preſent of ſome extreme fine fruit, in a filver baſcn, ſhe kept the 


whole, preicnding that the baſon made a part of ike preſent. 
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the more readily yield to your requeſt, that I would 
inform you of the particulars of all that paſſed on the 
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N reſpecking the proceedings in the conclave 


” of Alexander the th. 
8 IX, 


HAD 1 not acquainted you, from the very com- 
mencement of the conclave, with what was likely to be 


the event of their meeting, I ſhculd not, at this time, 


| preſume to lay before you a detail of the various me- 


thods by which that auguſt aſſembly were, at length, 
induced to ele& Cardinal Chigi; a determination which 


I had already predicted to you. But, perceiving that I 
was not miſtaken in my conjectures, I confeſs that I am 


partly inclined to believe, that the general and particu- 


lar diſpoſitions, which 1 carefully remarked in the diffe- 


rent members of that aſſembly, were the principal 


For this reaſon, Sir, I 


occaſion, for the accuracy of which I cannot pretend to 
be anſwe able, fave with reſpect to thoſe matters which 


fell under my own immediate knowledge; for there is, 


perhaps, no one fingle perſon, who can boaſt of being 


acquainted with all the various cabals, intrigues, and 


ſecret negotiations, which are cuſtomary on ſuch occa- 


ſions. I preſume that you are not ignorant of the forms 


uſed in the clection of a Pope, on which ſubject ſeveral 
perſons have written at different times. You will ob- 
ſerve, only that the billets, wnich contzin the ſuffrages 
of the Cardinals, are folded and ſealed in {uch a manner, 
that the nanies of the voters remain totally concealed, 
whillt that vs the Cardinal to whom they give their 


voice: alane apprars at firſt, Thoſe who are impowered 


to open theſe billets muſt not proceed any: further till 
after the election is finiſhed ; tor it is then alluwable to 


| untold them entirely, and, by that means, many myſte- 
_ ries and infidelities are brought to light. 


It is proper allo that you ſhould rightly urderfiand 
the difference between the Scrutiny and the Accetlit, 
which, al:kough two ſeparate acts, form, in reality, 
but one, with reſpect to the election. The icrutiny 18 
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firſt made, by means of a billet, which is conceive] in 
theſe terms, Ego Cardinalis, &c. This cannot be ſeen 
but by breaking a ſeal. Eligo in ſummum Pontificem 

Dominum N : this appears, and at bottom ; Sic 
me ſandta Dei Evangelia adjuvent : to which is added a 
ſentence taken from the Scriptures, which each one 

chuſes according to his fancy, and which is alſo folded 
and ſealed up, in the ſame manner as the fird part of 
the billet is, ſo that it cannot be read. 
If in this firſt form of proceeding any one ſhould have the 

ſufficient number of ſuffrages, he would be conſidered as 
being duly elected, and there the whole bufineſs would 
end: but that rarely happens. They (the members of 
the conclave) commonly alter and correct the Scrutiny, 
by what js called the Acceſſit, in giving their votes to 

ſome other perſon, with this difference only, that in 
the Acceſſit, inſtead of the term Eligo, they make uſe of 
that of Accedo Domino N — or elſe of that of 
Accedo Nomini, when they confirm their firſt vote. After 
this the numbers of the Acceſſit are added to thoſe of the 
Scrutiny, and, if it appears that any Cardinal has two 
thirds of the whole and one over in his favour, the affair 
js finiſhed, otherwiſe it muſt be begun afreſh : this is 
done twice a day, morning and evening. 

In order to form a proper judgment of what is done 
in the conclave, you muſt not pay any regard to the 
reports which are circulated on the ſubject in the world, 

as there are numbers of perſons who look for the myſte- 
rious and the marvellous where neither are to be found, 
and others, again, who do not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
the marks of the interpoſition of providence, which 
conſtantly predominates, and which governs the caprices 
of mankind. 1 55 

Thus, although the conclave wears an ex erior appear- 
ance of the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, yet it does 
not neceſſarily follow from thence, that any extraordi- 
nary pre-eminence falls to the ſhare of thoſe of whom it 
is compoled. They, like all other men, have their 
paſſions and their frailties, and are replete with uneven- 
neſs of temper, with contradictions, and with caprices. 
Not but that a man of a wiſe and prudent conduct has 
there, as well as every where elle, a great advantage 
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creatures of his uncle . a 
maſter him whom he had ſo long rejected. As during 
ide lail days of the life of Innocent the 10th the court 
of Rome had | ag a free ſcope to their cenſures on his 
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r the reſt, and that a ſuperior genius will often find 
og means. dexterouſly to obtain an aſcendency over the 
others, and to procure their concurrence 1n his deſigns : 


but it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that in theſe aſſemblies an 


inviſible power is frequently obſerved, which works 


their minds, which forces them to an acquieſcence 1 
; il its — in a wonderful manner, and which 


often defeats the beſt concerted projects, and the in- 
trigues of the moſt conſummate policy. This was par- 


ticularly manifeſt in the conclave in queſtion, where the 
old concurred in the choice of a perſon, whoſe age muſt 
deſtroy all their hopes, and the young earneſtly intereſt- 
eld themſelves in behalf of a man very ſtrict in his con- 
duct, who will not, in all probability, ſhew much 
indulgence to their conſtitutional frailties. On this 


occaſion, France was ſeen to fide with the perſon whom 
ſhe had formerly excluded; Spain, contrary to her 


uſual cuſtom, ſupported the election of a man of re- 


pour firmneſs and vigour 2 _ 2 
arberini quitted the party of that court, who were the 
n 4 the Sth, and choſe for his 


conduct, the face of affairs in that city underwent a 
ſudden alteration, as ſoon as it was known that he ap- 
proached his end. It is true that this commonly hap- 
pens at ihe cloſe of every pontificate ;. but in the preſent 
caſe the revolution was more ſudden and more apparent, 
becauſe his Holineſs left no nephew to defend his cha- 
racter after his deceaſe, and alſo as, every one being 
ſtrongly affected with the diſorders and ſcandal of the 
late government, they. abandoned themſelves.to the firſt - 
impulſe of their reſentment with too much licentiouſ- 
neſs and impetuoſity. . _— Det 

This violence of reſentment, even in its exceſs, was 
nevertheleſs juſtly founded. It may even be ſaid to have 
been the principal cauſe of the ſubſequent choice. made 
by the conclave, by ſhewing that it was univerſally 
expected and requited, that ſuch a ſucceſſor to the Papal 


chair ſhould be elected, as might, by his wiſe and pru- 


dent conduct, remedy what had given offence in — = 


fiſte 


who was far from bein 
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pontificate, The chief complaint againſt the late Pope 
was on account of his attachment and extravagant con- 
deſcenſion for Donna Olimpia. The ele&ors made it a 
point to chuſe a perſon, who was exempt from this 
failing: after that the intereſt of the whole chriſtian 
world was taken into conſideration ; and, as every one 
was convinced that the ſupineneſs, and over caution of 
Innocent the roth had been the cauſe of his delayin 
and neglecting the war againſt the Turks, who diſtur 
the = of all Europe, that the differences which ſub. 
between the chriſtian princes required a more vi- 
gorous and efficacious mediation, they endeavoured to 
find a ſucceſſor who had the qualities requiſite to remedy 
the evils of which the public complained. | \ 
In this almoſt general diſpoſition of the electors, no 
one appeared to them to be better qualified to fulfil the 
wiſhes of the people than Cardinal Chigi, who, in the 
public opinion, was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs all the qualifi- 
_ cations neceſſary to inſure the Romans from the appre- 
| Henſion of a revival of the paſt diſorders, and to inſpire 
the whole chriſtian world with the hopes of a proſperous 
change in the ſtate of affairs. ; 
Not but that Cardinal Sachetti, alſo, had many friends 
in the conclave, and that the mildneſs of his manners, 
joined with a conſiderable ſhare of experience in affairs, 
gained him the good wiſhes of a numerous party : be- 
fades that the ci cumſtance of his age was greatly in his 
favour, the want of which was compenſated in Cardinal 
Chigi ſolely by certain equivocal ſigns of an uncertain 
Rate of health, Nevertheleſs, as Cardinal Sachetti had 
given the electors ſome cauſe to fear his too great at- 
tachment to his relations, particularly to a fifter-in-law, * 
Z indifferent to him, and as his 
competitor was leſs iiable to give way to ſuch a propen- 
ſity, that conſideration greatly contributed to deteriuine 
the Cardinals: not to mention the reputation which 


Cardinal Chigi had acquired at Munſter, the authority 


and influence which he had d rived from his poſt of 
ſecretary of ſtate, the functions of which he had exccut- | 
ed in the molt gractous manner, and, finally, the re- 
commendation of the late Pope on his death-bed, Al- 
though this recommendation came from a perion who 
1 was 
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| was not much eſteemed by the electors, yet it, never- 
| theleſs, had ſome weight with them: but, beſides the 


above-mentioned two perſons, there were others alſo, 
who attracted the notice of the public in a certain de- 


| gree, though rather feebly. All that can be ſaid of 

them is, that their promotion to the papal chair would 
have been rather approved than deſired, except. by ſome 

of their particular friends, and from motives of perſonal 


intereſt, 
k fub- 


The conclave was, as it conſtantly is, divided into 


various factions, which were connected with the prin- 
cipal courts of Europe, of which it will be neceſſary to 


give you a general idea, That of France was, at that 


time, but inconſiderable in point of number, and had 
not power of itſelf to inſure the election of any particular 
candidate: but, whatever the Italians may ſay on the 
matter, her name and the reputation of her arms was ſtill 
| ſufficient to impreſs a due reſpect on the electors, and to 
prevent them from making choice of any perſon, againſt 
Whom that crown ſhould maniteſt an open averſion and 
 diftruſt. 
in the ſecret councils of that party, the Cardinals of 
whom it was compoſed, Barberini, Bichi, Grimaldi, 
Eſte, and Urſini, having refuſed to hold any communi- 
cation whatever with Cardinal de Retz, during the 
Whole time, All that appeared openly on this ſubject 
was, that France ſtill continued to exert herſelf in behalf 
of Cardinal Sachetti, in like manner as ſhe had done in 


I cannot give you any account of what paſied 


the former conclave, becauſe he was the intimate friend 


of Cardinal Mazarin; and that, on the contrary, ſhe 
_ . openly rejected Cardinal Chigi, to whom ſhe had even 
given a formal excluſion. 


But this poſitive declaration of the court of France in 


: favour ct Cardinal Sachetti proved very advantageous, 
in every reſpect, to Cardinal Chigi, as it ſerved to 


Iireng:hen his connection with the Spaniſh faction, and 


to detach from that of France all the other old men, 
ho bod any pretenſions to the pontificate. He derived, 
ali, great atliflance from bis 1clation and friend, Car- 
the re- 


digal bi hi, who embraced -very opportunity of ſerving 
him, without paying any regard to the King's orders. 
| - * The 


— 
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altogether favourable to Cardinal Chigi. 
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* The Spaniſh faction was incomparably more nu. 
merous, and might, by acting in concert, have inſured 


the election of any perſon, whoſe intereſts they ſhould 
have eſpouſed: but the Cardinals of whom it was com- 
poſed were not all fo abſolutely dependent on that 


crown, nor ſo totally devoted to its ſervice, as that their 
ſupport could be firmly relied on in the preſent caſe, 


The ſole matter in which they were un nimous was 


their ſteady oppoſition to Cardinal Sachetti, which 
| nothing could induce them to relinquiſh. On the con- 


trary, they appeared, on all occaſions, to be inclined 
to favour Cardinal Chigi, on account of the excluſion 


which the court of France had given him, of his pro- 


feſſed enmity to Cardinal Mazarin, and of his vigorow 


conduct in the affair of the vacant bi:hoprics of Portugal, 


he having conſtantly diſſuaded the late Pope fron 
coming to any deciſion upon the ſubject, by repreſent. 


ing to him, that it would be the means of creating i 


freſh obſtacle to the general peace. Nevertheleſs, the 
real ſentiments of Spain, reſpecting theſe two Cardinals, 
were veil:d under ſo impenetrable a myſteriouſneſs, tha 


many were of opinion, not enly that ſhe did not wiſh 


ſucceſs to Cardinal Chigi, bot alio that ſhe would na 


have conſented to the excluſion of Cardinal Sachetti, bu 
through complaiſance to the Cardinals de M-dicis, whe 
bad fupported his intereſts in the preceding conclave: 
in conlequence of a miſunderſtanding which had ap 


peared between thoſe two Cardinals (Di Medicis) ant 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who, on many occaſions 
avoided explaining himſelf, with reſpect to the exclufior 
of Cardinal Sachetti, affecting to ſhift that buſinef 
upon them: whilſt they, on their fide, let fall, fros 
time to time, ſeveral expreſſions, which did not. ſees 


But there is reaſon to believe that theſe pretenda 


miſunderſtandings and contradictions were merely po 
litical, and were intended the better to cover their de 


figns, and to ſecure the ſuffrages of ſome particular 2E 
| ol 


® The Cardinals Carlo Di Medicis, J. Carlo Di Medicis, Ti 


vulchio, Colonna, Car:ffi, Cefi, Afallti, Brancaccio, Cappon 


Durozzo, Coftagalti, Filomarini, Harzch, De Hetſe, Ludoviſio, I 
Lugo, Montalte, Maldachini, Rofſeti, Raggi, 8. Sforza and Savellk 
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ſons, who might have been induced to quit the party, 
had they declared themſelves more openly againſt the 
one or in favour of the other. Cardinal Roſſeti, for 
inſtance, would have immediately withdrawn himſelf 
from the faction, had he imagined that it was their in- 
tention to elect Cardinal Chigi, to whom he bore a 
natural averſion and antipathy ; not to mention ſeveral 
others, who had too great an eſteem for Cardinal Sachetti, 
to give him a formal excluſion. 
* The Barberini faction conſiſted of the ſame number 


an equal, if not a greater power of excluſion : ſeeing 
that it was compoſed of a number of old men, who had 
each his pretenſions to the pontificate, and his particu- 

lar reaſons for excluding thoſe who ſhould appear to 
have the greateſt chance of ſucceeding to that dignity. 
They ſeemed, for a conſiderable time, to be fully deter- 
mined to ſupport the intereſts of Cardinal Sachetti, in 
preference to every one elſe: but all ſenſible people 
were of opinion that they gave him their votes ſolely 
from the conviction, that they would be of no ſervice 
to him, on account of the excluſion of Spain : hoping 
that, after balloting him for a long time without effect, 
the conclave might be induced to fingle out one of their 
party, who might be leſs obnoxious to that court, There 
15 even ſome caule to believe, that this was the intention 
of Cardinal Barberini in particular, becauſe, atter there 
had appeared, for ſeveral days together, thirty three 
votes in favour of Cardinal Sachetti, there were ſuddenly 

found, in one of the ſcrutinies, thirty one for Cardinal 
Barberini : which circumſtance greatly alarmed the 
Other factions, and obliged them to obſerve his conduct 
more cloſcly, and to pay great attention to the diſcourſes 
of his conclaviſts and other pr:izans, who neglected no 
opportunity of exalting his good qualities, and to 

accommodate themſelves to the humour and to the dif. 
| fition of the conclave. After all, it was generally 
leved that the Barberini's were principally attached 
to 


» Theſe were the Cardinals Barberini, Carlo Barberini, Bragadini, 
-herubini, Carpegna, Ceſſa, Lechin', Cafarolli, Facquiretti, Fian- 
Jotti. Cablieli, Ginetti, Giorio, Gualtieri, Matulano, Palcita, 


Rapaccioli, Spada, Sta, Suzanna and dachetti. 
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to Cardinal Sachetti, as 
others, was the moſt likely to be ſerviceable to them, tx; 
both in procuring them the reſtoration of their effects, 5 


had contracted with their houſe. 


Chigi. 
ſubſiſſted between him and Cardinal Barberini. 


young Cardinals, who were very a ert, ſubde, and co 


M 2 > M O 1 0 
being the perſon who, of all ta 


which the Court of Spain had cauſed to be ſeized in the th 
kingdom of Naples, and in eſtabliſhing the fortunes of w 


their family and of that of Donna Olimpia, who, fince tl 
the death of the Pope, had entirely thrown herfelf into c. 


their hands, in conſequence of the alliance which the p 
1 
They were not in the leaſt inclined to favour Cardinal p 
It may even be ſaid that a kind of antipathy o. 
He not 1 
only avoided coming to an explanation, reſpeting him, n 


with Cardinal de Retz, and conſtantly expreſſed a dif- 1 
 approbation of his attempts to influence him in his tl 
(Cardinal Chigi's) favour ; but he not unfrequently en- f: 
deavoured to give Cardinal de Retz a diſguſt to him, in tl 


certain points, in which he imagined him to be much C 


more ſuſceptible than he really was, as with reſpect to 8 
Janſeniſm. He obſerved that he would do well, before d 


all things, to ſatisfy himſelf with regard to Cardinal Þ 
Chigi's ſentiments on the article of the divine grace, f 
Cardinal Chigi, on his fide, was not at al! better affect. h 
ed towards Cardinal Barberini, and he did not fail tu i 
warn Cardinal de Retz again placing too great a cons V' 
fidence in him, repreſenting him as a man of great craft n 
and malignity. But the young Cardinal Carlo Barbe V 
rini was very differently diſpoſed towards Cardina! Chigh © 
for whom he, on every occaſion, expreſſed much eltcen R 
and regard, as did, a ſo, Cardinal Sachetti and ſeveri > 
athers of the ſame party. 

The faction ot tre Flying Squadron, + though nd - 
fo numerous, was not, perhaps, leſs reipect:ble, nor lei 
powerful than the others, being comp--ted entirely d 50 


— on the watch to turn every event to their advat 0 
tage f 


® This party canſiſted of the Cardinals Aquaviva, Alhizzi, Azz 1 
Iini, Burume», Engi, Corrado, FH. moctei, Imperiale, Lumelint | 
 Ottobomi, Pio, De Ketz, Sintacroce, ' 

FT It was den mint d ihe Vi;ing Squad on, becauſe it appear 
to be diſtinct from all the reſt, and as SE. | tomcti mcs with 00 V 
and ſometimes with anctaers | 
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o, of all tage. They all, at firſt, appeared to be ſtrongly. at- 
to them, tached to Cardinal Sachetti, repeating on every occaſion, | 
ir effects, Sac betti O Cataletta. But the truth is, that one part of 
ed in the them were diipoted to ſerve Cardinal Chigi alone, 
rtunes of whilt the reſt gave him, at leaſt, the ſecond place in 
ho, fince their favour: and, therefore, they very readily con- 
rfelf into curred in placing him in the. papal chair, when they 
vhich ſhe perceived that the excluſion of the other was inevitable. 
This difference in the ſentiments of the Cardinals of that 
Cardinal party was known but to a few perſons, and the friends 
antipathy of Cardinal Cnigi effectually deceived Cardinal Barbe- 
He not rini, with reſpe&t to their real intentions, by unani- 
ting him, moully aifociating themſelves with him, for ſome time, 
ſed a dif- in ſupport of Cardinal Sachetti But they conducted 
m in his themſelves with leſs reſerve towards Cardinal de Retz: 
zently en. for, although he did not enter into their councils, as 
o him, in they knew that he was zealouſly attached to Cardinal 
be much Chigi, one or other of them conitantly warned him to 
reſpect to give his ſuffrage to Cardinal Sachetti, when they knew 
ell, before chat it would be of no ſervice to him, or to vote againſt 
Cardinal him, when they were apprehenſive of his having too 
ine grace, great a number of voices in his favour: and, if they 
tter affect, bad not an opportunity of giving him this information 
ot fail ty themſelves, they communicated it to him by the inter- 
eat a con- vention of Monſignor Febei, the matter of the ceremo- 
great crafi hies. It is not rightly known whether Cardinal Chigi 
clo Barbe Was acquainted with this ſecret management, but he 
ina! Chigi always feigned to be ignorant of it: and Cardinal de 
1ch elteen Retz, who was ſeated next to him in the chapel, aſſured 
ad ſeveri bim, that he had been frequently prevented, thereby, 
from voting for Cardinal Sachetti, when he wanted but 
hough not a Very few ſuffrages of the requiſite number. _ 
e, nor lei „ he faQtion of the Little Squadron was compoſed 
utes 33 fn Cardinals, whom prince Pamphili and the prin- 
md ceſs Roſſano. his wife, had united ſo cloſely in ſupport 
mis ach. Cardinal Chigi, that they looked upon thoſe of the 
1 Squadron as their avowed enemies, imagining 
f that they were all firmly attached to Cardinal Sachetti. 
bizzi, Aut This obliged them to unite themſelves with the Spaniſh 
„ Lomclis faction, 


e it appear *The Cardi _ 3 2 3 2 
nes with o Vidman, — Cibo, Aldobrandini, Odeſcalchi, Rondavivi, 


| __ 
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faction, in order the more effeQually to inſure his exfom 
cluſion. The princeſs Roſfano particularly intereſteſhad 
herſelf in behalf of Cardinal Chigi, becauſe he han t 
always ſhewn her much reſpe& during the late pontiſobſ 
cate, and had, upon ſ-veral occaſions, fided with hahin 
_ ogainſt Donna Olimpia, in the diſputes which frequentha p 
arole between them. | N — 
Beſides theſe factions, which comprehended the whokan 
conclave, there was one, whoſe influence was leſs apthe 
parent, and which was diffuſed throughout all thiPox 
others. The faction I mean is that of the Jefuits, WRT. 
are not, it is true, capable of effecting all that is aſcribe 
to them on ſuch occaſions, but who form, neverthelef lon 
a kind of conditio fine gua non : it bing ſcarcely poſſibh cio 
ſor any one to make his way tothe court of Rome an{wh 
to attain to the higher dignities, unleſs he is conneRtet Be) 
and favoured by that ſociety, This invincible!e2bal dital:: 
not directly oppoſe Cardinal Sachetti; but they weitmu: 
fincerely attached to Cardina! Chigi, and they labourdapy 
to promote his intereſts w'ihout doors by their intriguetthe 
and in the conclave by tie ageacy of Cardinal de Lugo the 
and fome others; but paticvlar'y in a moſt efficaciou (Sx 
and delicate manner by the Sermons of Father Quzchitut 
the preacher to the conclave, in Which there was alway on- 
ſome paſſage, which could be applied to Cardinal Chig ap} 
alone: that Father dexterouſly depictiog his mannes ha 
and his conduct, as being worthy of the imitation of th thi 
conclave. 5 „ the 
Matters being thus pre- diſpoſed, all theſe differen for 
parties began to teke their meaſures for r fie 
the deſigns they had in view, The Spaniards contented ab 

themſelves, with remaining united and upon the reſerve 
that they might inſure the excluſion of Cardinal S+ ar 
chetti, for which purpoſe, they declined to give the Sa 
| ſuffrages to any pei ſon, by making uſe of the form acced ob 
nemini. This conduct they invariably purſued for thi na 
term of two whole months, during which, there wen no 
found in every ſcruting twenty-two or twenty- thre ta 
billets, containing the above clauſe : whillt the Frend th 
Cardinals, with the Barberini's and the Flying Squz ot 
dron, ineffectually exerted themſelves in favour of Cat it 
dinal Sachetti, who had each day thirty-three, an W 

ſometimt 


*, 
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re his exſometimes thirty-five votes, although he ought to have 
intereſtethad thirty eight or thirty-nine, ha they all been fincere 
e he halin their atiachment to him. But. as it has been already 
e pontifigbſerved, ore part of the Flying Squadron betrayed 
with hehim. Be this as it mav, this circumſtance gave riſe to 
requentha pleaſantry from Cardiral Ceſi, who was called in the 
c.oonclave Ia Vecchia, becauſe he had greatly the mien of 
he whokan eunuch. He obſerved one day, in coming out of 
s leſs apthe chapel, after the ballot, that there would be no 
t all thiPope, unleſs Cardinal Nemini and Cardinal Trentratre 
uits, whi(Thirty-three) ſhould accommodate matters together. 
is aſcribet The treachery of the Flying Squadron remained a 
vertheleß long time a ſecret to Cardinal Berberini, whoſe ſuſpt- 
ly poſſiblcions fell rather on the old Cardinals of his faction, 
Rome antwhom he commonly ſtiied, in his vexation, Le nie 
connecte Be/7;2, when he peiccived that there were wannng 
ea bal dital:;noſt always fix ſuftra; es of thirty-nine, on which 
they weitnuinber he tad gocd caulc to depend, and which would, 
 labouretapparently, have put Cardinal Sachetti in poſſeſſicn of 
ntriguetthe papal chair, had they all acted in conformity to 
de Lug their exterior demonſtrations of attachment to him 
efficacion (Sacheiti): ſeeing that the number neceſſary to coniti- 
1 Quzchitate the validity of the election was not more than forty. 
vas alway one or -forty-two votes. When the number of ſuffrages 
nai Chig approac hes ſo near to that which is required, it often 
| manner happens that the partizens of the other cabals break 
ion of th through their connections, with the view of following 
the torrent, from an apprehenſion leſt they ſhould be 
differen found in the liſt of the diſſentients under a new ponti- 
mpliſhig feate : which they endeavour to avoid witn all imagin- 
contented able care. „ 
ie reſertr Moreover, the ambiguous manner in which the Spaniſh 
rdinal $4 ambaſiador had explained himſelf reſpecting Cardinal 
give thel Sachetti, and a kind of miſunderſtanding which was 
orm accu Obſerved to exiſt between that miniſter and the Cardi- 
d for ih nals di Medicis, might induce Barberini to hope, with 
nere wen no ſmall degree of foundation, that a change might 
enty- thre take place in the ſentiments of ſome of the members of 
e Frend the conclave, which might prove favourable to one or 
ng Sque other of their party, who was known to be but ſlightly | 
r of Cu Attached to the intereſts of that crown; particularly 


bree, an With reſpect to Cardinal Roſſeti, who would infallibly 
ſometims | * have 
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have joined with them (che Barberini faction) could k wer 


have foreſeen the election of Cardinal Chigi, as hf ſuc 


offered to do in the ſequel, when it was too late. or 


In ſhort, there is good reaſon to believe, that Cardi ſom 


nal Barberini's ſole motive in atiaching himſelf for | the 


long a time, and with ſo much obſtinacy, to Carding mig 


Sachetti (although he repeated!y urged him to drop tha eve! 


purſuit, of which every one was convinced, in the end rin! 
of the inutility) was in order to keep the Spaniſh pati the 
in awe, and to induce that monarch to return a favour mo 
able anſwer to the letter which he wrote to him upay nel! 


his entrance into the conclave. In this letter, he com all 


plained of the injurious treatment he had received fron fou 


_ thoſe little intrigues, to ſay, upon the occaſion, Per Dis ha 


The firſt who appeared upon the liſt was Cardind de 


Action is required in many caſes, 


his miniſters, who had cauſed all his poſteſſions in th - 
kingdom of Naples to be ſeized, offering, nevertheleſy tie 
to ſupport the intereſts of his Catholic Majeſty in th of 
conclave to the utmoſt of his power, ref 

Not but that various other intrigues were carried of the 


in favour of different peiſons, who ſtarted up, from tim the 


to time, with the view of ſucceeding, if poſſible, to the ex 
dead hopes of Cardinal Sachetti. But all theſe ineffec att 
tual efforts were nothing more than a mere amuſement; dr 
which occaſioned Cardinal Ceſi, who made a jeſt of al 


gli Sachettano tutti ! 


Caraffa, who, next to the Cardinals Sachetti and Chigi 24 
certainly ſtood the higheſt in the public favour: and 2" 
had not his death happened ſoon after the opening d hi 
the conclave, it is difficult to ſay what might have beet fa 
the conſequence ; although the diſorder with which bt 1 
was afflicted, obliging him to fic conftantly in a chain 
ought to have excluded him from an office, in which 


Cardinal Rapacioli was alſo ballotted for more that. la 
once, but to no purpoſe, on account of the excluſton d th 
France, of the ſecret oppoſition of Spain, who con, © 


dered him as a creature of the Barberini's, and of thi B 


avowed enmity of Cardinal Spada. C 
To the ſame cauſes, ncarly, might be imputed th * 
failure of the Cardinals Capponi, Ginetti, Bragadini ® 


Franciotti, Cherubini, Carpegna, Lechini, Palotu 


Durozz0 
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: Durozz0, Brancaccio, Santa Suſanna and Corrado, who 
could b were all ballotted, one after another, with the like bad 
i, as b ſucceſs. Cardin] San Clemente, otherwiſe Fiorenzola 
Y or Matulano, attracted the notice of the conclave in n 
at Cardi-ſometi:ing greater degree, being ſtrongly ſupported by 
If for f the Cardinals 'Trivulcio and Grimaldi, either of whom 
Carding might have united the factions of Spain, and might 
drop tha even have procured the concurrence of Cardinal Barbe- 
the end rini in their deſign. - But the irreconcilable enmity of 
11h pary the Cardinals Montalto, De Lugo and Albizzi, and, 
 fxvour. moreover, the formal oppoſition of the Jeſuits, whom 


im upot neither of the parties dared openly to offend, difſipated 
he com. all his hopes, which otherwiſe ſeemed tolerably well 


ved fron 


us in th 
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At length, after all theſe efforts of the different par- 
ties, none of which had produced any effect, the friends 
of Cardinal Chigi, who, during the whole time, had 


neglected nothing which could tend to his ſervice, 


thought it was time to declare themſelves, perceiving 
that the patience of the majority of the Cardinals was 
exhauſted, and that they had, at laſt, ſucceeded in their 
attempts to procure the excluſion of France to be with- 
drawn. Bo „„ 
For it muſt be obſerved that Cardinal Bichi, after 
having convinced Cardinal Sachetti of the ſmall proba- 
bility there was of his ſucceeding in his pretenfions, had 
dexterouſly prevailed on him to write to Cardinal Ma- 
zarin in favour of Cardinal Chigi, and to engage to be 
anſwerable for his future conduct, both with reſpect to 
him (Cardinal Mazarin) and to the court of France. In 
fact, that prelate gave, in this very conclave, a con- 
vincing proof of the uprightneſs of his intentions to- 
wards that crown, on an occaſion, in which it muft be 
acknowledged that the Cardinals of the French faction 


greatly neglected their duty. For, the Spaniſh ambal- 


lador having given his maſter the title of Eideſt Son of 
the Church, in a memorial which he laid before the 
conclave, without any oppolition on the part of thoſe. 


.gentlemen, Cardinal Chigi, who was ſeated next to 


Cardinal de Retz, not only prevailed on him to proteſt 
againſt the innovation, but alſo directed him in what 
manner to proceed in the affair ; after which Kg * 
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de Retz, riſing from his ſeat, obſerved, that, the tith 
of Eldeſt Son of the Church belonging ſolely to hi 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, he was too much a Frenchman, 


and toe faithful a ſervant of the King, to ſuffer it to by j 


given to any one elſe ; that, if the Cardinals who wen 
attached to his Majeſty's intereſts had failed in a due 
attention to their duty, he would not negle& his; that 


the rigour with which he was treated ſhould never era. 


dicate from his breaſt that regard which he had ever 
| entertained for the honour and intereſt of his ſovereign; 
that he requeſted that the Sacred College would not re. 


ceive the memorial in its preſent form, and that they 


would grant him a certificate of his having oppoſed it, 
in behalf of the King, his maſter. | 


Be that as it may, Cardinal Sachetti's letter had the 


deſired effect on Cardinal Mazarin, who immediately 
ſent the neceſſary orders for withdrawing the excluſion. 
There was now nothing remaining to be done but to 
obtain the concurrence of Cardinal Barberini. He fot 


a long time rejected all the ſolicitations of Cardinal 


Bichi, and of thoſe of the Flying Squadron, who, at 
laſt, had openly declared themſelves in favour of Cardi - 


an 
of 


nal Chigi. But, at length, having received the King 


of Spain's anſwer, which was nearly conformable to all, 


his wiſhes, and in which there was a poſitive promiſe 
that his effects, which had been ſeized at Naples, ſhould 
be reſtored to him; and Cardinal de Lugo having aſſured 
him of the protection of Cardinal Chigi, tor his own 
family and for that of Donna Olimpia, he contented to 
a conference with the Cardinals di Medicis. At this 
conference, all the leaders of the different parties being 
preſent, it was unanimouſly determined to proceed on 
the next day, April 7, 1655, to the election of Cardinal 
Chigi, which was carr:ed without one difſenting voice, 
ſave that of Cardinal Roſetti, who, although a member 
of the Spaniſh faction, could not prevail on himſelf to 
vote for the perſon whom he mortally hated, and, there - 
fore, gave his ſuffrage to Cardinal Sachetti, after _ 


offered it, together with four others, on which he could 


depend, to Cardinal Barberini, who told him that it was 
now too late, and that he had encered into an engage. 
ment from which he could not recede. : ; 
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This determination was ſo ſudden and was kept ſo 
ſecret, till the very moment of its execution, that it 
totally confounded all thoſe who did not approve of it 
in their hearts, and who would certainly have declared 
themſelves in favour of Cardinal Sachetti, had they 
had time to recover from their ſur prize. But, perceiv- 
ing that all their chiefs were haſtening to the adoration, 


they ſuffered themſelves to be carried away by the tor- 


t, through fear of involving. themſelves in troubles 
ga -e by a froitleſs and unſeaſonable 
oppoſition. Fr Oo EO 
This, Sir, is all I can acquaint you with Toncerning 
the tranſactions of the conclave. God grant that what 
Paſquin obſerved on the occaſion, reſpecting the Pope's | 


arms, and the unuſual length of the conclave may not 


be verified, and that all the world may not ſay, with 
him : q 8 
Peaerturient montes, ngſcetur ridiculus mus. 
| Tam, Sir, 5 
„„ Yours, &c. 
Dated the 15th of April 1655. | 


The election of Cardinal Chigi, who aſſumed the title 
of Alexander the 7th, gave, at firſt, great ſatisfaction to 
the public; every one being prepoſſeſſed in his favour. 
And this ſatisfaction continued undiminiſhed for a con- 
ſide able time, becauſe that, in the beginning of his 
pontificate, he did not ſend for his relations to court? 
and that he expreſſed himſelf on the ſubject in ſuch a 
manner, as gave room to believe, that he would never 
thiak of adopting that meaſure. He alſo affected to de- 
monſtrate, in various inſtances, a ſpirit of diſengage- 
ment from the world, his coffin being conſtantly placed 
by his bed fide, in order to ſhew that the idea of death 
was always preſent to his mind. This kind of condutt 
cauſed the pevple to entertain a marvellous veneration 


for him. Some time afterwards, however, the Holy 


Father began to employ himſelf in the very minutiæ of 

po and ſplendor, having cauſed the moſt magnificent 

abits and furniture to be made, together with * 
"= 
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and liveries, which were more ſuperb than thoſe of am 
of his predeceſſors. He ſpared no expence to gratif 
his vain diſpoſition, even in the moſt trifling matters 
his very flippers having coſt him upwards of fifty crowng 
Theſe fopperies did not diſguſt the people of Rome, 
who are naturally fond of pomp and profuſion : but 
every man of ſenſe ſoon formed a due judgment on the 
matter, and that judgment was not at all favourable te 
him. It was commonly obſerved of him, that he wa 
minimus in maxi mis, et maximus in minimis = 
Cardinal de Retz did not penetrate ſo ſoon as the rel 
into the real character of this Pope, and he continued in 
his error for a long time, being ſo fully perſuaded of his 

_ friendſhip for him and of his firmneſs, that he acquaint- 
ed the Duke de Noirmontier, that he might accommo- 
date matters with the court whenever he ſhould think 


proper, without concerning himſelf about him, imagin- 


ing himſelf to be ſecure of {powerful a protection from 
the Pope, that he ſhould be enabled thereby to termi. 
nate all his affairs, without the leaſt difficulty, to hit 


honour and advantage. He wrote in the ſame tile to all 


his friends, infinuating to them that he had had a con- 

ſiderable ſhare in the election of his Holineſs; and this 
he and the Abbe Charrier continually repeated at Rome 
alſo, with great indiſcretion, to every one that would 


%% Ce Ee oe ¶ » es wed eas. a6 a ae Ce 


3 


give credit to their aſſertions, although, in reality, he 


had not had the leaſt concern whatever in bringing about 


that event. But even had this been true, it was not at. 


all prudent to mention it, leſt it ſhould prejudice him in 
the favour of the Pope, which accordingly happened in 
the ſequel. | | —_ 


They both imagined their affairs to be in ſo proſperous 


and ſo ſecure a ſtate, that they expreſſed the utmoſt re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe who endeavoured to make them 
ſenfble of the negligent and dilatory conduct of the new 
Pontiff, reſpecting the Cardinal. They inveighed in 


the moſt public and indiſcreet manner againſt M. dt 


Lyonne, the envoy extraordinary from the court of 


France, in order to traverſe his negotiations; and theit 


behaviour in this inſtance was ſo violent and ſo unbecom- 


ing, that they were cenſured for it by their very bel 


friends. M. de Lyonne ated with much greater mode- 


ration: 
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ration: he contented himſelf with executing, without 
any appearance of virulence, the orders which he re- 


| ceived from the King: and, at the {ame time, to ſhew 


Cardinal de Retz that, notwithſtanding the poſt which 
he held, he ſtill entertained all due reſpect for him, and 
that his ſentiments with regard to him were very diffe- 
rent from thoſe of his employers, he privately ſent M. 
de Barillon de Chatillon to the Cardinal, to offer him 
his ſervices, to induce the court of France to be recon- 
ciled to him, even without inſiſting on his refignation, 
But the Abbe Charrier would not ſuffer him to liſten to 
this propoſal, having already entered into a negotiation 
with M. de Croſi Fouquet, who came to Rome nearly 

ky M. de Lyonne, and with the 
view of traverſing his meaſures, the Fouquets being 
extremely apprehenſive leſt that affair ſhould be accom- 


modated by the intervention ot M. de Lyonne, ot whom 


they entertained a violent jealouſy, For this reaſon 


they had prevailed on their relation to undertake this 


journey, that, by his means, they might obtain in- 
formation of all that paſſed ; having judged him to be 
more likely than any one elſe to infinuate himſelf into 


the confidence of Cardinal de Retz, becauſe he had 


formerly treated with him on the ſubject of the releaſe- 
ment of the Prince of Conde, and was afterwards a 
priſoner with him in the caſtle of Vincennes. During 


their confinement there, they had carried on a conſtant 


correſpondence by letter ; for which purpoſe, they made 


uſe of a hole in the chimney, and of a packthread, 


which Croſſi let down from the window of his chamber, 
which was over that of the Cardinal. The Fouquets 
took another ſtep, alſo, to procure exact intelligence of 
every tranſaction : for they ſent to Rome, with M. de 
Lyonne, their youngeſt brother, who was, at that time, 
a member of the parliament, and who was afterwards 
promoted to the biſhopric of Agde, in order to ſerve 
them as a ſpy over the conduct of de Lyonne. This 
he was eaſily enabled to do, that miniſter being neceſ- 
ſitated to communicate to him the greateſt part of his 

patches, on account of the credit which his brothers 


. So. C poſſeſſed 


. Croifi Fouquet was not in any degree related to the Supers 
intendant, and their families were at variance with each other. 
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poſſeſſed at court, and Madame de Lyonne, by whom 
young Fouquet was much favoured, carefully acquaint- | 


ed him with all that paſſed. | 


The Abbe Charrier, therefore, did not find it difi-. 
cult to perſuade Cardinal de Retz, that his intereſt ab- 
ſolutely required that he ſhould connect himſelf with 
| thoſe gentlemen, who appeared, in fact, to be more 
capable of ſerving him effectually than M. de Lyonne, 
either at Paris or at Rome. Croiſi was accordingly 
introduced to the Cardinal by the Abbe Charrier, and 
he regularly waited on his eminency every evening, 
ſometimes bringing with him young Fouquet, to confirm 
what he advanced, and to entertain the Cardinal with a 
| recital of his adventures with Madame de Lyonne, of 
Which he related all the circumſtances, deſcribing the 
manner and the places of their interviews, together 
with certain ſecret doors, made purpoſely, ſome for the 
uſe of the wife, and others for that of the huſband, The 
huſband, on his ſide, made love to a beautiful young 
lady, an attendant on his wife, named Agatha 'Thele 
little hiſtories of gallantry diverted Cardinal de Retz, 
and united him ſo cloſely with theſe gentlemen, that 
every attempt to detach him from them proved ineffec- 
_ tual. Moreover Croiſſi took great care to inform him of 
the contents of all the diſpatches which M. de Lyonne 
either received or ſent to France: and, in order the 
more fully to convince the Cardinal of the truth and 
exactneſs of his intelligence, he employed in this in- 
trigue a kind of doctor of laws, named de Lor, who 
waited on the Cardinal, as if of his own accord, with 
an offer to furniſh him with copies of all the letters 
which his maſter (M. de Lyonne) wrote to the Court, 
and which minutely correſponded with the intelligence 


communicated, from time to time, by Croiſſi. 


7] his deception was lo groſs, that it ought, alone, to 
have been ſufficient to open the eyes of Cardinal de 
Retz and the Abbe Charrier, as it very rarely happens 
that ſuch an exact conformity is found in the relations 
of perſons, who have not previouſly agreed on the par- 
ticulars of their teſtimony. Nevertheleſs, this very cir- 
cumſtance ſerved only to blind them {till more, and the 
Abbe Charrier prided himſelf ſo much in having _—_ | 

| | this 
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hom this important connection, that he could not bear that 
aint= joli ſhould attempt to render it ſuſpected by the Cardi- 
© 4 nal, who was not leſs infatuated with it than himſelf. 
dif- joli, however, neglected nothing which might tend to 
t ab- diſguſt his eminency againſt this connection, becauſe he 
with knew that Croiſſi had no other deſign than to prevail on 
more the Cardinal to confirm his reſignation, as he had ac- 
onne, knowledged to M. Vacherot, his phyſician, and to 
ingly Verjus, his ſecretary, 18 3 
„ and If ſoli's endeavours were not attended with all the 
ning, ſucceſs he wiſhed, they, atleaſt, induced the Cardinal 
nfirm to act with greater precaution, and to declare his ſenti- 
vith a ments to theſe perſons with leſs unreſerve than he had 
ne, of at firſt done: his friends at Paris having given weight 
ag the to Jolrs ſuſpicions, by acquainting him that the Fou- 
gether quets betrayed him; that they gave information to the 
or the court of all that he did, ſaid or thought; and that the 
| The Abbe Fouquet was the perſon, who conſtantly promoted 
young and carried into execution the moſt violent reſolutions 
Theſe of the court againſt him. They informed him, that it 
Retz, was through his means that the letter to the biſhops had 
1, that been burnt by the hands of the common hangman, as 
neffec- being a ſeditious libel, in virtue of a ſentence of the 
him of Chatelet, which had been publiſhed by ſound of trum- 
yvonne pet throughout the ſtreets of Paris: together with an 
der the order for all perſons who were with him, not excepting 
th and even his domeſtics, to quit him without delay and to 
his in- return to France. They further informed him, that he 
„ who had cauſed an article to be inſerted in the Gazette, 
|, with purporting that the proteſtation made by Cardinal de 
letters Retz in the conclave, againſt the memorial preſented by 
Court, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, was merely a trick concerted 
ligence between them, and a conſequence of his ſecret corre- 
| ſpondence with that miniſter : as if it had been poſſible, 
one, to or even probable, that that ambaſſador ſhould have 
linal de dared to involve his maſter and himſelf in an affair of 
1appens that nature, for the purpoſe of giving Cardinal de Retz 
elations an Opportunity of rendering the court of France ſo 
the par- glorious and ſo beneficial a ſervice. „ 
ery cir- All theſe matters were juſtly imputed to the Abbé 
and the Fouquet, who was known to be the ſuperintendant of 
2 the Gazette, and the director of all the Afiches [public 
chis | 1 1 


C 2 notices, 
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_ notices, proclamations, &c. paſted up in the ſtreets] of 
Paris, of which he availed himſelf with ſo much addreſs, 
' malice and fraud, that he never was at a loſs for means 
to compaſs his ends. He made uſe equally of all kinds 
of intelligence, whether true or falſe. He himſelf 
_ cauſed proclamations to be paſted up in the ſtreets, 
bearing the names of the Prince of Conde and of Cardi- 
nal de Retz. Afterwards, he ſent perſons to tear them 
down, and carried them to Cardinal Mazarin, to de- 
monſtrate his care and vigilance, 
Much about this time, a piece of news was made 
public, which became the tubje& of general converſa- 
tion. This was the marriage of one of Cardinal Maza- 
rin's nieces with the Duke of Modena, the principal 
defign of which, it was imagined, was to alarm the 
Pope, and to make him ſenſible that, in conſequence of 
| - that alliance, the war might, in caſe of need, be carried 
Ii into his Holineſs's dominions, ſhould he intereſt him- 
ſelf too far in the affairs of Cardinal de Retz. But this 
alliance, inſtead of producing that effect, gave riſe to 
very different ſentiments in the mind of the Pope, who, 
far from being diſpirited, determined to ſhew that mi- 
niſter that he entertained not the leaſt fear of him. He 
accordingly conferred on Cardinal de Retz the Pall [Pal. 
lium] of the archbiſhopric of Paris, which he had 
refuſed him for a long time paſt. Although that cere- 
mony is not of much conſequence in itſelf, it proved of 
no ſmall importance on the preſent occaſion, as the Pope 
thereby ſolemnly recognized the archiepiſ opal authority 
of Cardinal de Retz, which was at that time contro- 
verted by the court of France. The truth, however, is, 
that it was with no ſmall difficulty that his Holineſs 
prevailed on himſelt to take this vigorous ſtep, neither, 
perhaps, would he have done it at any other time, had he 
not been very ſenſible that this ceremony was a mere 
_ formality, which did not, in the leaſt, tend to engage 
him in any thing further. 
However, Cardinal de Retz did not fail to magnify 
this trifling favour to his friends in France, where the 
news of it arrived at a very critical juncture, to revive 
the ſpirit of his partizans, who began to fear that he had 
been duped in * late election of che Pope, and * 
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were inveſted with the authority of Cardi 
The Nuncio, alſo, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to 
effect the ſame deſign, publicly declaring that he had 
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had impoſed upon them with reſpe& to that tranſaction. 
The publication of the bull for the Jubilee, which it is 
cuſtomary for every Pope to grant at his entrance upon 


| his pontificate, furniſhed him with a ſpecious pretext for 


exerciſing his authority. That bull was addreſſed to 


the archbiſhops and biſhops, to their grand vicars, and, 
in their abſence, to thoſe who had the charge of ſouls ; 
and as, by this laſt clauſe, the chapters appeared to be 
excluded, Cardinal de Retz from thence took occaſion to 


direct the publication of it in his dioceſe to be made by 


 Meflrs. Chevalier and PAvocat, his grand vicars, or, in 


caſe of their abſence, by the curates of the Magdalen 


and St. Severin, the —_— whom he alſo ap- 


pointed to act as his grand vicars. Thoſe gentlemen 


cauſed the publication to be inſtantly made in their - 
reſpective pariſhes, and entered upon the execution of 


the other duties of their office. It even happened that 


| the curates of Paris, who diſapproved of the aſſumed 


power of the chapter, availed themſelves of the terms 


of the bull, to carry it into execution in their ſeveral 


pariſhes, without waiting for the orders of that body, 
in conformity to the directions of the arch-prieſts, who 
de Retz. 


received preciſe orders to prevent the chapter from inter- 


fering on the occaſion : ſo that a diſſention began to 


ariſe among thoſe who laid claim to the government of 
the dioceſe, more eſpecially as Cardinal de Retz, at the 


| Tame time, wrote a letter to the chapter, declaring to 
| them that, as the Pope had granted him the Pallium, 


thereby confirming him in the full poſſeſſion of the 
archiepiſcopal authority, he enjoined them to abſtain in 
future from intermeddling, upon any account, in the 


_ government of his dioceſe, and to recognize the two 
_ arch-prieſts for his grand vicars. | 


This letter having been delivered to the chapter by a 
perſon unknown, who ſaid that he brought it from the 
court; it was directly opened and read, after a flight 
Oppoſition had been raiſed by ſome of the members, 
when they perceived the fignature of Cardinal de Retz 


do it: and, the matter, being debated, it was tacitly 


reſolved, 
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reſolved, by a majority of votes, to yield obedience to | 
the Cardinals injunctions, although no one dated to 
expreſs himſelf with freedom on the ſubject, excepting | 


M. Stuart d'Aubigni, a relation of the King of England, 


and who, on every occaſion, eſpouſed the cauſe of Car- 
dinal de Retz with much vigour and firmneſs, defending 


his conduct in the moſt able manner. "The dean, with 


ſome others of the members, who were attached to the 
court, endeavoured to prevent this reſolution from 
paſſing, but without effect; and the grand vicars of the 


chapter deſiſted from the further execution of their func- _ 
tions from that very day. It was ordered only, that the 


letter ſhould be carried open to the court, who were a 
little embarraſſed by all theſe freſh proceedings, and 
knew not what method to take to put a ſtop to them: 
and the only means they could deviſe was, to prevail on 


the Nuncio to cauſe the publication of the Jubilee to be 
delayed, by propofing to him that the grand vicars 


ſhould be nominated by the Pope: a mode of proceed- 


ing which had never before been attempted in France, 
and which is totally ſubverſive of the liberties of the 


Gallican church. But Cardinal Mazarin paid very little 
attention to thoſe liberties, provided he could ſuppreſs 


the execution of the authority of Cardinal de Retz. He 
therefore diſpatched a courier to Rome for that purpoſe, 


not doubting but that the propoſal would be readily 


accepted by that court, which is ever eager to extend its 


power: and it was warmly ſeconded by the Nuncio 


alſo, who would not, at any rate, let ſlip fo favourable _ 
an opportunity of advancing the intereſts of the Holy 


See. By the ſame courier, orders were ſent to M. de 


Lyonne, to requeſt that his Holineſs would appoint a 
certain number of judges to enquire into the conduct of 
Cardinal de Retz: and in the mean time Cardinal Ma- 


zarin ſet every engine in motion, to prevail on the chap- 
ter to re-aſſume the government of the dioceſe, But 


finding all his attempts unſucceſsful, he confined himſelf . | 


to the deſign of preventing the authority of the curates 
of the Magdalen and St. Severin from being recognized, 
in quality of grand vicars, till he ſhould receive advices 
from Rome; being determined to ule force, in cafe they 
mould refuſe obedience to his will: that is to ſay, » 'B 
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or, at leaſt, to act only in ſuch a manner as the cout 
ſhould direct him: but the curate of the Magdalen, 
having previouſly concerted matters with the friends of 
Cardinal de Retz, cauſed his eminency's letter, in 
which he appointed him his grand vicar, to be printed 
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exile them, as the firſt grand vicars had been, or, 
poſſibly, to put them under arreſt. „ 

For this purpoſe, theſe gentlemen were ordered to 
repair to court; but Caumartin and ſome others of the 
Cardinal's friends, being apprehenſive of the deſign of 


the court, prevailed on M. Chaſſebras, the curate of the 
Magdalen, in whom they moſt confided, to conceal 

- himſelf, and to let the curate of St. Severin go thither 
alone. This latter ſuffered himſelf to be intimidated, 


and, with great weakneſs, promiſed not to act at % 


and to be fixed on the gates of the churches, together 


with a poſtſcript ſigned by himſelf, containing his reaſons. 
for accepting of that truſt at a time when affairs were in 
ſo critical a ſituation, Theſe publications greatly ſur- 


prized the court, and no means were neglected to diſ- 
cover the perſons employed to ſtick them up. The 
Abbe Fouquet, with this view, cauſed the officers of 
juſtice to keep conſtant watch in the ſtreets during the 


night, to endeavour to detect thoſe concerned in the 
above tranſactions. 


But his precautions proved uſeleſs, 
and M. Amblard, one of the domeſtics of Cardinal de 
Retz, who had taken upon himſelf the management of 


that buſineſs, diſcharged his commiſſion with ſo much 


dexterity and ſecrecy, that he was neither diſcovered 
nor even ſuſpected; although theſe ſort of publications 
were frequently renewed. A butcher, named Le Houx, 


alſo took part in theſe tranſactions, in which he com- 
monly employed his ſervants, becauſe the people in that 


ranch are accuſtomed to repair to the city at a very 
early hour of the morning ; and his brother, who was the 


5 ſuperior of the college of the Graſſins, a man of learning 
; and ingenuity, alſo ſerved Cardinal de Retz in a very 


delicate manner, by counterfeiting his ſignature in caſes 
of abſolute neceſſity ; which he did with ſuch exactneſs, 
that it was impoſlible to diſcover the difference. 

It is ſcarcely to be conceived how much every one ad- 
mired and applauded the conduct of the curate of the 
| 5 | Magdalen, 
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Magdalen, and of his ſecretary, who counterſigned the 


above various publications, under the name of Gnillau- 
teau. Theſe two men dared, in Paris itſelf, and ſetting 
at defiance an authority which met with no oppoſition, to 


inſult the court with impunity. In order to put a ſtop. to 
all further publications of this kind, which appeared to 
meet with a favourable reception from the people, the 
officers of the Chatelet were inſtructed to draw up an 
information againſt M. de Chaſſebras, and to proceed 
_ againſt him criminally, as being the author of ſeveral 
hbels and ſeditious publications injurious to the Kings? 
authority; and he was, in conſequence, proclaimed _ 
_ guilty of contumacy, by ſound of trumpet, throughout 
the city of Paris, with all the uſual forms. The grand 
vicar, on his fide, cauſed an admonitory letter to be 
ſtuck up in the ftreets, in which, after having taken 
notice of the daily attacks which were made on the 
authority of the archbiſhop, and of the ſcandalous pro- 
ceedings of the ſecular power againſt him (the grand 
' vicar) althugh he exerciſed the functions of his office 


with all poſſible moderation and all due reſpect towards 


the King, he exhorted and conjured thoſe who had 
done this injury to the church to ſolicit pardon of God, 
and to acknowledge their offence, in order that this his 
firſt admonition might be profitable to them, and that 
he might not be compelled to proceed againſt them with 
{till greater rigour, according to the rules of the ecele- 
fiaſtical diſcipline. Notwithſtanding this admonition, * 
the Chätelet iſſued another decree, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember 1655, by which, for the cauſes aſſigned in the 
proceſs againſt him, and for his diſobedience to the 
King's commands, he was baniſhed from the kingdom 
for life, his effects were confiſcated, and his benefices © 
were declared vacant and impenetrable ; and all perſons 
whatever were prohibited from harbouring, aſſociating 
with him, or affording him any manner of aſliſtance, 
on pain of incurring the ſeveral penalties ſpecified in 


the decrees, declaring his admonitions to be ſcandalous, 


ſeditious, injurious to the King's authority and to the 


laws of the realm, and ordering them to be burnt by 


the hands of the common hangman : which was, ac- | 
cordingly, executed on the very ſame day. The grand 


vicar 
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vicar immediately replied to this decree by another 
jetter, in which he admoniſhed, a ſecond time, the 
authors of the perſecution carried on againſt the church 
in his Majeſty's name, to defiſt and to repent of their 


crimes, left, through their obſtinacy, they ſhould be- 


come unworthy of all further indulgence, and ſhould 


draw down upon themſelves the ecclefiaſtical cenſures 
and excommunications. Theſe letters were excellently 


| compoſed, having been dictated by Meſſrs. De Port- 


Royal, and it is not to be doubted but that they would 
have produced a confiderable effect, had matters been 
puſhed to an interdict, as «he grand vicar, Caumartin, 
d'Aubigni and ſeveral others adviſed, ſeeing that the 
majority of the curates and of the chapter had already 
promiſed their concurrence in that meaſure. But Car- 


dinal de Retz could never prevail on himſelf to acquieſce 
in the propoſal. The Abbe Charrier, Croiſſy, and the 


greateſt part of his friends were aſſiduous in their endea- 
vours to diſſuade him from it, inceſſantly repreſenting 


to him that this violent proceeding would ſerve only to 


irritate the court ſtil] more againſt him ; that. the Pope 


would immediately cauſe the interdict to be withdrawn, 
and that, after this, his affairs would be totally irreme- 


diable. Their opponents maintained, on the contrary, 
that the interdict might be attended with ſuch ſudden 
incidents, and of ſo dangerous a conſequence, as to 
compel the court to enter into an immediate accommo- 
dation, without delaying the time to ſend to Rome; 
that, moreover, how weak ſoever the Pope might be, it 


was not probable that he would withdraw the interdict, 
till he ſhould firſt have effected the accommodation of 


Cardinal de Retz, for which both his honour and his 
authority ſtood engaged, after having granted him the 
Pallium that the Spaniards, together with all the Car- 
dinals of their faftion, would doubtleſs ſupport the mea- 


ſure to the utmoſt of their power; finally, that, having 
begun to act thus vents it would be dangerous to 


ve matters in the ſtate in which they now were, and 
that the court of Rome, obſerving the ſupineneſs of the 
Cardinal and the ſmall power of his friends, would the 
more readily comply with the very advantageous pro- 
ES. + - poſals 
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poſals of the court of France, to nominate apoſtolic 

vicars or a coadjutor. | Ln 
Not ihat M. de Lyonne gained much ground in his 


negotiations on that head, nor with reſpe& to his urgent 


3 


1 5 moee 


requeſt, that judges might be appointed to enquire into 


the conduct of Cardinal de Retz; his Holineſs having 
judged it ſufficient to inſtitute an aſſembly, to whoſe 
conſideration he referred theſe propoſals and demands, 
in order to gain time, and the more eaſily to elude the 
envoy's applications: and that aſſembly had reported, 
_ that the required appointment of the judges could not 


take place, till Cardinal de Retz ſhould firſt be re- 


iünſtated in the full poſſeſſion of all his rights, according 
to the maxim, Speliatus ante omnia reſtituendus. After 
this, Cardinal de Retz having declared his intention to 
exhibit an accuſation againſt Cardinal Mazarin, and to 
prove him guilty of ſeveral crimes and miſdemeanours, 
the aſſembly ſeemed inclined to receive that accuſation : | 
by which means matters were kept in a ſtate of ſuſpence. 


But Cardinal de Retz, having remarked a great 


change in the conduct and in the language of the Pope, 


ſuddenly paſſed from one extreme to the other, from the 


molt implicit confidence to an equal degree of diſtruſt: 
for which reaſon, fearing that the Pope might abandon _ 
him entirely, in caſe the ſiege of Pavia ſhould ſucceed, 


and might compel him to an immediate acquieſcence 


with the will of the court, without giving him time to 
recollect himſeif, he demanded leave of his Holineſs to 
go to the baths at Saint Caſſien, in the territories of the 
Grand Duke. Theſe baths had been recommended to 
him by his phyſicians for the hurt in his ſhoulder. His 


requeſt was granted without any difficulty, the Po 


beginning to be weary of his preſence and of his ſolici- 


tations. 


After continuing a month at Saint Caſſien, the baths | 
of which place did him very little ſervice, the Cardinal 


went to ſpend another month at Caprarolles, a country 


ſeat belonging to the Duke of Parma, ſituated in the 


eccleſiaſtical territories, where he waited the approach 


of the rainy ſeaſon, till when it is dangerous to repair 


to Rome. He there learnt that the chamber of vaca- 


tions, in conſequence of an application from the attor- 
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the court of Rome. 1 ö 
entertain an opinion that the credit of Cardinal de Retz's 

party was but low in France; that the Parliament 

would not oppoſe his nomination of a ſuffragan, to 


de Retz to return to Rome; adding 


rr . Ir 
ney general, had iſſued an edi againſt the laſt admo- 
nitory letter of the curate of the Magdalen, enjoining 
the provoſt of Paris, or his lieutenants civil and criminal 
to draw up informations againſt the authors of thole - 
letters, and forbidding, on pain of death, all perſons 


whatever to print, publiſh, or fix up in the ſtreets any , 
ſimilar writing, without leave of the court. dict 
vas not put to the vote, in the cuſtomary manner, and 


This edict 


it was ſigned ſolely by the Prefident de Novion and the 
(rapporteur ) reporter, But, as at Rome no notice was 


taken of this informality, it was conſidered as an edict 
of the whole parliament, and produced a great effect in 
that city, becauſe the authority of that aſſembly 1s 
| highly revered there, they frequently oppoſing the 


fi f the Pope, and annulling the pretenſions of 
2 ho The 8 began to 


conduct the affairs of the dioceſe, and that he ſhould 


thereby do a ſenſible pleaſure to the court, who conti- 
nually preſſed him on the ſubject, by the agency of M. 


de Lyonne. The Jeſuits, alſo, were very urgent with 
him to take that ſtep, inceſſantly repreſenting to him, 


that Cardinal de Retz was a man totally devoted to the 


Janſeniſts, and that his Holineſs would never meet with 


ſo favourable an opportunity of extending his pontifical 


authority, even with the general approbation of the 
whole kingdom of France. | Ts | 

Theſe ſuggeſtions, however, although very conform- 
able to the Pope's inclinations, could not induce him to 
determine on the meaſure, becauſe the fiege of Pavia 


had been lately raiſed, which gave his Holineſs freſh _ 


courage, and cauſed him to expreſs himſelf in a more 
favourable manner to the Abbe Charrier, who inſtant]y 
departed for Caprarolles, in order to perſuade Cardinal 
that this was the 
advice of Croiſſy, who had told him that M. de Lyonne 
expected to obtain nothing further from the Pope againſt 
him. | ; 

Joli maintained, on the other hand, that it was ne- 
ceilary that his eminency ſhould return towards Paris, 
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in order to ſupport the curate of the Magdalen, and to © 
fulminate an interdict; that this was the ſole method to Or 
bring the court to terms; that the ſee of Rome would 
never do any thing for his ſervice, unleſs he made uſe of 
bis own power alſo, in profiting of the general zeal of 
the people, which would not always laſt ; and that he 
ought not to be diſpirited by an edict of the chamber of 
| vacations, which had been iſſued by one of his avowed. 
enemies, and which the preſident de Bellievre would, 
doubtleſs, eaſi y be enabled to remedy at the next meet - 
ing of the parliament, he being ſo well diſpoſed to pro- 
mote the intereſts of Cardinal de Retz. However, the 
Cardinal determined to return to Rome, and even to 
appear there with greater c/at than he had hitherto * 
done, having, for that purpoſe, cauſed a very magnifi- 
cent palace to be furniſhed for his uſe at Campo-Marzio, 
and having augmented the number of his carriages and 
of his attendants, therein indulging the natural vanity _ 
of his diſpoſition. He imagined that the world would 
. Judge of his reſources and of his credit by his manner 
of living at Rome: but he did not depart, in the leaſt, ' 
from his uſual mode of conduct, amuſing himſelf with 
inveighing to no purpoſe againſt M. de Lyonne, and ' 
paſſing part of the nights in conferring with the Abbe 
Charrier, Croiſſy, and young Fouquet, who entertained - 
him with idle ſtories and vain hopes, founded on the 
Pope's good intentions towards him, and who obliged 
him, at length, to write to Caumartin, to prevent the 
curate of the Magdalen from proceeding to an interdict. 
Thoſe two gentlemen obeyed : but they ated, ſome + 
time afterwards, with a vigour and authority, the ſucceſs | 
of which plainly demonſtrated, that they might, on 
this occaſion, alſo, have ſafely carried matters to a far 
greater length. The archbiſhop of Rouen furniſhed | 
them with the firſt opportunity of thus exerting them- 
| felves, by publiſhing an interdiction againſt the biſhop 
of Coutance, in conſequence of his having executed the _ 
_ epiſcopal functions in the dioceſe of Rouen: which 
induced the curate of the Magdalen to iſſue a fimilar 
mandate, in the name of Cardinal de Retz, by which it 
was declared that Anthony-Denis Cochon, biſhop of 
Dol, and Claud Auvry, biſhop of Coutarce, had bn. 
x 8 curred 
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& 3 
urred the cenſures of the church, by conferring holy 
Te = * in his dioceſe, without his permiſſion, — that 


they were, therefore, prohibited from exerciſing any 
Cclefiaſtical functions whatever, even from celebrating 
maſs, in the dioceſe of Paris; and all deans, chapters, 
eurates, and communities, both ſecular and regular, | 
were ſtrictly enjoined not to permit them to officiate in 


> would: 
e uſe of. 
| zeal of 
that he 


mber of their churches. Another opportunity offered, of a more 


avowed. 


would, 


t meet + | 4 : 
| ' aſſembly of the clergy, which was intended to be held 
Bow ge ang urs hub year, and which Cardinal Mazarin had re- 
cum to 


hitherto 


ne, and 


| on the 


vhich ijt 
ſhop of 
nad in- 
curred 


been diſp 


important nature, for publicly exerciſing the authority 
ef Cardinal de 8 This was on occaſion of the 


peatedly put off, under different pretexts, becauſe it 


could not be regularly convened, but with the conſent 

of Cardinal de Retz, or of his grand vicars. But, the 
nagnifi- - curate of the Magdalen having learnt that it was de- 
Marzio, | figned to open the aſſembly without his concurrence, he 
ges and 
1 | firſt obtained from the archbiſhop or from him, and 
manner 
he leaſt, 
lf with of that aſſembly which might be injurious to the au- 


e Abbe thority of Cardinal de Retz, as being of itſelf null and 


rtained | whole body of the curates of the city, who entered into 
4 ſimilar proteſt, and ſent deputies on the occaſion to 
obliged thoſe who were to compoſe the aflembly : inſomuch 
ent the 

terdit, 
d, ſome + 


ſucceſs | theſe circumſtances, proceed to aſſemble: and, as the 


court ſtood in great need of money, they were obliged 
to have recourſe to the curate of Sr. Severin, the other 

| grand vicar, to open the afſembly ; thereby ſolemnly 
- recognizing the authority of Cardinal de Retz. 
OP hence it plainly appears that, had he acted in the full 

extent of his power, and ſupported the curate of the 
| Magdalen, he would have ſet his affairs on a better foot- 
ing in France, where every one was well diſpoſed to his 


prohibited the clergy from aſſembling, without leave 


forbad the community of Auguſtine friars, at whoſe | 
convent they were accuſtomed to meet, to admit the 
deputies : proteſting beforehand againſt every proceeding 


void. This declaration was ſtrongly ſupported by the 


that thoſe gentiemen, deeming the above prohibitions | 
and proteſts to be legal and valid, waited on Cardinal 
Mazarin, and acquainted him that they could not, under 


From 


cauſe, and at Rome, where the Pope wouid not have 


aſed to have ſeen embarraſſments of that 
: | nature 
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keeping on the defenſive, M. de Lyonne, the Jeſuits, 
his other enemies found it no difficult matter to det 
the Pope from his intereſts, by repreſenting to him 


talked of: an event which the Pope dreaded above wed 


Ie 


nature ariſe, which he would have been able to have tu 

ed to his advantage. ; | _ 
But, as the Cardinal could not be prevailed on to 

any vigorous reſolution, and contented himſelf wi 


weakneſs of his party, his connection with the Janſeniſyg;, 
the formidable power of his adverſaries; and thi” 
ſhould he continue his protection to him, his Holindgr; 
might be aſſured, that he would be excluded from ga 
ſhare in the general peace, which already began to by} 
others. | F | bY I” his 
All theſe conſiderations, at length, determined ther 


Holy Father what conduct to purſue, and, a few di ſel 


after the return of Cardinal de Retz to Rome, he decla th 


eld to him, that, finding his power inſufficient to ſuppated 
him any longer, he would recommend it to him to accon in 
madate his affairs, and to yield in part to the wiſhes tin 


the court of France; that he himſelf had the ſtrongt in 
reaſons for endeavouring to conciliate the favour, and ſᷣ te 


avoiding to give a direct offence to that court, as U in 


ſought to diſpoſe the two crowns to a ſolid peace, whidw 
was an advantage to be preferred before every other cop! 
ſideration whatſoever. He concluded with preſſing hid G 
in the moſt earneſt manner, to comply with what he pu ſe 
poſed, which ſo much ſurprized and confounded the Cut cc 
dinal, that he would have retired from the city immed cc 


| ately, being apprehenſive that matters might be carrie v: 


to the laſt extremities againſt him, and that he might hn 
ſent to the caſtle of St. Angelo, ſhould he refuſe to ſul} it 
mit to the conditions which were to be preſcribed to his d 
at the next conſiſtory. But the Abbe Charrier, cd f 


| Abbe Lamet and Joli having repreſented to him, that h i 
neither ought nor could recede, after having proceeds B 


thus far, he reſolved to maintain his ground, and to abid " 
the event. However, before he went to the conſiſtor 

he ordered Joli to lock up all his papers, which ſhews b 
his diſtruſt, and his apprehenſions of being ſeized ; whis © 
notion was particularly ſuggeſted to him by the Abb l 


Chhaarrier, although he was obliged, more than any 2 \ 
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Iſe, to encourage him, thereby to aſſiſt him in extricat- 
ng himſelf from the dificulties into which he had plung- 
him by his imprudent counſels : whereas the Abbe 
amet and Joli, who had always foreſeen that the Pope 
would abandon him in the end, exerted all their endea- 
to detadgours to inſpire him with confidence and to diminiſh his 
ears, which mult have proved his deſtruction, had he 
Janſeniſii ven himſelf up to their influence. „ ES 
thi” At length, when he came to the conſiſtory, the Pope 
is Holindgrankly declared to him, that he had nominated a ſuffra- 
d from &gan, to govern the dioceſe of Paris during his abſence, 
gan to byyhich determination Cardinal de Retz in vain endeavour- 
above ted to induce him to retract. The Pope continued firm in 
bis reſolution, as did alſo Cardinal Roſpiglioſi, the ſe- 
-mined theretary of ſtate, to whom Cardinal de Retz applied him 
a few di ſelf, after the breaking up of the cor ſiſtory, requeſting 
he decla that the execution of the deſign might be at leaſt ſuſpend- 
to ſuppated, without any effect; aiter which he returned home 
to accon in great agitation of mind. But Joli, whom he ſent for 
e wiſhes (immediately, ſtrove to revive his courage, by repreſent- 
e ſtronge ing to him, that this nomination would never be admit- 
ur, and ſited in France; that all the biſhops would oppole it, ſee- 
hurt, as ing that their intereſts were equally concerned therein 
ace, whid with his; that the parliaments would never allow of a 
other cos precedent of this kind, ſo injurious to the liberties of the 
eſſing hin Ga lican church; that it would be neceſſary for him to 
hat he pn ſet a good face on the matter, and to tell thoſe who ſhould 
ed the Ci come to condole with him on the ſubje&, that he was more 


have tu 


ty immed concerned for his Holineſs's quiet than for his own pri- 
be carrie vate intereſt, being perſuaded that his nomination would 
e might | not take place, and that he would be obliged to retract 


uſe to ſub it; finally, that it was requiſite, without loſs of time, to 
bed to hig diſpatch a courier to Paris before that of the Pope, to 
arrier, th give his friends notice to regulate their meaſures accord. 
im, that) ingly with the biſhops and the parliament. Theſe ar- 
proceed guments in part diſpelled the Cardinal's fears, and he im- 
nd to abid mediately diſpatched Imbert, his valet de chambre, to 
conſiſto Genoa, with orders to deliver che packet which was 
ich ſhews 81ven him into the hands of a truſty merchant of that 
ed; whid ty, who was inſtructed to ſend a courier with it, in all 
the Abb halte, to Paris under the pretext of ſome buſineſs. It 
an any o Was judged neceſſary to uſe this precaution, to inſure the 

el _ ſafety 
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bin 
fafety of the diſpatches, which might otherwiſe hav anc 
been intercepted by order of the court, had the courie tha 
appeared to come directly from Rome; and that expedi. the 
ent had all the ſucceſs which had been expected from it, ſur 
For the courier from Cardinal de Retz having arrived a wh 
Paris two or three days before the Pope's meſſenger, hit ove 
eminency's friends concerted their meaſures with ſo much | 
judgment, that upon the very firſt propoſal that wa Ro 
made, in the aſſembly of the clergy, for the eſtabliſh cou 
embly oppoſed ir ſi het 
unanimouſly and with ſuch vehemence, that the Nuncig ou 
dared not produce his brief,“ and was obliged to ſend it ter 
back to the Pope, acquainting him, that he had ran great giv 
riſque of being ſtoned by the people, upon the bare re- wt 
port of ſuch a deſign being in agitation. The parliament fe: 
ated with no leſs vigour on the occafion, the attorney no 
and the advocates-general having loudly declared that, i nil 
the brief ſhould be preſented, they would proteſt againf 
It as an innovation. The firſt Prefident, with a majority 
of the members, appeared to be inclined to annul it, or, 
at leaſt, to prevent the execution of it: and, what is ſtil 
more aſtoniſhing, the biſhop of Meux, brother of the 

Chancellor Seguier, whom the court had deſtined to the 
| office of ſuffragan, abſolutely refuſed to take upon hin 
that poſt, being unwilling to expoſe himſelf to the hatred 
of the public ; although he was, both perſonally, and in 
conſequence of his brother's connections, eloſely attached 
to the court. | 
It even happened, in the ſequel, that Cardinal Maza- 
rin became as averſe to the brief as the reſt ; whether it 
was on account of the univerſal diſſatisfaction which he 
perceived it had created amongit the people and the 
clergy, or, perhaps, becauſe it was not altogether dil- 
advantageous to Cardinal de Retz, as he was thereit 
entitled Archbiſhop of Paris, and as the Pope alledged 
no Other reaſons for that nomination, than his abſenct 
from bis dicoceſe. 12 
The brief having, there fore, been rejected on all ſides fir 
the friends of Cardinal de Retz did not negle& to give 2 


co Fo de 
»The Pope's letter, containing the nomination of the ſuffi 
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him inſtant intelligence of the event, by the ſame means, 
and with the like precautions as had been uſed before; ſo 
that he received his diſpatches ſeveral days before thoſe for 
the Pope and M. de Lyonne arrived, and he had the plea- 
ſure of triumphing in his turn, and of inſulting thoſe 
who imagined they ſhould have obtained great advantages 
over him. „„ | Cee 
It was about this time that Queen Chriſtini came to 
Rome. She had been invited thither by his Holineſs, to 
confirm, in a more ſolemn manner, her abjuration of the 
heretical tenets of Luther. An action of this nature, 
ought doubtleſs to have been accompanied with all the ex- 
terior marks of ſeriouſneſs and gravity : but the Pope, 
giving a looſe to his natural diſpoſition, converted the 


whole into a kind of theatrical exhibition, compoſed of 


feaſts, pomp, trifles and idle ceremonies. He neglected 
nothing which had the leaſt tendency to pomp and mag- 
nificence ; imagining that this was the proper method to 
make himſelf appear in the eyes of all Europe as princt- 
al director of the ceremony, Nothing was to be ſeen 
ut treats, feaſts, balls, plays, carouſals, maſquerades 
and gallantries of every kind, for the ſpace of upwards 
of three months, and the Pope himſelf iſſued the neceſ- 
ſary orders with ſo much attention, and cauſed them to 
be executed with ſuch magnificence, that the Queen of 
Sweden herſelf made a jeſt of the whole matter, and 
turned his Holineſs into ridicule, as did every perſon of 
ſenſe, plainly perceiving that he departed from his cha- 
racter on the occaſion. Cardinal de Retz exerted all his 
endeavours to infinuate himſelf into the favour of that 
Princeſs, in which he ſucceeded tolerably well at firſt, 
but not altogether ſo well as Cardinal Azolini or Pimen- 
tel. He, however, would gladly have induced an opi- 
nion that he poſſeſſed as large a ſhare of her good graces 
as any one elſe, but thoſe who were accuſtomed to exa- 
mine more cloſely into matters, rightly judged that his 
pretenfions had little other foundation than in his own 
Vanity. The Cardinal, giving way to his natural diſpo- 
ſition, employed his whole time in the execution of this 
gn, tocally neglecting ail his other affairs: till he was 
rouzed from his lethargy by a freſh propoſal, which M. 
de Lyonne, by order of the court, made to his Holineſs, 


on”. 
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to nominate to the office of grand vicar one of the þ 
following perſons, viz. the dean of Notre-Dame, Nhe er 
Charton, the penitentiary, M. du Sauſſay, curate of Was! 
Leu and official of the dioceſe of Paris, who had bakhar 
lately nominated to the biſhopric of Toul, M. q 
 Rouille, curate of St. Bartholomew, or Meſſrs. Motgyali 
and Cornet, doors of the Sorbonne. The court emwgomi 
| prevailed on the biſhops, who were ſuffragans of iſurth 
archbiſhopric of Paris, to write to Cardinal de Retz, fait 
preſs him to accept of this propoſal, as being both refurth 
ſonable and advantageous to him, ſince at the ſame tingf tl 
that it tended to reſtore tranquillity to his dioceſe, it algert: 
included a tacit acknowledgment of his authority. tion 
The Pope backed this propoſal from the court wiko er 
his whole influence. After having cauſed all the frienide | 
of Cardinal de Retz to ſpeak to him on the ſubjeR, this c 
laſtly ſpoke to him himſelf, in terms of a requeſt, partwith 
cularly recommending to his choice M. du Sauſſay, fadvi 
whom his Holineſs declared that he would be reſpontibhwhi, 
and would engage that he ſhould conduct himſelf in bod: 
manner to his ſatisfaction, and that he ſhould flrifand 
conform to all his orders. Otherwiſe he promiſed to nfent 
voke his nomination, and to do, afterwards, whatewpron 
the Cardinal ſhould require of him, pledging himſelf imak 
ſupport and protect him with all the authority of thethe 
Holy See. At leaſt this is what Cardinal de Retz declyeont 
ed to his friends, whoſe ſentiments were divided reſpeffavo 
ing that propoſal, The Abbe Charrier and M. de Crofpre! 
| did not heſitate a moment to pronounce it as their opii whi 
on, that it was requiſite that the Cardinal ſhould com give 
with the wiſhes of the court and of the Pope, alledginfque 
as their reaſons, that it was of the utmoſt conſequen ons, 
to keep fair with the ſuffragan biſhops, in order to ſeculgy's 
their ſervices on future occaſions, and that, before 155 


things, his eminency ought to exert himſelf, to maniſ But 
his authority over the ſpiritualities: after which he mißt on, 
eaſily effect his re-eſtabliſhment in his temporal rights dire 
Joli was of a different opinion, and, although he em Wh 
curred in the nomination of M. du Sauſſay, he maintah vice 
ed that ſome real and immediate advantages ought to) 
drawn from the confuſion of the Pope, on account of dh 
refuſal of his brief, from the applications of the _ 


* 
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of the hung from the favourable diſpoſition of the clergy : th 
Dame, Nhe re-eſtabliſhment of the Cardinals ſpiritual authority | 
rate of Was no longer, properly, the matter in queſtion, ſeeing | 

hat the curate of St. Severin, whom Cardinal de Retz 
|, M. Rad appointed his grand vicar, had been received in that 
rs. Moyguality in the general aſſembly of the clergy ; that the 
ourt evgomination of a ſecond grand vicar could anſwer no 
ns of tfyrther purpoſe in that reſpect, and that it was a finiſhed 
Retz, affair; that it was, therefore, neceſſary to puſh matters 
rther, and to proceed to the effectual re-eſtabliſhment 
ſame tingf the temporalities, without truſting to diſtant and un- 
ſe, it algertain hopes, by inſerting a clauſe in the act of nomina- 
ity. tion of M. du Sauſſay, enjoining the ſaid M. du S. not 
:ourt wito enter upon the execution of his functions, till Cardinal 
he frienide Retz ſhould firſt be reſtored to the temporal rights of 
ubjeR, this office. The Abbe Lamet, in the beginning, ſided 
eſt, partwith Joli, both of them grounding their opinion on the 
wuilay, fadvices which were cantinually received from Paris, and 
eſponſibl which uniformly repreſented the diſpoſitions of the whole 
mſelf in body of the clergy to be in the higheſt degree favourable, 
1d flrifand that, if the Cardinal would, on their account, con- 
iſed to nfent to nominate a grand vicar whom the court ſhould ap- 

whatenprove of, it was not to be doubted, but that they would 
himſelf make it a point, to procure him full ſatisfaction in all 
ty of thether reſpects : from whence they (the Abbe and Joli) 
tz deeli concluded, that it would be neceſſary to make uſe of this 
d reſpel ſavourable occurrence, and to prevail on the aſſembly to 
de Crol preſs the matter home, during the embarraſſment to 
eir opiu which the want of legal government in the dioceſe had 
Id com given riſe, and that, ſhould the Cardinal grant the re- 
alledginfqueſted nomination of a grand vicar free of all conditi- 
aſequem ons, the affair would drop of itſelf, and their (the cler- 
to ſecutgy's) good intentions would be diſſipated together with the 
before aaiſembly, for want of proper care to turn them to advantage. 
o maniſ But at laſt the Abbe Lamet having given up his opini- 
| he migfOn, becauſe he had not reſolution to contend with and 
rights directly to oppoſe the ſentiments of Cardinal de Retz, 
h he em who had declared himſelf in favour of the firſt ad- 
maintalfVice, his eminency determined to ſend the nomination of 
ght to M. du Sauſſay, without annexing any kind of condition 
unt of whatſoever. 1 | | | | | 


the con However, 


ſeſſion of his temporalities. | 
was no better approved of than the firſt, and his emi. 
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However, Joli, judging the matter to be of the utmaf/ 
importance, and that ſhould this favourable opportunity 
be negleQed, the like might never offer again, exerteq 
_ himſelf afreſh, to prevail on the Cardinal to ſend, a 
leaſt, the act of nomination to the biſhop of Chalong 
with inſtructions to ſhew it to the aſſembly, but to de. 
_ clare, at the ſame time, that he ſhould not put it in 
force, till the Cardinal ſhould be reinſtated in the pol. 
But this laſt expedient 


nency contented himſelf with the vain hopes of the 
_ Pope's ſolicitations in his behalf, and of the good offices 
of the clergy. | „ — 


A courier was, therefore, diſpatched with the Pope\ 


orders, and the inſtructions from the Cardinal de Retz 
which were addreſſed to the biſhops, ſuffragans of the 


archbiſhopric of Paris, together with the act of nomina- 


tion, and three letters, which he defired might be pre- 


| ſented to the King, to the Queen, and to the aſſembly 


of the clergy. Theſe three letters were ſuppreſſed, be 


cauſe, the ſuffragans having thought proper to put then 


into the hands of Cardinal Mazarin, he kept them a long 


time, after which he ſent them back to M. de Lyonne, 
to be re- delivered to Cardinal de Retz, acquainting him, 
that their Majeſties would neither open thoſe which were 


addreſſed to them, nor ſuffer that to be preſented which 
was intended for the aſſembly of the clergy. Thus, 


nothing but the act of nomination appeared, and, in vir. 


tue of that act, M. du Sauſſay immediately took poſſeſſi. 


on of his office of grand vicar, and entered upon the go- 
vernment of the dioceſe, where all things, in conſe -. 


quence, remained quiet for ſome time, as alſo at Rome 
Cardinal de Retz took this opportunity to have a ſecond 
operation performed upon his ihoulder, by a man who 
boaſted that he would make a cure of it, and who had 


the reputation of being very ſkilful in his profeſſion. 


It mult be acknowledged, that after this operation he 
was able to uſe his arm more freely than he had hither- 


to done. | 


f 
In the meari time, the Cardinal and his friends conti- 


| 


nued in daily expectation of receiving intelligence of the 
ſervices, which they had promiſed themſelves from the, 
aſſembly 
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| ſembly of the clergy ; but they quickly perceived 
4 CS gentlemen had totally forgot the intereſts of 
* their archbi:hop after having obtained from him what 
+ they deſired. The new grand vicar, alſo, acted in the 


ſame manner, with this difference only, that M. du Sauſ- 


| ſay, not contented with doing no one fingle act of all 


that had been expected from him, even affected to ſet 
himſelf in direct oppoſition, on every occaſion to the Car- 


N dinal's intereſts : which appeared chiefly in three import- 
ant inſtances. 5 | 


The firſt was on occaſion of an order, which bis emi- 
nency ſent to him, to take in his name and as his pro- 


curator, the oath of fidelity, in order to remove every 
obſtacle to the reſtitution of the temporalities, which 
could no longer be withheld but under that pretext. 


This M. du Sauflay refuſed to do. He even refuſed 
to iſſue any public declaration, whereby it might ap- 


| pear that he had attended in due form, to take the above 
ES ids ' 


The ſecond was with reſpect to the publication of the 
bull for the Jubilee, which had been put off from time to 


time, during the diſputes relative to the government of 
the dioczſe. This was an affair in which it ſeemed im- 
| poſſible that any obſtacle ſhould ariſe ; but M. du Sauſ- 


im, fay thought proper to ſtart a difficulty merely through 


wantonneſs, without the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, and with 


the ſole view of prejudicing the intereſts of Cardinal de 
Retz, by aſſuming, in the act of publication, the title of 
grand vicar of the archbiſhopric, inſtead of that of grand 
vicar of the archbiſhop ; which would have been of in- 
finite tonſequence, had it been ſuffered to paſs unnoticed : 
but the chapter fortunately diſcovered the innovation and 
vigorouſly oppoled it, cauſing the proper alteration to be 
made in the act, by eraling this new title, which could, 
5 right, belong to them, alone, during the vacancy of the 
8 | 

The third inſtance in which M. du Sauſſay manifeſted 
his evil intentions was, in granting permiſſion” to the 
biſhop of Coutance to confer orders, and to execute the 
other epiſcopal functions during the Holy Week, al- 
though that prelate had been interdicted by Cardinal 


de Retz and by the curate of the Magdalen, his grand 


Vicar, 
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_ vicars This induced a conſiderable number of the 


canons to abſent themſelves from the ſervice, which w 


| pn as uſual on Holy Thurſday ; and, the wool 


aving remarked this circumſtance, it gave much offence, 


| particularly as the biſhop was taken ill during the cere- 


mony of conſecrating the oils, and in celebrating the 
Maſs, which he went through with great difficulty, 
after the attendants had been repeatedly obliged to 
throw water in his face, and to rub his noſe and tem. 


ples with wine, to prevent his ſwooning. Every one; 


conſidered this accident as a puniſhment from heaven, 


and as a warning to the authors of this innovation. 


All theſe circumſtances, it might have been imagined, 


would have induced Cardinal de Retz to have revoked 
the nomination of M. du Sauſſay, as he was ftrongly 
| urged to do by the major part of his friends. He, 
however, choſe rather to wait with patience, and to 
prefer his complaints, in an humble manner, to the 

Fope: more eſpecially, as there were not wanting 
| Perſons, who endeavoured to put a favourable con- 
ſtruction on the conduct of M. du Sauſlay, obſerving. 
that all that he could have done, with reſpect to the 


oath of fidelity, would have ſerved only to irritate the 


court; that the title of grand vicar of the archbiſhop. 


ric, which he had aſſumed, ntereſted the chapter 
alone, and by no means the archbiſhop ; that the per- 


_ miſſion which he had granted to the biſhop of Coutance, 
to officiate, in his epiſcopal character, in the dioceſe of 


Paris, had led him to recognize the Cardinal's authority, 
in the very place where he had formerly appeared to. 
contemn it ; that, after all, lenient meaſures alone would 


have any effect with the court; that M. du Sauſlay 
could not at firſt do all that he might be inclined to do 
for his eminency's ſervice ; and that, by his moderate 
and prudent conduct, he had already obtained the recal 


of Meſſrs. Chevalier and PAvocat, the fiſt grand vicar, 


and of all the other ecceleſiaſtics, who had been exiled 


in conſequence of their connections with Cardinal de 


Retz. 


In ſpite of all theſe arguments, however, his emi- 


nency was, in his heart, violently offended at the con- 


duct of his new grand vicar, which he clearly perceived 
353 wn. 


KS 


and deſtruction, had it been poſſible. 
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e was but an antiice : but he determined to diſſemble his 
reſentment for a ſeaſon, with the view of waiting the 
event of a brief, which his Holineſs had ſent, ſome 


ſhort time before, to the aſſembly of the clergy, on the 
ſubject of the general peace, to exhort the King to 
procure that bleſſing to the whole chriſtian world. No 
mention whatever was made therein of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin; but, without naming him, the whole tenor of 
the brief ſufficiently demonſtrated, that his Holineſs 


| judged him to be little inclined to peace. In ſpeaking 
of the King, theſe terms were made uſe of: alioguin per 
fe ad pacem propen/um : which it was ſuppoſed would not 
prove agreeable to that miniſter, and that he would 
d certainly manifeſt his reſentment, in a manner which 
would give great offence to the Pope. 


In fact Cardinal 
Mazarin was highly diſpleaſed with the terms of the 


} brief, and, to ſhew the court of Rome that he perfectly | 
- underſtood them, he prevailed on the aſſembly to juſtify 


him in their anſwer, which thoſe gentlemen did with 
ſuch exactneſs, that all their letters were wholly filled” 


with the good intentions of his eminency towards a 


peace, the meaſures which he had already taken, and 
the earneſtneſs with which he conſtantly exerted himſelf, 
to accompliſh that great work. That ahſwer met with 
a very unfavourable reception from the Pope, and as, at 
the ſame time, intelligence was brought to Rome of the 
treaty which France had entered into with Cromwell, 
it was expected that his Holineſs would have given ſome 
open teſtimony of his diſpleaſure: but the public found 
themſelves deceived in that reſpect, and, M. de Lyonne 
having been recalled ſoon afterwards, this new meaſure 


greatly augmented the uneaſineſs of the Holy Father, 


who began to be apprehenſive that France intended to 
drop all connection whatever with him, and to devote 
herſelf entirely to the proſecution of the war in Italy. 
This cauſed his Holineſs to yield himſelf up to all the 


natural weakneſs of his diſpoſition, and he would no 


longer liſten to any propoſals concerning Cardinal de 
Retz, but what might tend to plunge him in utter ruin 


The arrival of Don Mario, the Pope's brother, and 
of his nephews, contributed to confirm him in this un- 
favourable 
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_ favourable diſpoſition towards the Cardinal. Thoſe. 
gentlemen had, at length been ſent for to Rome by his 
Holineſs, and had made their entry with a kind of tri. 
umph. The Holy Father had long diſſembled upon that 
ſubject, having ſuffered himſelf to be earneſtly ſolicited 

to adopt the meaſure by the Queen of Sweden, and by 
all the Cardinals, from whom he required their ſenti. 
ments in writing, as if his weakneſs could poſſibly have 

been extenuated by that of his courtiers, who well knew 
that they could give him no other advice, without draw. 
ing upon themſelves his diſpleaſure. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that this change proved very diſadvantageous 
to the affairs of Cardinal de Retz, becauſe the relation 
of the Pope, who were ſolely occupied with the thought 
of eſtabliſhing their fortune, carefully avoided eſpouſing 
the intereſts of an unfortunate Cardinal, and whom. 

- almoſt every one ſeemed to have abandoned, thereby to 

| Expoſe themſelves to the indignation of the court of 
France. In the mean time, as Cardinal de Retz had 
plainly perceived this change, and was fully convinced 
that he had nothing further to expect from that quarter; 
knowing, moreover, that M. du Sauſſay continued to 

purſue a conduct, which muſt in the end prove the 
total deſtruction of his affairs; the Cardinal, | ſay, de. 
termined to proceed immediately to the act of revocation, 
without communicating his deſign to the Pope, Who 
would, doubtleſs, have diſſuaded him from it. With this 
view, he once more demanded permiſſion of his Holineſs. ta 
to go to the baths of Saint Caſſien, under the former te 
pretext of the hurt in his ſhoulder, to wait there, with 
ter tranquillity, till he ſhould receive intelligence of 
the effects which that revocation ſhould produce at Paris, 
and allo at Rome, where he did not think it prudent to 
continue any longer expoſed to the caprices and to the 
bad humour of the Pope. He was further induced to 
adopt this deſign by the conſideration that the plague 
raged at Naples, and that it began to approach toward; 
Rome, from whence he retired a few days after the 
departure of M. de Lyonne, and after having expedited 
the act of revocation. | . 
This act was conceived in terms ſufficiently honour- 
able with reſpect to M. du Sauflay ; but it was ver) 
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poſitive and expreſsly prohibited him from inter. 
meddling, in any ſhape, in the government of the dio- 
ceſe, either in*the quality of grand vicar, or in that of 
official, the functions of which poſt he had executed 
ever ſince the time of the firſt archbiſhop. The Car- 
dinal again appointed Meſſrs. Cheva ier and PAvocat, 
together with the curates of the Magdalen and of St. 


Severin to be his grand vicars, and for official M. Joli, 
'a canon of Notre-Dame, and M. Porcher, one of the 


doctors of the Sorbonne, to the office of vicegerent: the 


act was not only duly notified to M. du Sauſſay, but 


was alſo fixed up at the corners of all the ſtreets, that no 


one might pretend to be ignorant of its contents. Thus 
MN. du Sauſſay could not diſpenſe with paying obedience 


to it; and as his [Bullet] letters of induction to the 
biſhopric of Toul had been already expedited, he ap- 
plied to the biſhops of Chartres and of Meaux, to per- 


form the ceremony of his conſecration at St. Dennis. 
But, thoſe gentlemen having repreſented to him, that 
they could not take upon themſelves to act on the oc. 
ſion, without leave from the archbiſhop, or from his 


grand vicars, he was obliged to have recourſe to M. Che- 


valier, who did not ſuffer him to reiterate his requeſt, 
being very glad to have an opportunity, by his ſub- 


miſſion, to eltabliſh Cardinal de Retz's and his own 


authority; and making no doubt, but that the court 


would approve a ſtep, which be had been induced to 
take ſolely at the requ.it of a perſon, whom they pro- 
tected and eſteemed. 73 8 

But, intelligence of this affair having been given to 
the court, he was immediately ordered to appear before 


the chancellor, who very ſeverely repriman::ed him for 


his temerity, in continuing to execute the functions of a 
grand vicar; and, upon retiring, he was taken into 
cuſtody and was conducted to the Baſtile, where, for a 
long time, he experienced the moſt rigorous treatment. 
The court, or rather Cardinal Mazarin, did not ſtop 
here, and they ſuffered their reſentment to carry them 
ſo far, as even to prevent the effect of the permiſſion 
granted by the grand vicar, by obliging M. du Sauſſay 
to go to Poiſſy to be conſecrated, which place is in the 
dioceſe of Chartres, The fear of a fimilar treatment 

Vor. II. _— _ compelled 
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compelled M. PAvocat to retire from the city in all 
haſte ; ſo that, in conſequence of his retreat, the whole 
government of the dioceſe once more devolved upon the 
\ curate of St. Severin, who was the only perſon whom 
the court permitted to execute the office of grand vicar, + 
and that too with no ſmall difficulty: Cardinal Mazarin, 
on all occaſions, complying with the utmoſt unwilling- _ 
neſs with every propoſal which appeared to be for the 
benefit of Cardinal de Retz. „ 
When the news of this revocation was brought to 
Rome, the Pope was highly irritated at the proceeding: | 
and, although the plague had obliged him to retire to 
Monte Cavallo, where he ſaw ſcarcely any company, 
and where he would not ſuffer any one to ſpeak to him 
of public affairs ; he, nevertheleſs, diſpatched a courier 
to Cardinal de Retz, who ſtill continued at St. Caſſien, 
ordering him to reinſtate M. du Sauſſay, in compliance 
with the earneſt ſolicitations of the court on that head. 
This order ſerved to convince Cardinal de Retz that he 
had nothing further to expect from the cc urt of Rome: 
as he was much diſſatisfied with that court on other 
accounts, as the plague raged at Rome with great vio- 
lence, and as he was no longer able to ſupport the ſame 
appearance there as he had hitherto done, for want of 
a fund, he, at length, determined to retire from Italy: 
and, after having ſent a perſon to Florence, to concert 
ſecretly wich the Bailly de Gondy the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for his journey into the dominions of the Grand 
Duke, he retired at firſt to a private houſe, called Ma- 
reſme, where he remained for ſome days, with his 
Whole retinue. | | 
It was from hence that he wrote to the Pope, repre- 
ſenting to him that the preſent ſtate of affairs in his 
dioceſe required that he, ſhould return towards Paris, in 
order that he might be nearer at hand, to remedy the 
diſorders which had ariſen from his abſence; that he 
| ſhould always depend on his protection againſt the per- 
ſecutions of his enemies, and againſt the violences of- 
fered to his perſon and to the church ; that, moreover, 
he thought himſelf bound to releaſe his Holineſs from 
the importunities to which he was daily ſubjected on | 
his behalf, and to ſpare him a part of the ery 1 | 
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and uneaſineſs which he muſt experience on that account. 
After this, Cardinal de Retz diſpatched the Abbe Lamet 
and Joli before, and ſet out from Mareſme, during the 


night, on his journey to a country ſeat belonging to 
Cardinal John Charles de Medicis, taking with him 
only Malclerc and two of his valets, the better to con- 
ceal his rout. Immediately upon his arrival at that ſeat, 
the Bailly de Gondy waited on him, and brought him 


intelligence that the ſiege of Valenciennes had been 


' raiſed by the prince of Conde, who had forced the be- 
ſiegers in their entrenchments : which gave him hopes 
ol better ſucceſs in his journey, and encreaſed the con- 
 fidence of the grand Duke and of the Cardinals de Me- 
dicis, who, but for this circumſtance, would apparently 


have been not a little embarraſſed by his retreat. He 
continued two days at this place, whither he ſent for 


Croiſſy, who had remained at Florence, having accom- 
panied M. de Lyonne ſo far on his road, and not daring to 


return to Rome on account of the plague. The Bailly 
de Gondy, obſerving that the Cardinal confided in this 
man, and had entruſted him wich the ſecret deſign of 


his journey, and with his intention of going to Bezancon, 


warned his eminency to be on his guard againſt him: 
he would never explain the reaſons which induced him 


to give the Cardinal this caution, but Joli judged that, 


as ſuperintendant of the Grand Duke's poſts, he might, 


according to the cuſtom of all courts, who are willing 


to gain a knowledge of every thing that paſles, have 
intercepted ſome of the diſpatches of Croiſſy, by which 
he had diſcovered the treachery of that gentleman to- 
wards the Cardinal. This intimation, however, had no 
effect upon him, and he ſtil] abandoned himſelf to the 


guidance of this man, in the ſame manner as he had 
before done at Rome, After this, he purſued his jour- 
_ ney, directing his courſe towards Petremoly, with his 


ſmall retinue, and, having paſſed through the diſtrict of 
Maſſa, he arrived in the Milaneze, travelling with a 


paſſport from the Count de Fuenſaldagne, who ſent him 


alſo an eſcort of fifty horſe. That governor would 


gladly hive done ſomething more for him, and he was 


very ailiduous in ſounding Malclerc on that ſubjeQ, 
obſerving that his eminency ought to repair direAly to 
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the prince of Conde, in Flanders, to concert ſuch mea- 
| ſures with him as might | de for their mutual advantage; 


and that, ſhould he decline to follow this advice, he 


would be no longer able to ſupport his credit, and 
would find himſelf abandoned by all the world. This 
was alſo the opinion of Joli, w 


o had already earneſtly 
exhorted him not to let this 1 ſlip, as he had 

f his journey through Spain, 
and to enter into treaty with .the Count de Fuenſal- 


dagne: but the Cardinal wanted courage to adopt this 
meaſure, although, at his departure from Rome, he had 
appeared to be very well diſpoſed to it, and, throughout 

the whole journey, had affected to declare upon every 
oecaſion, that he was determined to unite himſelf with 
the Spaniards and the prince of Conde. 


However, as it was requiſite that he ſhould part on 


good terms with the Count, he demanded a cypher of 
him, and cauſed Malclerc to tell him that he intended 
to follow his advice; that he had no other view in 
uitting Italy; and that, after having continued for a 
> ww time at Bezancon, till he ſhould receive inteli- 
gence from his friends, he would direct his courſe to 


anders. He requeſted letters from him to the gover- 


nor of Franche-Comtẽ, after which Cardinal de Retz | 


purſued his journey with his eſcort : and, having paſſed 
within two leagues of Milan and eight of Valence, 
which was at that time befieged, he arrived on the 
banks of the lake, where he embarked for Mourgues, 
and from thence continued his journey, by the rout of 
Valley and Lauzanes, to Bezancon, which place he 
reached toward: the latter end of the month of Auguſt, 


in the year 1656. 


Immediately vpon the Cardinal's arrival in Franche- 


Comte, he made enquiry for the Abbe de Varteville, 


whom he had formerly met with at S-. Sebaſtian's, at 


the palace of the Baron, his brother; ard, having learnt, 


in paſling through Pontarlier, that he ws at a place at 
but a ſmall diſtance from thence, called Uſains, he ſent 
Malclerc thither, to requeſt that the Abbe would pro- 
cure him an aſylum, where he might remain till he 


could receive intelligence of the flate of his affairs at 
Paris. The Abbe de Lamet and joli went to Bezancon. 


The 


I 
j 
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The Abbe de Vatteville was, at firſt, not a little ſur- 
prized, and even embarraſſed by this application from 
the Cardinal, having but little credit in that country, 
although he earneſtly ſought to induce an opinion of the 
contrary. Indeed his whole behaviour, in the begin - 


ning, 1 ſnewed that he would gladly have been 


excuilcd from complying with his eminency's requeſt. 
But reflecting, afterwards, that this might prove the 


means of recommending him to the favour of the court 


of Spain, he obtained a retreat for him at the houſe of 


the Marchioneſs de Conflans, his relation, whoſe huſband 
was at that time in Flanders. He did not fo ſtrictly 


confine himſelf to this abode, but that he made ſeveral 
excurſions, to different parts of the country, during the 
term of ſome months. It is true that he returned from 


time to time to the houſe of the Marchioneſs, to whom, 
ia the ſequel, and according to his uſual cuſtom, he 
communicated a conſiderable part of the adventures of | 


his life. 3% 555 | 
la the mean time, the Abbe de Lamet and Joli conti- 
nued at Bezancon, at which place ſome of the Cardinal's 


_ attendants arrived ſoon afterwards, whom he had left in 


Italy, and to whom he had given orders to repair to Straſ- 
bourg and divers ocher places, where they were to wait 
for his arrival. M. Verjus was one of the firſt who, by 
accident, came to Bezancon ; and Joli, having ſeen him 
pats by the door of the inn at which he lodged, ſtopped 

and detained him, judging him to be the propereſt per- 

ſon whatever to be ſent to Paris to acquire intelligence: 
of which the Cardinal having approved, he was imme- 
diately diſpatched thither. Ile executed his commi ion 
with ſo mach diligence, that in a few days information 


was received from him, that Cardinal Mazarin had ma- 


nife ſted much uneafiacis on occaſion of the departure of 
Cardinal de Retz from Italy; taat he had cauſed a pro- 
clamation to be iſſued, w hereby all perſons were prohi- 
bited from giving him ſhelter; that he exerted all his en- 
deavours to procure the re-eſtabliihment of Ml. du Sauſſay; 
that the atlembly of the clergy oppoſed it, as tending to 
revive the former contelt relative to a ſuffragan, but that 
they had determined to requeit Cardinal de Retz to nomi- 


nate ſuca grand vicars as ſhould be agreeable to the King. 


promung 


- 
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_ promiſing to employ themſelves afterwards to obtain the 
reſtitution cf his temporalities; that the biſhop of Chalons | 


did not doubt but that they would fulfil this promiſe, and 
anſwered in a manner for the ſucceſs; that the Count de 


' Montrefor and ſeveral others were of his (the biſhop's) 


opinion, inſiſting that the Cardinal ought to conform to 
the wiſhes of the court in the nomination of a new grand 
vicar, and that if that affair vas not regulated ſoon, tliere 
was reaſon to apprehend that the court would proceed, of 
their own authority, to appoint a perſon to execute the 
functions of that office, notwithſtanding that M. d' Au- 

bigny and ſome others of the Cardinal's friends oppoied 
this advice, and that it had been repreſented to the Count 
and the reſt who joined in his ſentiments, that his emi- 
nency was very averſe to the meaſure 
Upon the receipt of this intelligence, Cardinal de Retz 
immediately wrote to the biſhop of Chilons, to inform 
him more fully of his intentions, and to diſſuade him 
from the above reſolution: but ſcarcely had the letters 
been diſpatched, before the news arrived by the poſt, that 
the biſhop had of his own authority, cauſed an inſtru- 
ment to be drawn up in due form, by the perſon who 
was employed occaſionally to counterfeit his eminency's 
hand — appointing the dean of Notre Dame to the 
office of grand vicar, together with a letter from Cardi- 
nal de Retz, fabricated in the ſame manner, to the aſſem- 
bly of the clergy, in which he requeſtc.{ chem to intercede 
with his Majeſty for the reſtitution of his temporalities. 
This letter was dated from Pleflis, two days only before 
its delivery: from whence Cardinal Mazarin concluded 
that Cardinal de Retz was very near at hand. This cir- 
cumſtance alarmed the court to that degree, that they in- 
ſtantly ſent a letter de cachet to the alembiy, in which 
his Majeſty declared, that he would not _ ear to any 
ſolicitations reſpecting the temporalities of the archbiſhop- 
rie, although he had conſented to the re-eftabliſhment of the 
ſpiritualities, meiely in compliance with their requeſt: 


ſeeing that an application had been actually made to the 


Pope, to appoint a number of judges to determine upon 
the charges inſtituted againſt Cardinal de Retz, and who 
would take into conſideration whether he ought to be re- 
inſtated, or not, in the temporalities, whilſt the 2 
oul 
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ſhould be till depending. Advice was afterwards receiv- 
ed that the aſſembly of the clergy had acted in a manner 
directly contrary to what the biſhop of Chalons had ex- 
ected, for which he apologized, by declaring that he 
had been deceived himſelf, and that he imagined that 


he had ſecured a ſufficient number of ſuffrages to carry 
his point. In fact, the matter was ſtrongly conteſted, and 


had it been decided by à majority of voices, it would, 


without the leaſt difficulty, have paſſed in favour of the 


Cardinal. But the cuſtom of that company being to vote 
by provinces, it happened that that of Paris, which, on 
every account, ought to have eſpouſed his cauſe, declared 


againſt him: fo that, out of eleven provinces, there were 


five only which ſided with him. 1 
In reality, the project of the biſhop of Chalons was 


. not ſo much to the advantage of Cardinal de Retz as it 
was imagined to be: his propoſal being only, that the 


aſſembly ſhould exert themſelves in behalf of his emi- 
nency, to procure him the reſtitution of his tem poralities, 


when a favourable opportunity ſhould offer; and that, in 
the mean time, they ſhould preſent the moſt humble re- 


monſtrances to the King, requeſting permiſſion to lay be- 


fore him their ſentiments on this and all the other affairs 


which related to the church. To judge rightly of the 
matter, the other propoſi:ion, which was adopted by the 
aſſembly, was much better digeſted, and, perhaps, more 
advantageous : and indeed it had been concerted by per- 
ſons of greater abilities than the biſhop of Chalons, al- 


though, perhaps, more malicioully diſpoſed, amongſt 

others by M. de Marca, the archbiſhop of Toulouze. The 
_ purport of it was, that the King ſhould be humbly ſoli- 
_ cited, to cauſe this affair of Cardinal de Retz to be 


terminated in the courſe of fix months, by eccleſiaſti- 


Ee cal judges, to be appointed for that purpoſe, who ſhould 


begin with taking into conſideration the ſeizure of the 


temporalities of his archbiſhopric and of his other be- 
nefices; and, in caſe that the buſineſs ſhould be ſpun 


out to a great length, that the agents of the clergy ſhould 


make the proper applications to the King, to cauſe the 


neceſſary regulations to be made reſpecting the tem- 
poralities, conformable to the canonical laws and conſti- 
e 8 
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tutions, and to the privileges and liberties of the Galli- | 


It muſt, at leaſt, be acknowledged that this reſolution 


wore a ſpecious appearance, and feemed in the main con- 
| formable to the eſtabliſhed rules, although it was, in 


fact, very diſadvantageous to Cardinal de Retz, ſeeing 


that all the good offices of the aflembly terminated in a 


roceſs, the judges of which would, in all probability, 
e totally devoted to the court, and that, ſhould that 


| meaſure be found inſufficient to anſwer the propoſed de- 


fign, the matter ſhould aſterwards be referr:d to the 


agents of the clergy, perſons who are commonly the mere 


ſlaves of the court, who ſolicit that office ſolely with 
the view of eſtabliſhing their fortune, and who, more- 


over, have very little credit, at any other time than 
when the aſſembly is fitting. Cardinal de Retz ap- 
peared to be much affected with the news of the pro- 
_ ceſs, with which he was menaced by this determination 
of the aſſembly, and of which he entertained fo violent 
an apprehenſion, that it was the ſole conſideration which 
_ reſtrained him from adopting more vigorous meaſures. 
The truth, however, is, that he ſoon conſoled himſelf 
with the thought, that this deſertion of the clergy would 


induce his friends to adviſe him to a reſignation, a deſign 
which he had never totally laid afide from the time of his 
negotiations with Davanton. Moreover, the biſhop of 
Chalons, and, by his order, Meſſrs. de Port Port- Royal 


_ addrefled ſeveral well-written letters to him, in which 


they recommended to his imitation the examples of the 
holy biſhops, who had retired to deſarts and caverns 
during the times of perſecution ; which induced him 
to form the frivolous and chimerical deſign of retiring 
alſo, with the view of acquiring a great reputation in 
the world, by following the example of thoſe emi- 
nent perſons : although he meant to conceal himſelt in 
a manner and diſpoſition totally different from theirs. 
But, as it was neceſſary to make previous proviſion for 


his ſubſiſtence, the Cardinal ſent Verjus to Paris, to con- 
fer with his friends on that ſubject. Before his depar- 
ture, ſeveral ſchemes were ſuggeſted, for eſtabliſhing a 


kind of fund, independent ot the court. Joli propoſed 
— | 8 
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that alms-boxes ſhould be placed in the different churches 
of the dioceſe, with this inſcription, For the r 


the archbiſhop; obſerving that, if the court ſuffered thoſe 
boxes to remain, they would produce a conſiderable and 


certain revenue, and would ſerve to confirm the people 


in their good diſpoſitions towards his eminency : and that 


if they (the court) ſhould cauſe them to be removed, 


that rigour might revive the hatred of the public to Car- 
dinal Mazarin, as being the author of fo virulent a per- 


ſecution, and might tend ſtill more to animate their cha- 


rity, of which the curates might give them to underſtand, 
under the ſeal of confeflion, that they would render 
| themſelves the truſtees, and might afterwards remit it to 
dim, acco ding to the inſtructions which they ſhould re- 
ceive on that head. But the Cardinal would by no 
means liſten to this propoſal, which he treated as a mean- 
neſs unworthy of him: however, Verjus communi- 
| cated it to his eminency's friends at Paris, many of 
whom, amongſt others, M &'Aubigny, highly appro- 
ved of it, obſerving, that nothing could be more hap- 
pily conceived, nor could ſuit better with the preſent 
conjuncture. 5 | „ | | 
| Nevertheleſs, this propoſal was not adopted, the bi- 
ſhop of Chalons, who had the ſupreme direction of the 
Cardinal's affairs, having ſecured for his eminency a fund 
of eight thouſand erowns a year, for his ſubfiſtence. 
Thus, depending on this revenue, which was rather 
mall for him, he at firlt determined to conceal himſelf, 
by ſhifting his abode continually from city to city, with- 


out entering into Any connection whatever with the 
prince of Conde or with the Spaniards; although he was 


ſtill in a condition to treat with them upon advantageous | 


terms But, beiides that the lole idea of the proceſs 
conſtantly alarmed him, he had taken ſuch a fancy to the 


licentious life of the hottelleries, that he thought oft 


nothing, but of concealing himſelf from the obſervati- 


on ot thoſe perſons, who he well knew did not approve 


of this new kind of life. With this view, he ſent away, 


under various pretexts and to different places, thoſe whoſe 
preſence might put him under any reſtraint. He chang- 


ed his name, and obliged all his attendants to do the 
lame. He no longer talked to them but of marches and 
1 | counter 
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counter marches, to elude the purſuit of the emiſſaries of 
Cardinal Mazarin. In this he was marvelouſly ſeconded 
by his equerry Malclerc, whom he always retained about 
his perſon in preference to every one elſe : becauſe that 

fidelis Achates was careful to render him other pleaſant 
' ſervices, on particular occaſions, by means of which he 
had acquired an influence over him which was totally un- 
controulable. N 1 
In the mean time, repeated intelligence arriving from 
Paris, that the court had obtained information of the 
place to which Cardinal de Retz had retired in Franchẽ- 
Comptè, and had given orders for ſeizing his perſon, it 
was found neceſſary that he ſhould retire from thence : on 


which his eminency determined with no ſmall relutan- | 


cy. on account of the connections which he had formed 
during his abode there. Nor was this reſolution adopt- 
ed at laſt, till ſome diſpatches had been received from 
Joli, who, having been detained, by fickneſs, at his inn 
at Bezancon, ſent notice to the Cardinal, that a perſon 
named la Neuville, major of Briſſac, had lately appear- 
ed in that quarter, and had made ſtrict enquiry whether 
Cardinal de Retz had been ſeen in that country; that 


| ſome perſons whom he (Joli) had employed to watch 


him, had reported, that he frequently went to the houſes 
of Blein, an &chewin,* and of a perſon who had formerly 

been ſecretary to M. Beauſſaut, the intendant of Alſace; 
that, at thoſe times when he went from the city into the 
country, he was joined by ſeveral cavaliers; and finally, 
that M. Tineau, the ſecretary of the town houſe, to 
whom his eminency had been recommended by the 
. Count de Fuenſaldagne, had warned the Abbe de Lamet 
and Joli to be upon their guard, and to ſuggeſt the ſame 
precaution to Cardinal de Retz, ſhould he be ſtill in the 
province: as he (the ſecretary) was well convinced that 
ſome ſecret meaſures were concerting againſt him with the 
magiſtracy of the city. The Abbe de Vatteville, alſo, 
ſent the like intelligence to the Cardinal, which oblige 4 
him, at length, to retire into Switzerland, from when::e 
| he wrote to the Abbe Lamet and Joli to repair to him at 
| Conſtance, 


* A magiſtrate, whoſe office is nearly fimilar to that of a ſhetiff 
in England. | 
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Conſtance, with ſome others of his domeſtics, whom he 
had left behind him, and to M. Vacherot to go to Straſ- 
bourg, there to wait his further orders. 62 1 
The Cardinal's departure was rather abrupt, but ex- 
tremely well · timed, as was alſo that of de Lamet and 
Joli, as twenty of the guards of Cardinal Mazarin arri- 
ved at their inn a few days only after they had quitted it. 


They all planned their meaſures fo well, that it was a long 


time before the court could diſcover the place of their re- 
treat; Cardinal de Retz having paſſed almoſt the whole 


winter, incognito, at Conſtance, where the Abbé de 
Lamet and Joli left him, after having ſtaid ſome days 
with him, to regulate a correſpondence by letter; which 


was now become very difficult, on account of the ſtritt 
ſearch which was, at this time, made after all thoſe, who 


were ſuſpeRed of being engaged in a ſimilar intercourſe- 

with him. 255 „ 

M. Rouſſeau de Chenicourt, his ſteward, was taken in- 
to cuflody, although he ſcarcely interfered at all any lon- 
ger in his affairs. M. Matharel, one of the King's ſe- 

cretaries, was alſo ſent to the Baſtile (although no con- 
nection whatever ſubſiſted between him and the Cardi- 


nal) becauſe he had ſpoken indiſcreetly on the ſubject of 
his eminency's affairs, merely through an over-degree of 
zeal. The Marquis de Foſſeuſe, alſo, was put under an 
arreſt, notwithſtanding that he had come to Paris by ex- 


preſs permiſſion from the court, to regulate his domeſtic- 


affairs. Finally, the perſecution extended itfelf- to two 
or three unfortunate wretches amongſt the rabble, who 
were accuſed of mere trifles only: which plainly demon- 


ſtrated the malignity of his eminency's enemies, but 
ſhewed at the ſame time, that their intelligence was very 


defective, and ſerved to render thoſe who had authentic 


information more cautious,. and to ſet them more upon 


their guard. | | 
From Conſtance the Cardinal went to Ulme, to Augſ« 
bourg, and to Frankfort, at which laſt place he appoint- 


.ed a meeting with the Abbé de Lamet and Juli, and 
where they received intelligence that M. Chevalier had 


been, at length, releaſed, after having undergone a varie- 
ty ot unheard of rigours, the intent of which was to 
compel him to enter into a written engagement, not to- 

intermeddle 
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intermeddle any further, either directly or indirectly, in 


the Cardinal's affairs: with which he conſtantly refuſed 


to comply. All, therefore, that the court could obtain 
from him was a promiſe, that he would not act, in any 
manner, to the prejudice of the King's ſervice, after 


which he was releaſed, at the interceſſion of the dean of 
Notre-Dame, the new grand vicar. Advice was alſo 
brought thither of the death of the firſt preſident de Bel- 


lievre, who was imagined to have been poiſoned. It is 


certain that he had been for ſome time paſt, at variance 
with the Fouquets, and that Cardinal Mazarin was much 
diſpleaſed with him, becauſe he was extremely beloved 
by the people, whoſe intereſts he firmly ſupported on. 
every occaſion, This preſident was moreover, much 

_ eſteemed by his own company (the parliament) and alſo 
at court, where he had ſeveral powerful friends even in {| 
the cabinet. It has moreover been aſſerted, that the mi- 


niſter at one time, entertained the deſign of cauſing%him 
to be put under arreſt, obſerving that he oppoſed every 
new tax upon the people; but he had not dared to exe- 
cute his purpoſe, through fear of a renewal of the barri- 


cadoes.* Be that as it may, Cardinal de Retz ſuſtained a 


great loſs by the death of that eminent and worthy magi- 
ſtrate, who favoured his cauſe, and protected his friends to 


the utmoſt of his power: inſomuch that all the ſecret corre- 


ſpondence, and his eminency's cyphers were in the hands 
of Bruſle his (the preſident's) ſecretary, who had receiv- 
ed them from Caumartin, one of the Cardinals chief 


confidants; and it was to him that the moſt ſecrer dif. 


patches were addreſſed, which he decyphered and af:er- 
wards ſent copies of them to Caumartin, who ſtill conti- 


nued at a diſtance from Paris, and to the biſhop of Chi- 


lons, who communicated them to M. Pelletier de la 
Houſſaye, his nephew, to the Abbe d' Hacqueville, to M. 
d' Aubigny, and, ſometimes, to the Count de Montreſor 
and to the Marquis de Laigues, although the Dutcheſs de 

N | | . Chevreuſe 


*I was remarked of tbe preſident de Bellevre, that he had 


acquired greater reputaticn by what he did not do, than by what 
he did; on account of the exactions which he had prevented from 
taking effect. There were found in his cabinet, after his deceaſe, a 


great number of edits, burdenſome to the people, which he would | 


never permit to be regiſtered in the parliament, 


force, at any time that he ſhould make an excurſion from 


Chevreuſe no longer tock any part in the affairs of Cardi- 
nal de Retz. ; 5 

On the other hand, the whole care of the correſpond- 
ence was committed to Joli, to whom alſo the bills of ex- 


change were ſent, at one time to Frankfort and after- | 


wards to Cologne, the produce of which he paid into 
the hands of Malclerc for the Abbe de Lamet. The 
latter was ſent to Munſter, and the Cardinal went to Hol- 


land, where he paſſed his time very agreeably, and from 
w hence he would not have departed ſo ſoon, but for a 


flight indiſpoſition, which he did not contract by re- 


peating his breviary. This indiſpoſition obliged him to 
return to Cologne, whither he ſent for, in all haſte, M. 


Vacherot, his phyſician, and, at the ſame time diſpatch- 


ed Joli to Amſterdam, where he was quickly joined by 
Verjus, his eminency'> firſt ſecretary ; the under ſecreta- 
ry, named Gautreau, having been {ent to Liege with the 


Abbe Rouſſeau, to fetch from thence certain packets, and 
to deliver them ſafely into the hands of Joli. | nr 
In the mean time, the city of Muniter having been 
befieged,* the Abbe de Lamet found himſelf detained 
there, much againſt his will; and, as he appeared there 
in the dreſs and character of a military man, the citizens, 


who never once ſuſpected him, under that diſguiſe, to 
de a doctor of the Sorbonne, offered him a conſiderable 
poſt, which he found it very difficult to excuſe himſelf 
from accepting. After the concluſion of the ſiege, he 


went to Cologne, where, meeting with Cardinal de Reiz, 
he reproached him with much ſeverity and juſtice, for 
ſuffering him to remain totally ignorant of the ftate of his 
eminency's affairs, during the who e time of his ſtay at 
Munſter, whither he had ſent him. | 

As the city of Cologne carricd on an extenfive trade 
and was a place of great thorough-fare, the Cardinal 
could not remain long there without being diſcovered b 


the emiſfaries of Cardinal Mazarin, and of the Abbe 


Fouquet, who immediately diſpatched thither ſome per- 
ſons fit for the purpoſe, with orders to carry him off by 


the 


\ * By its biſhop, Bernard Van Cale. The citizens of Munſter 
: had taken up arms agaicſt him. | : 
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| the city, or, perhaps, to proceed to ſtill greater extremi- 
ties: which might have been effected without difficulty, * 


as his eminency was generally attended, on thoſe occaſi- 
ons, by two of his domeſtics only. But his friends at 
Paris ſent him intelligence of the deſign by means of joli, 
exhorting him to be on his guard, and reminding him 


that the elector of Cologne and the biſhop of Straſburg, 
his miniſter, who were totally devoted to the ſervice of 


Cardinal Mazarin, might very probably countenance an 
enterprize of that kind. The Cardinal treated this pru- 


dent advice as chimerical and as reſulting from a panic | 
terror; and he even would not give himſelf the trouble 


to read the letters which were ſent him on the ſubject: 


and that becaufe he had found ſomething wherewith to 
amuſe himſelf in the family of a nativeof Liege, at whoſe | 


houſe he reſided. 


In the mean time, the Abbe de Lamet and Vacherot, | 


who alſo had taken up their abode, in different quarters, 
in the ſame city, gave him information that they had ſeen. 


Croiſſy ſeveral times in the ſtreets. He had come thi- 
ther from Frankfort, after attending the election of the 
Emperor. The Cardinal now began to be of opinion, 


that the intelligence which he had received might. be 


true, and,. the good opinion which he had formerly en- | 
tertained of him being ſuddenly converted into an exceſs. | 
of miſtruſt, he conceived a notion that Croiſſy's ſole mo 


tive in coming to Cologne was to procure him to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated. He even fancied that two of the oldeſt, and, 
in appearance, the moſt faithful of his domeſtics, had 
| ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by Croiſſy, and by a 


perſon of the name of Bracq, a relation of the Fouquets, 


who was alſo at Cologne, and who, it was diſcovered, had 


for ſome time maintained, at his own coſt, fifty or ſixty. 


troopers in the different inns of that city. 


The firſt of thoſe domeſtics who became ſuſpeed by 
the Cardinal was Imbert, his valet de chambre, who for 
the term of twenty-five years, had poſſeſſed his confi- 
dence, and had ſerved him with an unexampled fidelity 


and attachment. Nevertheleſs, this poor fellow having 
received orders, at Faris, to repair to — Ps and to ſtop 


at Bezancon in his way, to bring with him a portmanteau, 
containing ſome papers of little conſequence, which * 
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been left with Mr. Tineau, and this portmanteau hav- 
ing been either ſtolen or loſt, his eminency miſtruſted 
that Imbert had fold it to M. de Lyonne, in paſting 
through Frankfort, and that he had alſo concerted mea- 
ſures with Croiſſy, becauſe they both arrived at Cologne 
nearly at the ſame time. | | 
The other domeſtic who fell under the Cardinal's 
| ſuſpicion was his cook, named Noel, who had ſerved 
him very faithfully during the time of his impriſonment 
at Vincennes, and who had conſtantly attended him ever 
ſince, without ever having given him any cauſe of com- 
plaint or uneaſineſs. Nevertheleſs, he had the misfor- 
tune ſuddenly to incur the diſpleaſure of his maſter, and 
that without any kind of reaſon, unleſs it be that he was 
a a friend of Imbert's, and was well known to Croiſſy, on 
| account of the former frequency of that gentleman's 
viſits at his eminency's houſe. The pretexts which the 
Cardinal made uſe of for diſmiſſing him from his ſervice 
were: 1. That, when he went abroad, Noel conſtantly 
followed him, without his orders, to watch where he 
went: to which the cook replied, that he had ated 
thus ſolely in conformity to the inſtructions of Malclerc, 
Who had repreſented to him that it was proper that they 
ſhould know at all times, as near as poſſible, where to 
find their maſter. 2. He accuſed him of having copied 
his cyphers ; which was true, but this he had done only 
in obedience to the Cardinal's own orders. 3, He was 
charged with reſorting very frequently to the houſe at 
which Croiſſy reſided: and to prove this againſt him, 
the Abbe de Lamet had been ordered to follow him 
twice or thrice, to obſerve whether he did not paſs ſe- 
veral times before Croiſſy's houſe, and to remark whe- 
ther he did not turn his head from time to time, to ſee 
if any one followed him. To this Noel replied by ac- 
knowledging the fact, but by maintaining, at the ſame 
time, that Malclerc had preſcribed this myſterious con- 
duct to him, as being of the utmoſt importance to his 
eminency's ſervice. In ſhort, there is good reaſon to 
believe (and the ſequel made it ſufficiently clear) that 
the diſgrace, into which theſe two domeſtics had fallen 
with the Cardinal, aroſe alone ſrom the artifices of Mal- 
clerc, who wiſhed to render himſelf ſole maſter of the 
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perſon of his eminency, as alſo of his purſe : which he 


would not eaſily have been able to have effected, whilſt 
| his conduct ſhouid remain expoſed to the ſtrict oblerva- 


tion of two affectionate and faithful domeſtics. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that the court had, at 
that time, formed a deſign againſt the perion of Cardinal 


de Retz, and that Croiſſy had been induced to repair to 
Cologne by the intelligence which he had reccived, that 


Cardinal de Retz had retired thither, in which he himſelf 


was to make him a tender of his ſervices, and, of a 


ſecure alylum, which he had procured for him amongſt 
his friends in Germany. It will not be attempted in 
this place to aſſign the real motives by which Croiſſy 
Was actuated ; but it mutt be allowed that Cardinal de 
Retz had ;ult reaſon to be ſurprized, that this man, 


with whom he had been fo cloſely connected, ſhould 


| ſhew ſo total a negle& of him, at a time that he was in 


the ſame place with him, and could not be 1gnorant that 


| afterwards acquieſced, declaring that Croiſſy's intention | 


his eminency was there alſo, had it been only from the | 


circumſtance of the meeting with his att-ndants, Who 
daily went about the city, and repeatedly paſſed before 


the houſe in which Croiſſy lodged, purpoſely that he 


might recolle& chem. Neither can it be denied, that 


the ſuſpicions which his eminency conceived of him 
were well founced, having been iniormed of his frequent 
conferences with Bracq, who he knew was at the head 


of a deſign which had been formed againſt his emi- 
nency's perſon. But it is poſſible, alſo, that the Car- 
dinal carried his ſuſpicions too far, and that he was in 
the wrong to reproach Croiſly in the manner he did ſome 
time atterwards, telling bim that he had intended to 


aſſaſſinate him. The circumſtances here particularized 
were not ſufficiently ſtrong. from whence to infer a plot 


of this nature, which ought not, on flight grounds, to 
be laid to the charge of a man, who, moreover, bore a 


good character, and who had no perional incereft to 
incite him to undertake fo black an action, notwith- 


ſtanding that he was the friend and relation of the Fou- 
quets, and that he oy ſought the means of obtain- 
ing, by ſome ſervice of importance, his recal to France, 
from whence he had been exiled ſome time Before. 
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It is much more likely that Croiſſy, who had for- 
merly endeavoured to perſuade the Cardinal to reſign 
his ſee, came at this time to Cologne with the very ſame 
view, deſigning to open his propoſal to him by degrees, 
and to diſpoſe him, under the pretence of greater ſecu- 
rity, to retire to a place, in which he (Croifly) would 
nearly have had all things at his command, and where 


he had ſuppoſed that he ſhould be able to perſuade him | 
to a mealure, to which he well knew that he was not 
very averſe in his heart. This ſuppoſition is much more 


natural, and more conformable to the intereſts of Croiſſy, 


and to his character of a man of honour. 


| Neither does it appear what advantage the. Cardinals 
domeſtics could poſſibly derive from his death; and it 
ought not to be ſuppoſed, that men whoſe conduct had 


been in every other reſpect irreproachable, and who had 


the merit of near thirty years ſervice to plead in their 


behalf, ſhould liſten to propoſals of that nature, without 
ſome very cogent reaſons. Thus, in whatever light we 


view the affair, there is cauſe to believe, that the judg- 


ment which Cardinal de Retz formed on the ſubje& was 
Traſh, and that his ſuſpicions were ill founded, if it is 


true (for it has been doubted by ſome) that he did in 
reality conſider them as being capable and guilty of that 
treachery. „ - | 

It is certain that Bracq had formed ſome deſigns 
againſt the perſon of the Cardinal, of whatever kind 


they might be, and that it was not without great good 


fortune and addreſs that his eminency avoided the ſnares 


which he had ſpread for him; which he did by the 


aſſiſtance of the prince of Conde, to whom he ſent 
Malclerc to Bruſſels, to requeſt that he would grant him 
an eſcort, with which his Highnels inſtantly complied, 
In a very gracious manner, and entruſted the conduct of 
the buſineſs to M. Dumont, his confidant. This gen- 
tleman took with him fifty or fixty troopers, to whom 


he gave orders to repair, in {mall companies and by 


different routs, to Cologne; where, upon their arrival, 
they were diſperſed throughout divers parts of the city. 
After he had concerted the neceſſary meaſures with his 
eminency, he cauſed them to retire from thence, by 
different gates, and to rendezvous at a certain ſpot, 

- 'within 
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within muſket ſhot of the city, to which the Cardinal 
repaired, accompanied by Malclerc, juſt at the very in- 
ſtant that the gates were ſhut : ſo that Bracq and his | 
aſſociates were detained in the city during the whole 
night. This gave Cardinal de Retz all the time he 
could defire to retire in ſafety, with his eſcort, to 
Guinep, in the dominions of the States of Holland, 
where Dumont quitted him and returned to the prince 
of Condé. The next morning, Bracq, who had doubt- 
leſs been made acquainted with his eminency's depart- 
are, eft the city, with his whole troop, to go in queſt 
of em; but it was now too late, and he was obliged 
to return to thoſe who had ſent him, with the chagrin 
of having failed in his deſign From Guinep the Car- 
dinal went to Nimegnen, and trom thence to Leyden, 
where Joli came to him. Thus far all things went on 
proſperouſly, and it would have been well if Cardinal 
de Retz had ſtopped here, too happy in having eſcaped 
the danger to which his over ſecurity had expoſed him. 
But, being ſtrongly impreſſed with his ſuſpicions, he, 
previous to his departure from Cologne, gave orders to 
the Abbe de Lamet to cauſe thoſe two unfortunate men, 
Imbert and Noel, to be taken into cuſtody : and accord- 
ingly, a few days after his departure, the Abbe de Lamet 
ordered Imber: to gu to Liege and to paſs through Juliers 
in his way, where he was to deliver ſome letters, amongſt 
the reſt one for the governor of the citadel, who imme- 
diately upon his arrival detained him priſoner ; and on 
the next day, the Abbe having begun his journey, 
attended by Noel, as if with the intent of going to Bon, 
they met on the road a party of the prince of Condes 
troops, who had been engaged for the purpoſe, and who 
conducted them alſo to the citadel of Juliers, where the 
Abbe, after putting a variety of queſtions to Imbert, 
acquainted him that he was detained by order of his 
maſter, who accuſed both him and Noel of a deſign to 
| betray him. 'Theſe two unhappy men having been put 
under confinement in ſeparate dungeons, the Abbe de 
Lamet carried the news to the Cardinal, who expreſſed 
great joy on the occaſion. . 
However, Joli ſtrongly repreſented to him the impro- 
priety of proceeding in ſo public and ſo rigorous a man- 
| CEE. | | | ner, 
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ner, on a charge which was far from being well eſta- 


bliſhed, againſt perſons who had always hitherto been 
reputed faithful to his ſervice ; that it would be more 
proper to ſend them to France, under ſome pretext, till 
the real ſtate of the matter ſhould be difcovered; and 
that, by detaining them priſoners in a place which be- 
longed to the Spaniards, he would give room to Cardinal 
Mazarin to accuſe and convi him of a correſpondence 
with that nation. | 8 
Without paying any regard to theſe ſuggeſtions, Car- 


dinal de Retz determined to puſh the affair to the laſt 


extremity, He drew up a ftate of the charges againſt 


them, conſiſting of circumſtances invidiouſly interpreted, 


and of numerous conjeftures of ſmall apparent founda- 
tion. He affected to ſend this ſtate to his friends at 
Paris, whoſe judgment thereon differed widely from 
his. He ſent Verjus, his ſecretary, to Ju'iers, to inter- 
rogate the two priſoners, with the view of 1 


them into the hands of juſtice. But they anſwered 


pertinently to all the queſtions which were propoſed to 
them, that Verjus, far from caufing them to be put in 
irons, as he had been ordered to do, was ſtrongly in- 
clined to ſet them immediately at liberty; and, on his 
return, he expreſſed himſelf with much freedom on the 


ſubject ro the Cardinal, but with ſtill more to Joli, with 


whom he agreed in opinion that they were innocent, 


and that all this great ſtir aroſe ſolely from the hatred 


and jealouſy of Malclerc, perhaps alſo from the natural 
uUmidity of the Cardinal, which had magnified objects 
to his view, and had led him to put a criminal con- 
frution on actions which were in themſelves very 
innocent, | = Ahoy 

But all his remonſtrances proved ineffectual, as did 
alſo the applications of Pere de Gondy, of the biſhop of 
Chalons, and of M. Caumartin, to obtain the releaſe- 
ment of thoſe unfortunate men, whom they believed to 
be totally innocent of the charges brought againſt them, 
It even ſeemed as if theſe applications in their favour, 


Inſtead of mitigating the Cardinal's reſentment, ſerved 


only to incenſe him againſt them : and this reſentment 
he carried to fo great a length, that he not only cauſed 
them to be detained in priſon for the term of two whole 
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years, till the concluſion of the general peace, in conſe- 


was very ingenious and enterprizing, found means to 
looſen, by little and little, with the point of a ſmall | 
knife, and wich the unremitting 'induſtry and patience | 
of a priſoner, a large ſtone in the wali of the apartment | 
in Which he was confined ; and, having thus made a | 
hole of conſiderable fize in the wall, he let himſelf! 
down by the ſheets of his bed, and made his eſcape. | 
He immediately repaired to France, where he preſented . 
| himſelf to the Cardinal's friends, with the confidence of | 


a man who is conſcious of his innocence, to demand 


juſtice of them; offering again to ſurrender himſelf, | 


quence of which event they ougat to have been ſet at 
liberty; but he alſo, by the aſſiſtance of the prince of 
Conde. procured them to be removed to B:lfelt, * where 
they remained another year, at the-expence of his emi» | 
nency, who regularly defrayed the charge of their | 
maintenance from quarter to quarter Neither, perhaps, 
would they ever have been releaſed, had not Noel, who 
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and to abide the reſult of a legal proceſs. The biſhop | 


of Chilons having written to his eminency on the ſub- | 
ject, took occaſion to preſs him to releaſe Imbert, who | 
was ftill in confinement at Bilfelt, for which purpoſe he | 


expreſsly ſent to him M. Deſpinay, who could obtain 


nothing from him in his firſt journey: but, on returning | 
a ſecond time with freſh ſolicitations, he (Imbert) wa | 
put into his hands, to be delivered into the cuſtody of | 
the biſhop of Chalons, on condition that he ſhould be 


reſponſible for his perſon and conduct. In ſhor:, Car- 
dinal de Retz always remained ſo fully perſuaded of the 


ſappoſed treachery of theſe two perſons, that, after his ' 
return to France, he would never give ear to any thing 


that his friends could ſay in their bchalf, nor would he 


_ Nield to the earneſt intreaties of the accuſed parties, to 


be admitted to juſtify themſelves and to convince him of | 


their innocence. | 


Theſe art the particulars of the caſe of thoſe two un- 


the ſpace of upwards of three years, from the time at | 
= which j 


fortunate men ; and this was, perhaps, the cauſe of all 
the ſubſequent diſorder in the affairs of Cardinal de 
Retz, whoſe wandering manner of life contiuued for 


A place which belonged to the Ele ctor of Brandenbourg, 


nor to his reputation. 


mentary duration. 


t 


which he cauſed them to be put under confinement, 
and ended at laſt in the reſignation of his archbiſhopric 
a concluſion which was neither much to his advantage 


But what better could be ex- 

fed from a man, whoſe whole pleaſure it was, in 
the ſequel, to conceal himſelf from public obſervati- 
on in the hotelleries, and to imitate, in every place 


where he refided, the manners and conduct by which 
thoſe perſons are commonly diſtinguiſhed, whoſe dreſs 


and characters he aſſumed, ſcarcely ſuffering his friends 


to ſpeak to him on the ſubje& of his affairs, eſpecially 


if they attempted to incite him to any act of vigour and 
firmneſs ? | Bey 8 25 38 


Not but that he conſtantly affected the appearances 
and language of reſolution. 
ment in the hotelleries to that of the holy anchorets in 
the deſarts; but it was with much greater foundation 


He compared his retire- | 


that he attributed the recluſenzſs of his life to the ne- 


ceſſity of avoiding perſecutions. , It is true, moreover, 
that there were certain intervals, in which he appeared 
to be inclined to ſhake off his ſupineneſs, and to follow 


the advice of his friends; but theſe were but of mo- 
Afterwards he quickly relapſed into 
his former indolence ; and from hence Malclerc, who 
was better acquainted with his charaQter than any one 
elſe, often took occaſion to remark to Joli, when he 


_ obſerved him labouring to inſpire him with ſentiments 
more worthy of himſelf and of his quality, that he only 


loſt his time and pains, and that he would never be 
© able to convert a buzzard into a hawk.” ; 
One of the inſtances in which Cardinal de Retz ap- 
peared to awaken a little from his lethargy was, when 


Cardinal Mazarin gave up the fort of Mardyke and the 
other maritime places of Flanders to Cromwell: from 


which circumſtance Joli, who was then at Amſterdam, 
took occaſion to compole a little piece, pointing out all 
the probable conſequences of a ſtep ſo prejudicial to 
France, under the title of, A letter from an Engliſb 
** gentleman to one of his friends at the Hague.” | he 
Cardinal, being ſtruck with it, drew up another, which 


be intituled, © A remonſtrance, addreſſed to the King 
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** on the ſurrendery of the maritime places of Flanders 
«© to the Engliſh.” This laſt piece, being conceived 
in very lofty terms, was circulated throughout Europe 
with great „ and was tranſlated into various 

is affair had no relation whatever to | 
| thoſe of Cardinal de Retz: yet, as it concerned Cardi- 


languages. T 


nal Mazarin, whoſe conduct therein was much cenſur- 
ed, he was greatly flattered by the ſucceſs of his- piece, 


might induce him to undertake ſome action of greater 


importance. . | og, 
% conceived ſtill ſtronger hopes of this event, 


when they found him determined to go to Bruſſels, to 


return the prince of Conde thanks for the aſſiſtance he 
bad afforded him at Cologne; not doubting but that 
his Highneſs and the Cardinal would cloſely unite toge- 
ther, to act in concert againſt their common enemy. 


and thoſe who were with him entertained bopes, for 
ſome time, that this might revive his ambition, and 


r aa”... 


The Cardinal appeared to be fully reſolved on that ſtep; 


nevertheleſs the journey was not productive of any ma- 
terial conſequences; his eminency having contented him- 


ſelf with repreſenting to the prince, that he was no lon- 


1 ger in a condition to undertake any vigorous action, his 
T 


iends having abandoned him, particularly the Duke 


de Noirmoutier, who he declared had betrayed him 


and had declined to afford him any manner of aſſiſt- 


ance : which was not altogether true. He cautiouſly | 
' avoided giving the Prince of Conde the leaſt intimation 


of the reſources which he till had left in h's ſpiritual 
authority, and of which he might avail himſelf by ful- 


minating an interdi againſt his enemies, in concert 


with his Highneſs and with the Spaniards, who, in 
that caſe, might he able to procure him the protection 


of the Pope: which would, doubtleſs, have given riſe 


to the utmoſt confuſion in Paris, and would have af- 


ſome enter prize of importance, 


forded the male- contents a fine opportunity to attempt 


Thus their whole conference paſſed in execrations on 
Noirmoutier, whom the Prince mortally hated, and in 
general aſſurances of correſpondence on either fide, ſave 
that the prince of Conde promiſed to enter into no ac- 


commodation 


— 
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| commodation with the court, and the Cardinal that he 
would not refign his ſee, without firſt communicating 


their intentions to each other. After which, the Car- 
dinal, according to his uſual cuſtom, gave the Prince a 
cypher, of which his eminency made as little uſe, as of 

oſe which he had «left with Don Louis-de Haro, and 


with the Count de Fuenſaldagne. 


In the ſame journey the Cardinal ſent a perſon to 


compliment the king of England in his name, and to 
communicate to the duke of Ormond the addreſs of 
Joli, at Amſterdam, that, if his Britannic Majeſty 


ſhould have any commands for him, they might be ſent 


ts him by that conveyance. He afterwards returned to 
Holland, imagining that he had done extraordinary 
matters, or, at leaſt, endeavouring to perſuade others 
into that opinion; becauſe he, from time to time, re- 
| ceived letters from the prince of Conde, which were 


filled with matters of no conſequence, and to which he 
returned anſwers of ſimilar importance. 


In the mean time, he ſtill continued to lead this ob- 


ſcure and wandering life, ſometimes in one place, ſome- 
times in another, at the Hague, at Amſterdam, at Rot- 


terdam, at Utrecht, and in ſeveral other cities of Hol- 


land. But it was at Utrecht that he met with moſt re- 
creation, at an inn which had for its fign the Klcine 
Poortje, or the Little Door, where a ſervant, named 


 Annetje, or Nanny, poſſeſſed a confiderable ſhare of 


the Cardinal's good graces. It wa, there that the 
Abbe Charier came to him, to perſuade him to reſign 
his ſee, and, for that purpoſe, to enter into a negotia- 
tion with the Marſhal de Villeroi and the grand pro- 
voſt, whoſe credit and good intentions he highly ex- 


| tolled. But his propoſals were not liſtened to, ſeeing 


that a doubt was entertained of the imputed credit of 


 thele mediators, and that the Cardinal's friends at Paris 


were of a different opinion. Moreover, the prince of 


Condé, having prevailed on his eminency io repair a 
| ſecond time to Bruſſels, made him acquainted with a 

. fecret correſpondence, which he at that time carried on 
with the nobility of the province of Normandy, by the 


aſſiſtance of the Count de Creguy-Eerneville and M. 
. d'Annery, 
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d' Annery, one of the Cardinal's oldeſt friends. The 
| Marſhal dHoquincourt, who had alſo retired to Bruſ- _ 
| fels, much incenſed againſt Cardinal Mazarin, was 
deeply concerned in this buſineſs, and it had been de- 
_ termined that he ſhould be detached with a body of 
four thouſand horſe, to enter Normandy, whilſt the | 


Spaniſh army ſhould take poſt on the banks of the ri- 
ver Somme, in the neighbourhood of Crotoy, the go- 


vernor of which place was in the intereſts of the prince 


of Conde, who it was propoſed ſhould march from 


thence to Paris, immediately upon receiving intelli- 
| gence of the inſurtection in Normandy, and ſhould con- 
duct Cardinal de Retz thither with him. 

But all theſe ſchemes, although not badly con- 
certed, were rendered of no effect, through the infatu - 
tion of the Spaniards, and of Don Juan, who, being defir. | 

_ ous before all things to attempt the relief of Dunkirk, | 
which was at that time beſieged by the Marſhal de Tu- 
renne, were defeated at the battle of Dunes, the Mar- 
| ſhal d'Hoquincourt was killed, and their whole army 
was diſperſed, in ſpite of the efforts and the bravery _ 
of the prince of Conde and Don Juan, who, notwith- | 
ſtanding their bad ſucceſs, acquired much glory on the 


occaſion. . 


During the courſe of theſe intereſting events, it hap- | 
pened that twelve or fifteen French adventurers came to 
the houſe at which J3li and Verjus lodged at Amſter- 
dam, headed by a man who they ſaid was the only per- 
ſon amongſt them who was acquainted with the lecret | 
deſizn of their journey, of which they themſelves were 
totally ignorant; ſave that they were in ſearch of 2 


perſon of quality, for whom they had already made a 
ſtri& perquiſition in ſeveral differ: nt cities of Germany, 


particularly at Cologne; that they were employed in 
this buſineſs by the Abbe Fouquet, who allowed them 
half a piſtole per diem for their ſubſiſtence; and that 
another party ot their comrades were lodged in a differ- 
ent quarter of the city. This was all that could be ga- 
| thered from the diſcourſe of theſe banditti, by ſome per- 
ſons whom joli inſtructed to drink with them and to 
draw them into a converſation : in which they ſucceeded | 
_ | without | 
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' without much difficulty, thoſe wretches having con- 


ing hurt. Be that as it may, Joli immediately repair- 


above circumſtances: which obliged him to return to 
Utrecht, as being a place of greater extent and ſafety. 


nency in the name of the King of England, and it was 
from him that the Cardinal received the firit intelligence 

of the battle of Dunes. This nobleman alſo brought 
him advice, in the ſequel, of the death of Cromwell, 
and requeſted his eminency to exert all his endeavours 
to diſpoſe the Pope to aſſiſt the King of England, his 
maſter, with a ſum of money at that juncture, and to 
render the catholics of his kingdom favourable to his 
Intereſts : his Majeſty engaging to take them under his 
protection, when he ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his rights, The application was properly at- 


that monarch to the utmolt of his power. 


LF 


ducted themſelves with ſo little diſcretion and reſerve, 
that there is reaſon to believe that they were ſent as 
much with the view of alarming the-Cardinal as of do- 


ed to Naerden, where the Cardinal then was with 


the Abbe Charrier, to acquaint his eminency with the 


He was vifited there, ſoon afterwards, by the Duke 
of Ormond, who had been ſent to compliment his emi- 


tended to by Cardinal de Retz, who promiſed to ſerve 
In fact, he 
immediately propoſed to the Abbé Charrier to return 
to Rome, to open this buſineſs to the Pope and Cardi- 
nal- Hatton, and to ſound, at the ſame time, the —_ 
ſition of that court, with reſpect to his eminency. But 
the Abbe, who had other ſchemes in view, excuſed 
himſelf from complying for ſome time, and the affair 


was ſuffered to continue in this ſtate for the preſent. 


Afterwards, the Cardinal having repaired to Rotter- 
dam, a perſon named S. Gilles was deputed to him by 


_ the Janſeniſts, who, finding themtelves cloſely preſſed 


both by the court of Rome and by that of France, ad- 


__ Areſſed themſelves to his eminency, offering him the 
. Whole credit and the purles of their friends, who were 


extremely numerous and very powerful ; urging him 
to exert all his authority, and engaging that he thould 


be vigorouſly ſopported by all their 13 This 


offer might have been accepted, and perhaps might 
Vor. II. i” 8 „ 
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have produced its effect, had it been made at the pro- 
per ſeaſon : but thoſe 1 having remained to- 


tally ſilent on the ſubject during that time, and having 
now ſet themſelves in motion ſolely with a view to 
their own private intereſts, the Cardinal, whoſe courage 
was, moreover, greatly depreſſed, and his credit dimi- 
niſhed, paid not the leaſt attention to their propoſals, 


as if he had been determined to reject the applications 


of all thoſe from whom it was probable that he might 
obtain any aſſiſtance. Thus the Abbe Charrier, per- 


ceiving that nothing was to be effected on that fide, 
_ reſolved at length to go to Rome, to negotiate in behalf | 
of the King of England: S. Gilles, who had brought 
him letters from M. Bagnols, his relation, having re- 
preſented to him that his journey might poſſibly be ſer- 


viceable to the Janſeniſts, and having promiſed that he 


mould be furniſhed with the neceſſary ſums, for his 


ſubſiſtence: without which he would not have under- 


taken the journey, as at that time he placed very little 
confidence in the Cardinal's promiſes. Thus, S. Gilles 


having returned to France, without obtaining any 
thing from his eminency but a cypher, which was the 
cuſtomary concluſion of all his negotiations, the Abbe 
Charrier ſet out from Rotterdam, accompanied by Car- 


dinal de Retz, who himſelf would conduct him as far 
as Augſbourg, where he gave him an additional ſum 


of money, of a conſiderable amount, which at once de- 
termined him, and removed all the objections which 
he had hitherto made to the propoſed meaſure. 5 
This journey, being undertaken at an unſeaſonable 
time, produced no manner of effect: all that the Abbẽ 


Charrier could do was to obtain a private audience of 


Cardinal Azzolini, who very readily engaged to ſpeak 
to the Cardinal-Patron on the ſubject of his application. 


| In a few days atterwards, his eminency aequainted the 


Abbé, that the promiſes of the King of England had 
made no im reſſion on the Pope; that, whatever ad- 
vantages might be expected from him in favour of the 
Catholics of England, the court of Rome would never 
conſent to furniſh him with any money, either as a gift 
or by way of loan; that, with reſpe& to Cardinal de 
8 . Retz, 
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Retz, the Pope's relations being entirely occupied with 
the deſign of eſtabliſhing their fortune, they were ftill 
more averſe than ever to embroil themſelves, on his 
account, with the court of France; that Janſeniſm was 
held in ſuch deteſtation at Rome, that it would be not 


only uſeleſs, but even dangerous alſo, to ſpeak in fa- 


vour of the partizans of that doQrine, finally; that he 
had acquainted the Cardinal-Patron that the Abbe 
Charrier was at Rome, but had found him ſo much 


diſinclined to liſten to any of the 12 which he 


(the Abbe) had been commiſſioned to offer, that he 


would not adviſe him to preſs the matter any further. 


Immediately upon receiving this anſwer, the Abbe, 


without demanding an audience either of the Pope, or 


of the Cardinal-Patron, ſet out on his return to France, 
after having ſent advice to Cardinal de Retz of the bad 
ſacceſs of his . negotiation, The Cardinal went to 


Ratiſbon, from whence he returned to Holland in all 
| haſte, in conſequence of a report of the near approach of 


the genera] peace. There he met with Verjus, who 
was juſt arrived from France, whither he had been ſent 


to gain intelligence of the real ſtate of the CardinaPs 
affairs in that kingdom, and to change his cyphers, on 
account of the pretended treachery of his domeſtics ; 


after which his eminency repaired to Flanders, where 


he had an interview with the Prince of Conde, who had 
given him notice of the apparent inclination of the two 


crowns to a peace. N 
The Prince and his eminency would both very gladly 
have prevented the concluſion of a peace, had it been 


in their power, as would allo the Marquis de Caracene, 


who commanded the Spaaiſh troops in Flanders. There 
was alſo a faction at the court of Spain who openly op- 
poſed that meaſure, obſerving that their affairs were 
not in ſo bad a ſtate as to require that they ſnould pre- 
Cipitate matters; that there was reaſon to hope that a 
revolution would take place in France; that, after 
Cardinal Mazarin ſhould have conſented to à confer- 
ence on the frontiers, he would be neceſſitated either 
to grant them the greateſt part of their demands, or to 
take upon himſelf the whole odium of the rupture of 
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the negotiations, which would be of dangerous con- 
ſequence to him, both in foreign countries and in 
France; the Queen herſelf having of late entertained 
an opinion, that he was much diſinclined both to a 
peace and to the King's marriage with the Infanta, hop- 
ing, perhaps, that his Majeſty might be induced to 
eſpoaſe Ann Mancini, his niece, * for whom the King 
had conceived a violent paſſion. 5 

But Don Louis de Haro, the prime miniſter of 
Spain, reaſoned differently on the ſubject. The bad 
ſucceſs of the battle of Elvas, which had been won by 
the Portugueſe, in the month of January 1659, and at 
which he had been preſent in perſon, had inſpired him 
with ſo ſtrong a deſire of vengeance, that it occupied 
all his thoughts, and he conſtantly replied to thote who 
preſſed him on the ſubject, Ha miſter conquiltar a Por- 
tugal.” + He was ſo fearful left the treaty which had been 
entered upon, and in which Cardinal Mazarin engaged 
to abandon the. Portugueſe, ſhould not be brought to 
an iſſue, that he was ſeveral times inclined to relinquiſh 
his demand for the re-eſtabliſhment of the Prince of 
Conde, and to offer him, by way of compenſation, 

ſſeſſions in the Spaniſh territories of double the re- 
venue of thoſe which he held in France. f He alſo ſent 
orders to the Marquis de Caracene to drop all further 
correſpondence whatever with Cardinal de Retz, as, 
ſhould the leaſt unbrage be given to Cardinal Mazarin 
on that head, he might from thence take occafion to 
break off the negotiations for a peace. 
Notwithſtanding this, Cardinal de Retz went ſeveral 

times to Bruſſels, whilſt che negotiations were depend- 
* The Cardinal, being convinced that the King would never 
be prevailed on to cſpouſe his niece, and that ſhe could not ex- 
pect to be any other than his miſtreſs, was apprehenſive leſt that 
Prince might afterwards abandon her, and that the diſgrace might, 
in conſequence, ultimately fall upon himſelf. Be, therefore, de- 
termined to remove her from the court, and thecein acted very pru- 
gently. | 

4 # Portugal muſt be conquered.” | : 

1 This was a feint of the court of Spain, to alarm Cardinal 
Mazarin with the apprehenſion, that they intended to cede to the 
Priuce e Conde a conſiderable part of the Low Countries. 


, 
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| ing, where he had an interview with the Marquis de 
Caracene, and conferred ſeveral times with the Prince of 
Conds, on the ſubject of his ſecret connections with the 
nobility of Normandy, which ſtill exiſted, but which 
were at length diſcovered, in conſequence of the cap- 
ture of M. de Bonneſon, a gentleman of Sologne, whq- 
had his head ſtruck off at Paris; which circumſtance 
_ obliged the Maiquis de Creguy-Berneville and M. d' An- 
nery to ſeek an aiylum in Holland. 5 
Alfter the concluſion of the peace, all intercourſe be- 
tween Cardinal de Retz and the Prince of Conde ſud- 
denly ceaſed, or was reduced, at leaſt, to mere pro- 
| teſtations of friendſhip ; his highneſs having returned to 
3 France, whereas the Cardinal was obliged to retire once 
more into Holland, with the chagrin of having neglected 
to accept of a proffered union with that Prince, which 
might have been advantageous to him. For this reaſon, 

f Joli, perceiving that his eminency had no longer any 


| 

| reſource left, adviſed him to quit his wandering courle 
ol life and to retire rather into ſome monaſtery, under 
| the protection of the Emperor, where he might live 
= more honourably and religiouſly, and in a manner bet- 
: ter becoming his condition; and, moreover, ata much 


leſs expence. 1 

| But the Cardinal would not by any means liſten 
n= to this advice. After having made a third journey to- 
: Bruſſels, to pay his compliments to the King of Eng- 


land, who had ſtopped there on his return from the 
congreſs of the Pyrennees, he again retired into Hol- 
land, where he conducted himſelf as before, ranging 
from city to city, and from inn to inn, paſling his 
whole time at ſtage-plays, puppet-ſhows, and other 


= diverſions of the like nature, being totally unable to 
1 apply himſelf to any ſerious ſtudy. If he read at any 
3 time, it was only ſuch books as were of the moſt uſeleſs 
„ and trifling kind. This unaccountable conduct gave 
1 great diſguſt to Joli and Verjus, more eſpecially as his 
eminency took every opportunity to ſow diſtruſt and 
3 jealouſy between all thoſe who were about his perſon, by 
1 the reports, often totally falſe, which he made to each 


of them to the diſadvantage of the reſt: inſomuch that 
| | each 
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each day produced freſh quarrels and explanations, in 


which the Cardinal conſtantly took the part of his equer- * 
ry Malclerc, who governed him with an abſolute au- 


thority, which, however, was founded not ſo much 
upon inclination or friendſhip, as upon the need in 
which he ſtood of his ſervices in procuring him certain 
amuſements, and, perhaps alſo, upon the fear leſt 


he ſhould diſcover his foibles and debaucheries, of 
which the equerry was the ſole confidant and wit- 


neſs, 5 „ 
This dependance of the Cardinal became even ſtill 


more apparent, from the tim e of a violent quarrel which 


happened between him and the equerry, at Anvers, at 


an inn, which has the fign of the city of Sevemberg : 
| for, having proceeded from words to blows, they boxed 
each other: with ſo much fury, and with ſo little reſpe& 


on the fide of the equerry, that the Cardinal's noſe was 
much hurt in the fray, and his band was torn entirely to 
Pieces. He was, to all appearance, ſoundly beaten, 


and this rendered him fo ſubmiſſive and humble, that 
his eminency dared not, from that time, ſpeak to any 

perſon without the participation of his equerry, con- 
Rantly conforming afterwards to every thing that he 


required. . 
It was never rightly known from what cauſe this 
quarrel originated, and M. Vacherot, the Cardinal's 
Phyſician, and ſome of the domeſtics, who had put an 
end to the fray, and who had been witneſſes to the 
bloody condition of the champions, could give Joli no 
other information than merely of what they had ſeen ; 
the parties having kept a profound filence on the ſubje& 
of this tragi- comedy. Be that as it may, the equerry | 


carried his impudence to fo great a length, that there 


was no malicious action, however mean and baſe, of 
which he was not guilty towards all thoſe who attended 
the Cardinal, and that even in his preſence, his emi- 
nency not daring to expreſs the leaſt diſapprobation 
whatever of his conduct. This inſolent fellow was not 
ſatisſied with being maſter of his money, without 
rendering any account; but he determined alſo to 
obtain the entire management of his affairs, and, wth 

h | | rats 


this view, he procured a cypher to be ſent him from 
Paris, for his own particular uſe. But, perceiving 
that M. Caumartin, and the reſt of his eminency's 
friends would not correſpond with any one but Joh, 
he reſolved to ruin him in the Cardinal's eſteem, and 
to render him ſuſpected by his artifices and calumnies, 
ſetting every engine in motion to diſcover ſome circum- 
ſtances on which he might ground an accuſation againſt 
him, even to the going into his chamber during the 
night, whilſt he was aſleep and taking an inventory of 
every thing that was in his pockets, T 
oli was informed of theſe ſcandalous proceedings 
by the Cardinal's domeſtics, but he diſdained to make 
any complaint on the ſubject, and he continued to 
_ exert himſelf in his eminency's ſervice with the ſame . 
_ zeal an! aſſiduity as before. The Cardinal, on his 
| fide, performed his part with admirable diſſimula- 
tion, and manifeſted the ſame confidence and friend- 
mip for Joli as he had always been accuſtomed to ſhew 


bim, particularly when any affairs aroſe which were 


above the reach of Malclerc's abilities. But jt is cer- 
tain that this was all merely grimace, and that his 
| — ſentiments, reſpecting him, were totally 
changed. 1 | : 
Cardinal de Retz purſued this irregular courſe of 
life for the ſpace of two whole years, to the very time 
of his accommodation with the court; nothing hav- 
ing happened of any conſequence during the whole 


period, fave three journies which he made, one to 


Hamburg, to pay his compliments to Chriſtina Queen 
of Sweden, and two to England, after the reſtoration 


of King Charles the Second, to remind that monarch 


of his promiſes to mediate his reconciliation with the 
court. He was, in a great meaſure, indebted to M. 
d'Aubigni, who was at that time in England, for the 
favourable reception which he met with from the King, 
the Duke of Ormond, and the chancellor ; but ail this 
produced no ſolid advantage to him, fave a preſent of 
four thouſand guineas in bills of exchange, which 
were brought to him in Holland by an Iriſh gentleman, 
of the name of Mead, one of the domeſtics of M. 
SE. die' Aubigni. 


time allowed him for his ſubſiſtence. 


| inſult from the hands of fortune before. 
| 
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d' Aubigni. M. Malclerc did not neglect to make him- 
ſelf immediately maſter of this money, and to oblige 
his eminency to keep the matter very ſecret, under the 
pretext that, if it ſhould come to the knowledge of his 
friends, they would withdraw the ſtipend of eight 
thouſand crowns per annum, which they had for ſome 


Some ſhort time afterwards, Cardinal Mazarin hav- 


Ing conceived the deſign of marrying one of bis nieces 
with the King of England, and having ſent M. Berthet 


to London to negotiate that affair; M. d' Aubigui im- 


mediately ſent intelligence of the circumſtance to Car- 
dinal de Retz, in order that he might endeavour to 
avail himſelf of the conjuncture; which obliged his 
_ eminency to return to London, with the intention of 
promoting this marriage to the utmoſt of his power; 
not doubting but that this would prove the ſure means 
of effecting his accommodation with Cardinal Mazarin. 
But, having found the King and his council very 
averſe to this propoſal, he ſuddenly changed his plain, 
and adopting the diſpoſition of the court, be zealouſly 
_ declaimed againſt the project of Cardinal Mazarin, and 
exerted all his endeavours to perſuade the worlo, that 


he had prevented the concluſion of this degrading alli- 
ance, and that this had been the ſole intent of his 


voyage to England.“ He propoſed to his Britannic 


Majeſty a perſon ſar more worthy of his choice, viz. 


the Princels of Parma, with w hom the Spaniards offered 


to give a dower equal to that of a daughter of Spain, 
and the matter was puſhed ſo far by M. d'Aubigny 


and the Earl of Briſtol, that the King ſent the latter 


to demand that Princeſs in form. But the Chancellor, 
who had other views, and who had ſuffered that noble- 
man to depart on his embaily ſolely with the intention 
of removing him from the court, havipg propoſed the 


Princeſs of Portugal to the King, ſuddenly cauſed his 


Majeſty to alter his reſolution, and the Earl was recalled 
| | | from 


= The King of England received this propoſal with diſdain, and 
obſerved on the occaſion, that he had never cxpericnced ſo great an 
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from Bruſſels, where he had topped on his rout. This 
determination diſconcerted the Cardinal a little, he be- 
ing very deſirous of inducing an opinion in the world 

that he rr the court of England, atthough, in 


fact, he had no ſhare whatever in the affairs of that king- 
dom, unleſs it were, perhaps, in thoſe which related to 


M. d'Aubigny, for whom his Britannic Majeſty was de- 


firous of procuring a Cardinals hat. 
The chancellor, alſo, ſeemed inclined to favour this 


deſign, and Cardinal de Retz was, accordingly, entruſted 

with the condu of the negotiation at the court of Rome, 
This furniſhed him with the opportunity of writing a 
number of letters, and of drawing up ſeveral copious 
 memoriaþ, from which he aſſumed great merit, and. 


which, nevertheleſs, bore evident marks of the ſtyle of 
Joli. In ſhort, this affair was ſpun out to a great length 
and did not ſucceed in the end, although the chancellor 


had ſent Beſlin, his ſecretary and confidant, to Rome, 


with the moſt preſſing letters from the Queen of Eng- 


land, and with full power to make uſe of the King's 


name in all caſes where he ſhould judge it neceſſary :. 


but there is good reaſon to ſuſpect that all this was 


done merely for appearance ſake, and that the above. 
perſon was choſen rather to traverſe than to promote the 
defigm. | | | ; 

Be that as it may, in conſequence of this affair, ſeve- 


ral conſiderable ſums were paid to his eminency, at dif- 


ferent times, for which he. rendered very few ſervices, 
and thoſe but of ſmall importance, although he beſtirred 


| himſelf greatly in the buſineſs, having made a journey to 


Hamburgh, expreisly with the intention of prevailing on 
Queen Chriſtina to write to Cardinal Azzolini, and 


to her other friends at Rome, in favour of M. d' Aubig- 
ny. He alſo defrayed the expences of ſevera! coun- 


cils, amongſt others of that in wh'ch it was determined 

to ſend twenty ſhips of war to the Straits and as far 

as Civita-Vecchia, to alarm the Pope and his nephews, . 

7 induce them to comply with what was required 
them. | 


It was nearly about this time that the friends of Cardi- 


nal de Retz, taking advantage of the bad ſtate of Car- 
| dinal Mazarin's health, endeavoured to work upon the 


E 5 _ conſcience 


1 
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} J conſcience of the latter, by repreſenting to him, that it 
_ was neither juſt nor to his reputation, to ſuffer the church 
_ of Paris, to remain in its preſent ſtate of diſorder, and 
1 that, after having given peace to all Europe, he ought 
. | 
| 


to compleat his work, by reſtoring tranquillity to the 
1 church. But, perceiving that he was not very ambitious 
1 of obtaining that glory, they attempted to alarm his fears, 
by publiſhing a letter, which was addreſſed to all the 


extremely well compoſed, reproached Cardinal Mazarin 
with the virulence which he ſtill continued to manifeſt 
againſt Cardinal de Retz, after having concluded the ge- 
neral peace, and at a time when he drew very near to 
the verge of the grave. It concluded with imploring 
the aſſiſtance and the prayers of all the prelafes of the 
catholic church, and this was expreſſed in terms which 
gave room to ſuppoſe, that, if the court ſhould perſiſt in 
refuſing to do him juſtice, he ſhould not ſtop there, and 
that he ſhould, at length, be obliged to make uſe of the 
only remaining remedies, of which he obſerved that he 
had hitherto declined to avail himſelf, from an appre- 
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benſion of creating a confuſion in the ſtate during the 
= time of the war. | 9 88 . 
Ibis letter was highly approved by Cardinal de Retz, 
Wl; who, after having retouched it in ſome particular paſ- 
1 ſages, cauſed it immediately to be printed in Latin and 


in French, and figned ſeveral of the copies, which he 
ordered Jolj to fend to the biſhops of Italy, Germany, 
Spain and Poland. But, the diſorder of Cardinal Maza- 
rin having conſiderably encreaſed, and the biſhop of Cha- 
lons having written to him (Cardinal de Retz) that it 
8 would be better not to puſh matters to extremities, and 
„ that there was ſtill ſome proſpe& of ſucceeding by gentle 
WH | means with that miniſter, his eminency ſuddenly altered 
| his reſolution, and determined totally to ſupprels that 
letter, through fear, left, if he ſhould publiſh it, he ſhould. 
be neceſſitated to ſupp>rt that proceeding by ſome aQi- 
on of vigour. This was, accordingly, done, in ſpite 
of all the remonſtrances of Joli and of the authors of 
the letter, who were very unwilling to loſe the fruits 
. of their labour: and his.eminency even frankly declar- 
1 | ed to them, that he plainly perceived that they meant 
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biſhops of the Roman church. This letter, which was 
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to incite him to undertake ſomething further, but that 
he would rather continue in his . ſituation ten 
years longer, than do any act, which might tend to 


encreaſe the reſentment of the court and of Cardinal 


Mazarin. | 335 oF 
At length, however, the. biſhop of Chalons having 


acquainted him, that there was no longer the leaſt hopes 


that the court would receive him into favour on any other 
condition than that of his reſignation, Cardinal de Retz 


reſumed his firſt deſign, and conſented that the letter 
ſhould be publiſhed, hoping that it might intimidate Car- 


dinal Mazarin, and might induce him to make proper 
refleQtions ; by furniſhing thoſe who ſhould attend him 
in his laſt moments with a fine opportunity of preſſing 
that point home to him on the ſcore of conſcience: ſo 
that copies of this letter were circulated on all ſides. 


They were ſent not only to the biſhops, but to all the 
eccleſiaſtics and to all perſons, in general, who it was 
expected would make a proper uſe of them, But this 
proved of no very great ſervice, becauſe his eminency 


would not take the leaſt ſtep in ſupport of this letter: 
moreover, Cardinal Mazarin dying nearly about this 


time, it was found neceſſary to adopt other meaſures, 
The firſt ſtep which Cardinal de Retz took, ſubſequent- 
ly to the above event, was a little abrupt, and, perhaps, 
raſh, although it had been recommended to him by ſe- 
veral of his friends. They adviſed him to repair, with- 


out delay, to Paris. He advanced as far as Valencien- 


nes, in order that he might be near at hand, to a& ac- 
cording to the intelligence which he ſhould receive, and 
he ſent orders to Joli and Verjus, who were at Amſter- 
dam, to follow him: which they did in deſpite of their 
own judgment, rightly conceiving that this precipitate 
meaſure would produce no good effect. Having reach- 
ed Bruſſels, they there met with the Cardinal, who was 


on his return, he having received advice at Valenciennes, 


thar the King had iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all 


manner of perſons to entertain him, or to ſuffer him to 


paſs through their reſpective diſtris, and which, was 

conceived iu terms ſtill more harſh and violent than thoſe 

in the time of Cardinal Mazarin. | 
8 8 M. d' Aubigny, 
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M. @Aubigny, who was at that time in England, 


had formed nearly ſimilar expectations in favour of his 


eminency, which he had even carried much farther: for, 


having conferred with Berthet,* who had formerly had a 


ſhare in the management of the Cardinal's affairs, they 
both conceived the notion, not only that it would be ea- 
ſy to effect his accommodation with the court, but alſo 


that he might obtain the poſt which his enemy had filled 
In the privy-council ; and Berthet, accordingly depart- 


ed in all haſte from London, accompanied by Mead, 
the gentleman of M. d'Aubigny, who was to introduce 


him to the friends of Cardinal de Retz. The Cardinal 
at the ſame time ſent his equerry Malclerc to Paris, ap- 
parently on the ſame buſineſs, although he has ever ſince 
_ conſtantly perſiſted in denying it, Be that as it may, 
this project quickly terminated in the impriſogment of 
Berthet, who was ſent to the Baſtile. Mead and the 
Cardinal's equerry fortunateiy made their eſcape, the 
firſt to England, and the latter to Valenciennes, where 


his maſter had remained in anxious expeRation of his 
return, Sy | | 5 

In the mean time, Meſſrs. le Tellier and Fouquet, 
judging that it would be much to their advantage could 


they by any means obtain from Cardinal de Retz the re- 


ſignation of his ſee, which they knew was earneſtly de- 


ſired by the King and the Queen-Mother, conformably 


to the laſt advice of Cardinal Mazarin, began, ſeparate- 
ly, to carry into execution ſuch meaſures as they deem- 
ed moſt conducive to the attainment of the point they 
had in view. For this purpoſe, M. le Tellier ſent pro- 
poſals to Cardinal de Retz, by the Baron de Pennacors, 


a relation of the Cardinal's, who had been employed in 


moſt of the preceding tranſactions, and that in concert 
with the biſhop of Coutance, who, notwithſtanding all 
that had paſſed reſpecting him during the late troubles, 


had rendered the Cardinal every ſervice in his power. 


The Barcn, therefore, having repaired to Amiterdam, 
applied himſclf to Joli, to whom he explained the na- 
Fe | ture 


* This Berthet was the perſon whom Cardinal Mazarin employed 
to negutiate the ma riage of one of his nieces with the King of Great 
Britain, and to offer that monarch twelve millions of livres [or 
500, o. Sterling] for her portion. | 7 
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ture of his commiſſion, aſſuring him that M. le Tellier 
was well inclined to ſerve his eminency to the utmoſt ex- 


tent of his abilities, and even to preſerve to him the 


poſſeſſion of his ſee, it that ſhould be found practicable; 


that, at all events, he engaged to obtain for him a very 
conſiderable compenſation, and with which he ſhould 


have good cauſe to be ſatisfied, inſinuating that it would 
be neceſſary that the Cardinal ſhould firſt effect a recon- 
ciliation with the court, and that, his Majeſty N 


once accepted of his ſubmiſſion, many things might of- 


fer which might be more worthy of his attention than 
the archbiſhopric of Paris. Joli, although he did not 
approve of theſe propoſals, nevertheleſs wrote on the 
ſubject to Cardinal de Reiz, who immediately ſent him 
borders to conduct Pennacors to the Hague, where he 
had ſeveral long conferences with his eminency, who 


conſtantly feigned, at all times when Joli was preſent, a 


firm reſolution not to reſign his ſee ; but he, apparently, 
held a different language In private, ſeeing that he com- 
plied, in the ſequel, with what was required of him. 
He wrote letters to the King and Queen, which were to 
be delivered to their Majeſties by M. le Tellier; and in 
which, after apologizing for his refuſal hitherto to reſign 


his ſee, which he imputed to the treatment which he 
had experienced from Cardinal Mazarin, he aſſured 
their Majefties of his readineſs to ſubmit to their will, 
and to ſacrifice every view of advantage, when he could 
do it conſiſtently with ais conſcience and with that re- 
gard which he was bound to pay to the intereſts of the 
church. | 

Pennacors returned to Paris with theſe letters, which 
were compoled by Joli, and the Cardinal affected to tell 
him publicly, that, if the court ſhould continue to in- 
ſiſt on the article of the reſignation, he need only to re- 
turn without proceeding any further in the buſineſs, al- 


though in their private conferences he gave him very dif- 
ferent inſtructions, but this was in confidence, and after 
having exacted irom him a promiſe, that he would not 


mention the matter either to the Abbé de Lamet, Joli, 
or Verjus, Pennacors, on his fide, required ſimilar af. 
ſurances of ſecrccy from the Cardinal, in the name 
of M. le Tellier, reſpecting every circumſtance of this 


negotiation, 
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negotiation, declaring that he would immediately 


drop the proſecution of the affair, ſhould he learn 


that the ſuperintendant Fouquet had come to the know- 
= of it. © | : 

owever, ſcarcely had the Baron departed from the 
Hague before the Abbe Charrier arrived. there, having 
been ſent by M Fouquet, for the ſame purpoſe of ob- 


taining from his eminency the reſignation of his arch. 


biſhopric, which he (Fouquet) was deſirous of acquir- 


ing for one of his brothers, offering to procure for him 
a a compenſation, in benefices, to almoſt any amount that 


he ſhould require, and to cauſe the reſtitution, to be 


made to him, of the revenues of the archbiſhopric to be 
fixed at whatever ſum he ſhould think proper, of which 
the Abbe had orders to pay him a part in advance, if 


he ſhould find that this would give his eminency any 


_ ſatisfaction. | | 


| Theſe propoſals the negotiator accompanied with 


many pompous encomiums on the ſuperintendant ; ex - 


alting to the ſkies his generoſity, liberality, and invio- 
lable fidelity to his friends, the extraordinary influence 
which he poſſeſſed at court, and the high degree of fa- 
vour in which he ſtood with the King and the Queen, 
which left no room to doubt but that, in a ſhort time, 
he would be placed at the head of affairs. The Abbe 
| Imagined that theſe conſiderations would make a ſtrong 


impreſſion on the Cardinal's mind, and would induce 


| him to enter into an engagement, to which, moreover, 
be well knew him to be not at all averſe in his heart: 


but he was ſtrangely ſurprized, when his emineney, 


| having firſt exacted from him an oath of ſecrecy, under 
the ſeal of confefſion, acquainted him, in the preſence 
of ſoli, with all the circumitances of the negotiation 
with Pennacors, and demonſtrated to him the difference 
between the propoſals offered by M. le Tellier and 
_ thoſe of M. Fouquet; the latter abſolutely inſiſting on 
the article ot the refignation, whereas the other almoſt 


_ pledged himſelf :o prevail on the court to ſuffer him to | 


retain his ſee. The Cardinal added a ſtill more eſſen- 
tial conſideration, which was that the 3 
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offers came apparently from himſelf alone, whereas 


Pennacors had plainly hinted that his | pany were, 
u 


in ſome ſort, authorized by the King an 


_— This 
circumſtance gave occaſion to Joli to obſerve, from 


that inſtant, that the ſuperintendant did not poſleſs fo 
: — a ſhare of credit, either at court or with their 


ajeſties, as he imagined, ſeeing that it had been 


| thought proper to conceal from him an affair of this 
nature. WL . „ 
His eminency and the Abbe Charrier made a jeſt of 
this inference, which, however, was quickly juſtified in 
the ſequel: but they agreed that it would be neceſſary 
to wait for intelligence from Pennacors, and that, in 


the mean time, the Abbe ſhould write to M Fouquet 


in general terms, acquainting him that the Cardi- 
nal would not liſten to any propoſal for his reſigna- 


tion. It was, nevertheleſs, with great difficulty that 
the Abbe prevailed on himſelf to take this ſtep, which 
was not at all conſonant with the character of an up- 
right man, imagining, moreover, the mediation of M. 
Fouquet to be preferable to that of M. le Tellier, and 


ill brooking the deſtruction of all thoſe great hopes, 


which he had founded on the fucceſs of this negotiati- 
on, with reſpe& to his own private intereſts. But, as 
he had long been attached to Cardinal de Retz, he 


could not diſpenſe with ſubmitting to his arguments and 


to his will, | 

Matters remained in this ftate for the ſpace of three 
weeks, during which time no freſh incident happened, 
ſave that the Cardinal received continual complaints and 
reproaches from all his friends, on the ſubjeR of tle 
reports which were ſpread of his defign to accommodate 
matters without their participation: to which it was 
judged ſufficient to reply, that it was true that propo- 
ſals had been made to him, but that his eminency had 
rejected them, as they all turned on that ſingle point of 
his reſignation, which he was determined not to grant. 


Joli wrote on the ſubje& to Caumartin in theſe terms, 


not once imagining that Cardinal de Retz could ever 
forget the ſolemn proteſtations, which he repeated on 


all occaſions, that he would ſuffer no conſideration 


whatever 
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whatever to induce him to abandon his archbiſhopric : 


concluding, moreover, that the adjuſtment of the arti- 


cles of the treaty with. Pennacors, ſhould it ſucceed, 
would be finally committed to him, as he had always 
defired that it might. The biſhop of Cialons, and his 
nephew, la Hauſſaye, alſo complained loudly on the oc- 


caſion, ſeeing that the biſhop had an eye upon the-arch- 
biſhopric, having already inſinuated to the court, that 


Cardinal de Retz would be more inclined to reſign in 
favour of a friend than of any one elſe. 
A conſiderable time elapſed before the Cardinal re- 


ceived any advices from Pennacors, becauſe M. le Tel- 
lier had been engaged in attending the King to Nantes, 
Whither his Majeity had repaired for the purpoſe of 
_ cauſing M. Fouquet to be ſeized, and alſo becauſe he 
(le Tellier) had deemed it adviſcable to wait till the 
_ concluſion of that affair, which greatly occupied their 


Majeſties attention, before he ſhould preſent to them 
the Cardinal's letters, in order the better to inſure a fa. 
vourable anſwer. Finally, this news of the impriſon- 
ment of the ſuperintendant extremely ſurprized Cardi- 
nal de Retz and the Abbe Charrier, who had formerly 


_ ridiculed the conjecture of Joli * The Cardinal began 


from thence, to conceive better hopes of the ſucceſs of 
M. le Tellier's application in his behalf, the credit of 
_ that miniſter being now conſiderably augmented. But 
he did not remain long in this pleaſing error, Penna- 
cors having, at length, acquainted him, that his letters 
had been preſented, and had met with a favourable re- 
ception from the King and Qeen; that M. le Teller. 
had exerted. all his endeavours, to prevail on their Ma- 
| | jelties. 
* The court bad, with great addreſs, previouſly prevailed on M. 
Fouquet to reſign his office of attorney general, under the pretext 


that, having been entruſted with the whole management of affairs 
ever fince the death of Cardinal Mazarin, it was become unneceſſa- 


ry that he ſhould occupy that poſt any longer. The intention of the 
court in going into Britanoy was to get poſſeſhen of Belle -Iſle, which 
Iſland the ſuperintendant had purchaſed of the family of de Retz, 
and had foriified it, in caſe of a reverſe of fortune, M. le Tellier> 

did not interfere in the proceedings againſt him, either directly or- 
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jeſties to admit him into favour, without compelling 
him to quit his archbiſhopric ; but that all -his efforts 
had proved ineffectual, and that, if his eminency was 
| inclined to bring matters to a final iſſue, he muſt abſo- 
lutely reſolve to comply with the demand of his 2 
nation: after which he might promiſe himſelf an ad- 
vantageous compenſation, and every other kind of fa- 
vour from his Majeſty. The letters from Pennacors 
| were conceived in ſuch terms, as gave room to ſuſpect 
| that M, le Tellier no Jonger intereſted himſelf in this 
affair with the ſame zeal as at firſt, having apparently 
entered into it with no other view, than that of there- 
buy depriving his competitor (Fouquet) of the means of 
making his court to the King: and, although the Car- 
dinal ſent him (Pennacors) repeated orders to return, he 


FW was long in doubt whether he ſhould pay obedience to 

0 them, obſerving the great coolneſs and indifferency 

TT | which the perſon by whom he was employed manifeſted 

1 in the buſineſs. He, however, returned at length, with 

„ the offers of the court, on the condition of his em nen- 

” | _ey's reſignation, and which were as follow: 1. That | 

” | the abbey of St, Dennis, ſhould be conferred on him, | 

* | the annual revenue of which, it was aflerted, amount- = 

F | ed to forty chouſand crowns [nearly 50001, Sterling. ] | 

f 2. Thar reſtitution ſhould be made to him of all the re- | 
venues of his archbiſhopric an of his other benefices, 

* which ſhouid be found to have been paid into the trea- 

* ſury or to have been placed in other hands, which theß 

as eltimated at nearly the Sum of ſixty thouſand livres 

0 | [about 25007. Sterling] although, had they been pro- 

* perly huibanded, they would have produced upwards 

* of two hundred thouſand livres [upwards of 8000 J. 

ES. Sterling.] Laſtly, that a general amneſty ſhould be 

. granted to all thoſe who had followed the fortunes of 

wn Cardinal de Retz, and that all the canons, curates, and 

10 others, who had been baniſhed on account of any kind 

* of concern they had had in his affairs, ſnould be recal- 

de led, and ſhould be re. inſtated in their ſeveral benefices, 

4 polls, and employments ; diltinguiſhing M. de Chaſſe- 

4 ras, the curate of the Magdalen, by name. 

os For the ſpace of ſeveral days, the Cardinal affected 


to reject theſe propoſals, and to perſiſt in refuſing to 
| | reſign 
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reſign his ſee. The Abbe Charrier and Malclerc, who 


were well acquainted with his real intentions, alſo act- 
ed the ſame part, aſſuring the Abbe de Lamet, Joli and 
Verjus, that they conſtantly exerted all their endea- 
vours, to confirm him in that reſolution ; but it 1s very 
| certain that their conduct, on the occaſion, was the di- 
rect reverſe of their declarations, and that they wiſhed 
for nothing ſo earneſtly as to bring this affair to a con- 


rern, 6 — 


eluſion at any rate, without giving themſelves the leaſt | 


concern for the preſervation of the CardinaPs honour 
and credit. The Abbe Charrier felt no other uneaſi- 
neſs than what aroſe from the apprehenfion, leſt the con- 


eluſion of this treaty ſhould be entruſted to any one 
but himſelf; although he had obtained a poſitive pro- 


miſe from the Cardinal to the contrary, and that when | 


it ſhould be thought neceſſary to bring matters to an 1 


iſſue, his eminency would give him a letter of cre- 


dence, in virtue of which he might adjuſt the articles 
with M. le Tellier, and might terminate the affair, to 


the prejudice of Pennacors, who had taken upon him- 
felf the whole trouble of conducting this negotiation 
from the'firſt. In order to fortify his eminency in this 

reſolution, the Abbe inceſſantly repreſented to him, 
that Pennacors and the biſhop of Coutance were deſti- 


tute of all credit and influence, and had been employed | 


on the occaſion by M. le Tellier, purpoſely that he 
might, with the greater faci'1ty, break through his en- 


| 8 and that it would therefore be for the Car- 
inal's intereſt to chuſe a more powerful mediator, for 


which office he ſtrongly recommended himſelf to his 


eminency's choice, as being cloſely connected with the 
marſhal de Villeroi, the intimate friend of M. le Tel- 


lier. All the other friends of Cardinal de Retz ſtrong] 


diſſuaded him, in their letters, from employing thole | 


two perſons to conduct this negotiation, and they agreed 
univerſally in this point, although they were much di- 


vided amongſt themſelves in other reſpects; each being 


deſirous to obtain the management of the treaty, with . 
the view of benefiting thereby his own private intereſts, | 


yet almoſt every one diſapproving of his eminency's _ 


intention to reſign his ſee. But the Cardinal, without 


conſulting them any further, ſuddenly reſolved to make | 
EH | a a tender 
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a tender of his reſignation, declaring that he could no 


longer diſpenſe with adopting that ſtep, and that he 
ſhould otherwiſe embarraſs the affair with ſuch a num- 
ber of difficulties, as would render its completion in 
a manner impracticable. The conditions, however, 


which he required, excluſive of thoſe offered by the 
court, as already mentioned, conſiſted of the three fol- 


lowing articles only. 1. That full reſtitution ſhould be 


made to him of all his revenues, to whatever ſum they 


might amount. 2. That the Marquis de Chandenier 
ſhould be re- inſtated in his poſt, or that he ſhould re- 
ceive a ſatisfactory compenſation : which article was the 
reſult of the earneſt ſolicitations of M. le Clerc, whom 


the Marquis had ſent to Holland expreſsly on that bu= 
 fineſs. 


3. That a full and unreſtricted pardon ſhould 
be granted to M. d'Anneri, who ſhould alſo be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in all his former poſſeſſions: the Prince of Conde 
had already obtained the like favour for the Marquis de 


_ Cregui, Joli, obſerving all that paſſed, concluded that 
it was a finiſhed affair, and moreover, he had not for- 
Lot the readineſs with which Cardinal de Retz had for- 
merly yielded his refignation to du Flos Davanton. 
| Nevertheleſs, that he might have nothing to reproach 
himſelf with in future, he determined to make one ef- 
fort more, to diſſuade his eminency from precipitating 


matters, by repreſenting to him that the mode of con- 
duct, which he was about to adopt, did not at all agree 
with the letter which he had written to' the King, in 


which he grounded his refuſal, hitherto, to com- 1 
Ny with the demand of his reſignation, on the prejudice 


which the intereſts of the church would ſuſtain by his 
compliance, and on motives of conſcience ; that it was 
contrary to the dictates of honour and decency thus 


| ſuddenly to alter his determination, and to confine him- 


ſelf to conditions which were merely ſecular; that it 
would be improper to proceed thus far any otherwiſe 
than by very flow degrees ; that he would riſque no- 
thing by delay, and that he would at any time be ad- 
mitted to capitulate on thoſe terms ; that, therefore, 
in order, to ſecure his honour and credit, he might ac- 


quaint his Majeſty, that he ſhould ever be ready to pay 
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all due deference to his will and pleaſure, the moment 


that he could do it conſcientiouſly. and without infring- 
Ing upon the laws of the church ; that, to prove to his 
Majeſty that he was reſtrained by this conſideration 


alone, he might conſent to reſign his ſee, whenever 4 
written declaration, under the hands of a certain num- 
ber of prelates and doctors of the Sorbonne, ſhould be 
| to him, purporting that he might adopt that 

ep with ſafety to hs conſcience ; that from hence one 


of theſe two conſequences mult ariſe either that the King 
would no longer iniift ou the article of the reſignation, | 


or that his eminency's conduct would be fully juſtified 


in the eyes of the whole world: after which he might 


treat upon the conditions. Put Joli was not attended 
to: hisexpedients were conſidered as trifling and mean 
ſubterfuges, and it was reſolved todifpatch Pennacors to 
Paris without any further delay. The grand difficulty 


was to do it in ſuch a manner, that the Abbe Charrier, 


to whom ihe Cardinal had promiſed a letter of credence, 
as before mentioned, ſhould not take offence on the oc- 
caſion. (o remove this obſtacle, his eminency could 


find no other means than to g ve to each of them, with 


the moſt {trict junctions to ſecrecy, ſeparate credentials: 


after which they both departed, nearly at the ſame time, 


highly facishe1 with the parts which they were about to 


act, and full of the idea of the great advaaiages which 
they ſhould cerive from their commiſſions. This little 


deception had been executed totally without the Kno- - 


ledge of Joli: but icarcely had the parties quitted Am- 


ſterdam, before the Cardinal acquainted him wich what 


he had done, alledging, in excuſe of his conduct, the 
importunities of the Abbé Charrier, againſt whom he 
inveighed with much vehemence. He then ordered 
Joli to write a letter.to Pennacors, to requeit that he 
would not be offended at the circumſtance, and that 
he would ſuffer the Abbe to enjoy the trifling ſatisfacti- 
on of converling with M. le Tellier on the matter, aſ- 


ſuring him, moreover, that he depended or him alone 


for the completion of the treaty. To this Joli replied, 
that he ſhould certainly obey his eminency's orders, 
but that he was of opinion that Pennacors would not 


eaſily 
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| (Pennacors) was diſhonoured. 


any further inquietude. U 
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eafily be induced to put up with à fineſſe of this nature: 
that, moreover, there was Cauſe to fear, that M. le 


Tellier might be diſpleaſed that his eminency had given 


this commiſſion to the Abbe Charrier, who he knew 
had been before employed in the affair by M. Fouquet, 
and that from hence he might take occaſion to rejet 


both the credentials, and totally to drop the negotia- 


tion, with which, moſt probably, he would never after- 
wards give himſelf any further trouble. This argu- 


ment ſtruck Cardinal de Retz ſo forcibly, that he diſ- 
patched a courier, in all haſte, to the Abbe Charrier. 


The meſſenger overtook him at Bruſſels, and delivered 
to him expreſs orders from the Cardinal to ſyppreſs 


the letter of credence and not to ſuffer it to be ſeen by 
any perſon whatever, for certain reaſons, which had 
ariſen ſince his departure: and theſe orders arrived 
very opportunely, ſeeing that, the two agents having 
met together on the road, and the Abbe having been 


unable to refrain from boaſting of the credentials with 


Which he was furniſhed, Pennacors was ſo much ſur- 


prized and diſpleaſed therewith, that he immediately 


wrote to the Cardinal, in very ſharp terms, acquainting 


him that he would no longer take any part in his affairs, 
if he did not inſtantly revoke a power by which he 

The Abbe Charrier, having received theſe orders, 
lowered his tone conſiderably, and Pennacors, find- 


ing by Joli's letters that proper care had been taken 


to give him ſatisfaction, purſued his journey without 
Upon his arrival at Paris, he 
waited on M. le Tellier, and informed him of the ſtate 
in which matters were, and of the new propoſals made 
by Cardinal de Retz, adding that his eminency was 
ready to repair to Cominercy, or to any other part of 


the kingdom that his majeſty ſhould picaſe to appoint, 


there to execute the inftrument of his reſignation, pro- 
vided that he might be furniſhed with a fum of 
money ſufficient to detray the expences of his journey, 


to be deducted from the revenue of bis benefices. Theſe 


propoſals were communicated to the King, but his Ma- 
jeſty would not engage to reſtore any other part of his 
| _ revenues 
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revenues than what had been paid into the treaſury, 

nor would he conſent to re-eſtabliſh the Marquis de 
Chandenier in his former poſt. Pennacors returned to | 
Holland with this declaration, and the Cardinal did not 
think proper to inſiſt too far upon thoſe two articles, | 
They afterwards nearly adjuſted all matters between 

them, on the grounds of a promiſe which was made to 


his eminency, that care ſhould be taken to ſatisfy the 


Marquis de Chandenier. However, as that nobleman , 
and his friends exclaimed very loudly againſt the Car. 
dinal at Paris, he judged it proper to ſend Joli thither, 
to appeaſe their murmurs, and to explain that article 
to them in a manner with which they ſhould have cauſe } 
to be contented: and to this he was further induced, 
by the conſideration, that it was requiſite that he ſhould | 


depute ſome truſty perſon, to be a witneſs on his behalf 


Joli would 


which he did not approve, nor to ſubje& himſelf to the 
murmurs and reproaches of the Marquis de Chandenier 


and the other malecontents, who complained that they} 


had been abandoned by the Cardinal: but he was at 
length obliged to yield and to depart for Paris. On 
his arrival at that city, his firſt care was to wait upon 


the Marquis de Cha denier, for the purpoſe of pur- 
ſuading him to accept of an advantageous compenſa:ion| 
for his poſt: to which he was, with great difficulty, 
brought to conſent. He next demanded an audience of 


to the propoſals and promiſes of M. le Tellier, which! 
had hitherto been communicated to him ſolely by Pen- 
nacors, who was almoſt wholly dependent on that 
miniſter, and to reccive the money which he had de. 
manded for his journey. | DS, 
| fain have excuſed himſelf from this com- 
miſhon, having no inclination to appear in a treaty of 


M. le Tellier, who appointed a meeting with him at. 


the convent of the Celeſtines. After various conteſ. 
| tations, he at length obtained a promiſe from that 
miniſter that the ſum of fix hundred : thouſand livre. 
[twenty-five thouſand pounds ferling] ſhou!d be given 


to the Marquis de Chandenier, and that he would 


take upon himſelf to prevail on the firſt preſident 
8, 10 


Lamoignon, the intimate friend of the Marqui 
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above ſum, inſiſting on being reinſtated in his 
which he was blamed by every one, and the Cardinal 


juis, 9 
ratif 
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ratify this agreement reſpecting the recompence. Bu 

this whole negotiation was rendered ineffectual by the 
obſtinacy of that officer, who refuſed to accept of the 


poſt : for 


was as univerſally juſtified, as having done all that 
could be reaſonably expected from him in an affair of 
that nature, in which it was neither eaſy, nor even 
poſſible for him to obtain better terms, ſeeing that it 


was with his ſovereign that he had entered into treaty. 
After this Joli ſoon adjuſted every preliminary with M. 


le Tellier, who promiſed to furniſh him with two 


5 thouſand louis-d'ors, for the expence of the Cardinal's 


journey, together with a paſſport for his eminency and 
all the perſons of his retinue : which having been ac- 


cordingly executed, Joli departed from Paris in com- 


where he found the Cardinal. They proceeded from 
thence all rogether to Commercy, which place they 


reached at the expiration of a wen. 
The Carcinal, immediately upon his arrival at Com- 


mercy, executed the inſtrument of his reſignation of 
the archbiſhopric of Paris, which was drawn up ac- 


| cording to the model ſent bim by the court, in pre- 5 


ſence of two notaries, and «<elivered it into the hands 
of Pennacors and Joli, with orders to carry it, with- 
out delay, to M. le Tellier, and to endeavour to ob- 
tain reſtitution of a part of his revenues, of which he 

ſtood in great need, to pay his creditors and to provide 
for his ſubſiſtence. His Majeſty, having been ſhewn 
this inſtrument, expreſſed himielf in pretty favourable 
terms reſpecting Cardinal de Retz, and hinted that he 
ſhould have no cauſe to repent of having reſigned his 
ſee. Some of his eminency's friends put ſuch a con- 
ſtruction on this declaration as was favourable to their 
wiſhes, and inferred: that it was the King's intent to 
reſtore to him his archbiſhopric, but they were ſoon 
undeceived in that point: for his Majeſty nominated 
M. de Marca, the archbiſhop of Toulouze, to that 
poſt ; after which he conferred the abbey of St. Dennis 


pany with Pennacors, who carried with him a model of 
the inſtrument of reſignation, and repaired to Bruſſels, 
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on the Cardinal, together with another ſmall abbey, in 
the dutchy of Retz, and of which the revenue is no 


more than two thouſand livres [about 80/. ſterling] · a 
year, He alſo received, in virtue of an order from the 
King, fifty thouſand livres in advance, till the bulls of 
the new archbiſhop ſhould be iſſued by the court of 
Rome, not having been able to obtain a larger ſum, nor 
to procure the recal of the exiles: and it was even de- 
clared by M. le Tellier, that the Cardinal muſt not ex- 
pect that his Majeſty ſhould haſten the execution of that, 
or any of the other artieles of the treaty, till M. de Merca 
ſhould be firſt put in full poſſeſſion of the archbiſhopric. 
All that the court would conſent to grant him was, a 
ee to enjoy the revenues of the abbey of St. 
ennis, proviſionally, till the final completion of the 


f treaty. From this manifeſt breach of faith, many of the 


Cardinal's partizans took occaſion to inveigh with great 


vehemence againſt that treaty, in the conducting of (i 
which they had had no ſhare : obſerving that, had it been 
committed to their management, they would have taken 


ſufficient care to guard againſt thoſe difficulties : that, as 


his eminency had fully complied with the terms of his 


engagements, the court was bound to do the like with reſ- 
pect to him; that expedients would eaſily be found to 
delay the buſineſs ot expediting the bulls, and to render 


the Cardinal, thereby, incapable of fulfilling the con- 


tracts he had entered into; adding many other remarks, 
which gave his eminency infinite uneaſineſs: and that 


more particularly, as the court of Rome neglected to iſ- | 


| ſue the bulls for the ſpace of upwards of three years. 
This circumſtance, however, did not ariſe from any 


other cauſe than merely the uſual dilatorineſs of that | 


court, and from the endeavcurs of M. de Marco to ob- 


tain the gratis, or a remiſſion, at leaſt, of part of the cuſ- 


tomary expences. 


But, even admitting chat theſe complaints appeared 
not to be altoge her deſtitute of foundation, yet it muſt 


alſo be allowed that his Majeſty's miniſters acted on good 
grounds in thus protracting matters; having fieth in 


their memories the former conduct of Cardinal de Retz, 


in revcking his firſt reſignation, immediately after his 


eſcape from the caſtle of Nantes, which furniſhed _ | 
1 | wich 
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with a juſt pretext for providing againſ a ſimilar occur- 


rence in future, and for delaying the payment of his re- 
venues till every thing ſhould be finally adjuſted. : 

Had Cardinal de Retz paid due attention to the above 
conſiderations, he would have ſubmitted to the inconve- 


nience with a better grace, and would not have given 
_- himſelf up, as he did on every occaſion, to that violence 
of paſſion, which led him to ſay and do a thouſand ex- 

travagancies, even to ſwearing in the groſſeſt manner, 
that, in order to revenge himſelf of the court, he would 


reſign his hat, and would become a member of the bro- 
therhood of Benedictine monks, at a little monaſtery ſi- 


tuated at Breuil, near the gates of Commercy. He ſe- 


riouſly reſented the conduct of thoſe who made a jeſt of 
his whims of this kind ; and this recalls to my remem- 


brance one of his unguarded expreſſions, which was molt 
particularly ridiculous and unworthy of his eminency, 

and which he never failed to make uſe of whenever he 
received any freſh diſpleaſure from the Pope. On theſe 


occaſions he would declare that, for the purpoſe of in- 


cenſing his Holineſs, he would embrace the Hugonot 


perſuaſion, and that he would afterwards make a furious 
attack on the tenets of the church of Rome. From hence 
it will be readily conceived, that reſentment and rage 

predominated ſtrongly in the diſpoſition of the Cardi- 
nal. However, in the midſt of all his vexations, he did 
not negle& to divert himſelf, as much as poſſible, at 


Commercy, where, in fact, he choſe to reſide rather 


than at any other place, although he endeavoured to 
perſuade all his friends, who came from Paris to viſit 
him, of the contrary, inceſſantly exclaiming in their 


preſence, againſt the conduct of the court, in ſufferin 


him to languiſh there for ſo long a time. To this he add- 
ed an aſſertion, which was ſtill more artful and falſe, 


that, if any thing could render that melancholy abode _ 


ſupportable, it was the conſideration of the ſmall ex- 
pence at which he lived there, which he hoped would 
enable him, in time, to diſcharge all his debts; a duty 


with which he endeavoured to appear to be ſolely occu- 
| pied, although, in fact, it was, at that period, the leaſt 


of all his cares; which became manifeſt, in the ſequel, 


to thoſe who examined more cloſely into his affairs: for 
Vor. II. * | . 
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he laid out upwards of one hundred thouſand livres 
| [above 4000 l. ſterling] in the purchaſe of filver plate, 
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merely to gratify his vanity, He further expended a 
ſum excecding thirty thouſand crowns [near 40001. 
ſterling] in building at his palace at Commercy, 
and that without the leaſt neceſſity. 


from time to time, 5 with no ſmall difficulty) 
various ſums from the treaſury for his eminency's uſe, 


employed that money, as far as he was able, to the pay- 


ment of ſome of the Cardinal's creditors : but this was 


commonly done contrary to the inclination of Cardinal 


de Retz, and particularly of his equerry Malclerc, who 


drew all the money into his own hands as much as poſſi- 
ble, under the pretext of preventing thoſe ridiculous 
expences, which he himſelf nevertheleſs ſuggeſted to him, 
and of which he never rendered any manner of account. 
It is certain, nevertheleſs, that, from this time, the Cardi- 
nal became poſſeſſed of other ſums, the knowledge of which 


circumſtance he carefully concealed: from the public, and 


that this money was ſent him by the King of England. 
The laſt bills of exchange (to the value of 2000]. 


ſterling, or 26,000 livers of our money) had been 
delivered to him by Meade at Bruſſels, but a few days 
before his departure from thence for Commercy : 
but, thoſe bills not being due at that time, he ſent Du 
Flos Davanton, who had recently entered into his 
ſervice, to Amſterdam, on which 
drawn, to procure other bills on Paris, which were 


paid in louis d'ors and Spaniſh piſtoles, and the amount 


of which he placed in the hands of an uncle of Malclerc, 
” named 


The reader is deſired to obſerve, that the ſtandard for aſcer- 
taining the amount of French money in Engliſh is very different, 
at the preſent period, from what it was in the middle of the laſt 
century: the time referied to in this paſlage. It appears that the 


par of the pound fterling in French money, was then thirteen 


livres; whereas the preſent par (at the rate of ten-pence ſterling to 
the livre, according to which all the equations in the foregoing 
pages have been formed) is twenty-four livres, From hence there- 
fore, it reſults, that theſe equations are, very nearly, 50 per cent. 
deficient of their real amount. The laſt edi, regulating the value 
of the coin in France, was iſſued in 1726, DE Oe ne 


Not but that 


| Joli, who continued at Paris, and who obtained, 


place they were 


© 
cities, and that, at this time, the ſtrongeſt efforts were 
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named Taille-Fumieres, provoſt of the chapter of Com- 
mercy, and of his valet Claudon. Beſides the above 
ſum, there is reaſon to believe that his eminency, af- 


terwards, received others, of a larger amount, from that 


monarch : for it is certain that, upon another occaſion, 


he was defirous of ſending the ſame perſon to Eng- 


land, with Malclerc, for the purpoſe of receiving a 
ſum of upwards of fifteen thouſand pounds ſterling, 
which was deſtined towards defraying the expences of 


the negotiation for the Cardinals hat for M. d' Aubi 


ny. 
But, Davanton having expreſſed an „ 


to 
undertake a buſineſs of this nature, of the danger of 


which he was well aware, nothing further was ſaid to 

him on the ſubjeQ, and the equerry went thither alone, 

under the pretext of complimenting the King, in his 
eminency's name, on the recovery of the Queen, Who 


had been at the point of death. It has never been 


known whether Malclerc brought that money back 
with him or not: but thus much is certain, that, after 
his return, he made ſeveral myſterious ſhort journies, 


| 2 with the view of 22908 the bills of ex- 


ange which he had received, drawn on different 


made in behalf of M. d'Aubigny at the court of Rome; 
the King of England neglecting nothing to procure his 


 _ advancement to the Cardinalſhip, the accompliſhment 
of which deſign engroſſed that monarch's attention in a 
very confiderable degree. The chancellor, who did 


not much approve of this negotiation, yet dared not 


openly oppoſe it: on the contrary, he ſent Belling, 
| his ſecretary, who was a Catholic, to Rome, with the 


pretended view of promoting it, but in reality, to ob- 
ſtruct it underhand ; and it is certain that M. d'Aubign 


was at once the dupe of that miniſter and of Cardinal 
de Retz, and that they took his money without render- 


ing him any ſervice ; ſeeing that his eminency had ver 


* 
little credit at Rome, and that, in reality, the Cardinal 


Was not well- affected to him, whether on account of any 


ſecret jealouſy that he entertained of him, or from any 


other cauſe. This even ſhewed itſelf in his common 


with 


iſcourſe, in which he cenſured M. d'Aubigny 
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great freedom, although he conſtantly pretended to rank 


_ himſelf amongſt the number of his friends. 


During theſe tranſactions, advice was received that 
the bulls of M. de Marca“ had, at length, been iſſued 
by the court of Rome ; which circumſtance gave ſome 
degree of ſatisfaction to his eminency's little court. But 
this ſatisfaction was but of ſhort duration, the news 


arriving, nearly at the ſame time, of the death of that 
prelate, betore he had taken poſſeſſion of his ſee. This 
accident occaſioned new obſtacles to ariſe to the execu- 
tion of the promiſes which had been made to Cardinal 


de Retz, and gave birth to freſh murmurs on his ſide, 


which he artfully coloured, in the preſence of certain 


perſons, with the pretext of the uneaſineſs which he 


felt, on account of the delay of recalling thoſe ec- 


cleſiaſtics, who had been exiled in conlequence of 
their attachment to him, although he, in faQ, was 


but little affected by their ſituation. Theſe murmurs 
were converted into imprecations, when it was known 


that M. de Rhodez had been nominated to the arch- 
biſhopric of Paris; but theſe maledictions and tranſports 


of rage were carried to the utmoſt exceſs, when the 


intelligence arrived of the inſult which the Duke de 
Crequi had received at Rome, the effects of which 

Gaal de Retz naturally concluded he ſhould ul- 
timately experience, in the hindrance it would prove to 
the buſineis of expediting the bulls of the new arch- 
biſhop. | 3 1 | 

The Duke de Crequi, in ſome fort, drew upon 
himſelf this inſult, which gave riſe to the ſubſequent 
diſputes between the King and Alexander the ſeventh, 
and for which the court exacted a reparation, which 


_ aſtoniſhed all Europe. A ſhort time before his depart- | 
| yre on his embaſly to Rome, the Duke had granted his 


protection to a [| Breteur) profeſſed bully, and had, ra- 
2 = 


M. de Marca died on the 29th of June 1662, in the 6Sth year of 
his age. He had filled the ſeveral ſtations of preſident of the par- 
liament of Pau, counſellor of ſtate, and archbiſhop of Thoulouſe. 


He had been nominated to the archbiſhopric of Paris, and died in 


fight of the promiſed land, but without ſetting fout on it. 
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ther imprudently admitted him into his retinue. This 
man, who could not live without fighting, was of ſo 
auarrelſome a diſpoſition, that he one day, alone and 
without any manner of cauſe, attacked ſeveral Corſicans, 
who chanced to be paſſing near him, and this affair was 
carried ſo far, that the Corſicans reſolved to rid them- 
| ſelves of him privately He, however, being informed 
| of their deſign, found means to make his eſcape: but 
the Corſicans, being greatly incenſed, and encouraged, 
perhaps, underhand in their licentious conduct, pro- 


J ceeded to ſeveral acts of the utmoſt inſolence towards the 
L ambaſſador. But to return to Cardinal de Retz: his 
% friends at Paris, inſtead of quieting his mind, only 
- augmented his uneaſineſs, by infinuating to him, that 
Y the delays which had ariſen in his affairs were to be 
f imputed, ſolely, to the ſmall eſtimation in which the 
s biſhop of Coutance and Pennacors were held by the 
= court, and that, if his eminency would entruſt them 
n with the management of his concerns, and would ad- 
vance as far as Joigny, under the pretence of an in- 
ts terview with the Duke de Retz, his brother, f or the 
e purpoſe of conferring with him an their domeſtic affairs, 
bs |} they engaged to obtain for him the permiſſion to wait 
h on his Majeſty, and all the other favours which had 
3 been, hitherto, refuſed him. On, | 
3 Cardinal de Retz adopted this propoſal without heſi- 
— tation: and, although Joli warned him that his friends 
5 preſumed too far, and that he would find himſelf de- 
1 ceived in his expectations, he nevertheleſs began his 
wn |} journey, on the ſtrength of the aſſurances which had 
1 been given him, that M. le Tellier had promiſed the 
1 Marſhal de Villeroi, that he would exert all his endea- 
t- | _ yours to procure for the Cardinal the liberty of paying 
is | his reſpects to the King. The event juſtified Joli's pre- 
a- diction. For this journey was not only totally un- 
er | ſerviceable, but even very diſadvantageous and diſgrace- 
ful to his eminency, as he was obliged to return im- 

r of mediately to Commercy, there to continue till the ar- 
we rival of the bulls from Rome. 


| An the mean time, the diſputes at the court of Rome, 
| reſpecting the affair of the Duke de Crequi, grew every 
3 | day 
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day more violent, and at length produced an open rup- 
ture. As the King's miniſters entertained an opinion, 


Cardinal and his friends on this occaſion, they began 
to ſhew him a greater degree of favour than they had 
hitherto done, M. le Tellier even acquainted Joli, 


Joli the great advantages which might reſult to the 
Cardinal, ſhould his advice be approved and be attend- 
ed with ſucceſs. Jolt did not place much dependance 
on theſe hopes: but, as nothing is to be neglected in 

ſuch caſes, he immediately diſpatched a courier to Car- 


Opinion he recommended amongſt other articles, that a 


nal Patron ſhould be ſent, in quality of legate, into 
France, to make reparation to his Majeſty. Theſe 
two articles had never been thought on by the court, 
and they were ſo much approved, that the above opi- 
nion was ſent to the Duke de Crequi, with orders to 
make it, in every point, the ground work of his nego- 
tiations in that affair, which was terminated, in effe& 
conformably to the Cardinals plan; although his 
eminency did not derive the leaſt advantage therefrom 
on the fide of the court. 85 

In a ſhort time afterwards, however, another inci- 
dent aroſe, relating to the ſame affair ; the Cardinals 


different courts of Europe a circular letter, requeſting 


_ vours, to terminate a diſpute of ſo much conſequence 

to the Holy See. Cardinal de Retz, having received 
one of theſe letters, immediately ſent it to Joli, _ 
| | orders 


that they might ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of the + 


ſtrictly enjoining him to ſecrecy at the ſame time, that 
his Majeſty was deſirous of knowing the Cardinals 
| ſentiments, with regard to the conduct which ought to 
be purſued towards the Holy See in the preſent conjunc- 
ture, and alſo with regard to the kind of ſatisfaQtion 
which might be demanded, in caſe matters ſhould be 
brought to an accommodation; and he alſo hinted to 


— . — — — * 8 — 


dinal de Retz, to inform him of the matter. His 
eminency returned an anſwer, with his opinion on the 
ſeveral queſtions propoſed by the miniſter, and in that 


pyramid ſhould be erected, and to inſiſt that the Cardi- 


reſiding at Rome having ſent to [their brethren] at the 


them to uſe all their good offices and all their endea - 


orders to communicate it to M, le Tellier, and to 
acquaint him, that his eminency was determined to 
_ anſwer it in whatever terms his Majeſty ſhould be 


themſelves much at a loſs to decide on the conduct 


of all that 
de Retz, in a few days, ſent his anſwer, open to the 
miniſter, drawn up in two different forms, which varied 
letter was compoſed by Joli. It was turned into Latin 
by M. Flechier, * who, at that time, attended upon 
the eldeſt ſon of M. Caumartin. The letter contained, 


render the Holy See every ſervice of which he ſhould be 


have been ſaid, nor inſerted any thing which ought to 
was, that his eminency's language was like that of a man 
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pleaſed to diate to him; but, as the miniſters were 


which they ought to purſue, M. le Teilier told Joli, 
that the Cardinal might return whatever anſwer he 
ſhould judge proper, and that the King would approve 

de ſhould do in the affair. Nevertheleſs, as 
it was well known what conſtructions ſhould be put on 
all ſuch declarations, in affairs of that nature, Cardinal 


from each other in ſome few expreſſions only, This 


in ſubſtance, that Cardinal de Retz, was willing to 


judged capable; but he conceived, that no means 
would prove ſo eſſicacious, as thoſe which the Sacred 
College would employ at Rome, to induce his Holineſs 
to make due reparation to the King for ſo injurious an 
outrage, and that their eminencies ought. to recollect, 
on this occaſion, that the Kings of France are the 
eldeſt ſons of the church, and that that church owed its 
firſt eſtabliſhment in the Weſt, ſolely to their protec- 
tion and favour, | ork 

This perhaps was nothing ſo very extraordinary, but 
M. le Tellier was, nevertheleſs, highly pleaſed with it, 
having told Joli that the letter was admirable, and that 
Cardinal de Retz had omitted nothing which ought to 


have been omitted, and that what ſurprized him the moſt 
who 


* Eſprit Flechier; he died in 1710, in the 78th year of his age. 
His merit had preferred him to the biſhopric of Lavaur in 1685, and 
afterwards to that of Niſmes, in 1687. He had been admitted a 
member of the French Academy in 1673, in the room of M. Godeau, 
_ biſhop of Vence. | | | | 
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Who had ſpent all his days in the councils of the King. 


This flattered the Cardinal's vanity to that degree, that 
he read the above letter, together with the other writing, 
to every one who viſited him, as being the beſts pieces 


which he had ever compoſed ; deceiving in this manner 
the whole world, and even his friend, the biſhop of Cha- _ 
lons. But he derived little advantage from all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, nor did they at all abate the rigour of the 
court towards him, which, it may be ſaid, was carried 


to an unreaſonable and prepoilerous length, in their re- 


fuſal, not only to permit him io pay his reſpects to the 
King, from whence no material conſequence could have 
ariſen,*but alſo to ſuffer him to viſit his father, who was 
at the point of death, whom he had never ſeen from the 
time of his impriſonment, and who died at the oratory, 
on the very ſame day with M. de Marca: ſo that the 
Cardinal was obliged to remain at Commercy, without 
any other occupation, than the purſuit of thoſe plea- 
| ſures to which idleneſs commonly flies for relief. How- 


ever, with the view of diſguiſing to the world this life 


of ſupineneſs and ſloth, he, from time to time, employ- 


ed himſelf in ſome actions, the ſpeciouſneſs of which 
ſerved to.impoſe upon the people. He once or twice a 


week cauſed all the peaſants, who reſided on his lands, 
to be aſſembled, with great parade, under the pretext of 
hearing and determining their complaints, and as if mat- 


ters of great importance had required his deciſion. Set- 
ting aſide the oltentation, his deſign in this might, pro- 
bably, be very good; but, beſides that he was not at 


all verſed in affairs and in judicial proceedings, it often 
happened that Malclerc and his relation, the Abbe de 
St. Avaux, a Benedictine, defeated the equitable and 


kind intentions of his eminency, who had not reſolution 


ſufficient to contradit them. They would frequently 
whiſper in his ear during the audience, and from hence 
ſprung many acts of injuſtice, attended by the complaints 


of thoſe who were condemned without cauſe, and the 
raillery of thoſe who faw through this little artifice. 
The inhabitants of Commercy gave the nickname of his 
black Eminency to the Benedictine, and entitled the _— 
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his grey Eminency,* and, in any ſuits which they (the 


inhabitants) chanced to have depending, they always 
preferred their applications to them rather than to his red 
eminency, finding, by experience, that without their 


protection and ſupport, the favour of the Cardinal was 
totally uſeleſs to them. : 


Cardinal de Retz endeavoured, alſo, to induce an opi- 


nion, that he was occupied with another buſineſs, which 
had already done him honour in the world, and which 
perfectly ſuited with his fituation at that time. The bu- 


ſineſs in queſtion was that of compoſing, with his own 


hand, a Latin hiſtory of the troubles of Paris, and of his 
own adventures, for which no perſon was ſo well quali- 
fied as himſelf, would he have applied himſelf cloſely to 


it, and have paid a due regard to truth in his narration : 
but this, like all his other projects, vaniſhed in ſmoke and 


in mere vanity. The Cardinal contented himſelf with 


reading to every perſon who viſited him two or three 
pages of his Latin hiſtory, which were excellently pen- 


ned, it muſt be confeſſed, and which he had begun to 
compoſe during the time of his impriſonment at Vin- 


cennes, with the aſſiſtance of M. Vacherot, his phyſi- 
cian, under the title of Partus Vincennarum. He feign- 


ed an inclination to continue it at Commercy, conſtantly 
appearing to be buſily engaged in turning over the leaves 
of a large Calepin's Lexicon, during thoſe hours in 


which he was at a loſs for employment, and when the 
weather would not permit him to amuſe himſelf either 


in hunting or walking. However, he ſtopped at theſe 
two or three pages, to which thoſe, who were well ac- 
quainted with his character, are fully convinced that he 
never made any material addition during the whole 


courſe of his life, through the natural indolence of his 
_ diſpoſition and his fondneſs for pleaſure. This fondneſg 
bad gained ſo great an aſcendency over him, that when 
Joli, through an exceſs of affection for him, endeavour- 
ed, by his remonſtrances and reproaches, to induce him 
to abandon vhis idle and enervated mode of life, all that 


he could obtain from bim was a diſgraceful avowal of 
Z his 


* The title of his grey Eminency had already been formerly giv 


en to Pere Joſeph, the favourite of Cardinal de Richlieu. 
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his infirmities. My good friend,” ſaid he, thon 
loſeſt thy time in preaching to me thus: I well know _, 
* myſelf to be an idle fellow; but, in ſpite of you and 
« all the world, I will perſiſt in that idleneſs, becauſe 
% 1 find therein the moſt pleaſure. I am very ſenſible 
there are three or four of you, who penetrate into my 
« real character, and who heartily deſpiſe me; but this 
gives me no concern, as I have the ſatisfaction of im- 
' poſing on the reſt of the world, and that too even by 
your means. Mankind are fo effectually deceived, 
„ and my reputation is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that, even 
«© were you inclined to diſabuſe them, you would not be 
able to gain credit with them: and this conſideration is 
1 ſufficient to ſatisfy me, and to induce me to live in 
1 whatever manner beſt pleaſes me.“ . 
But, as vanity was one of his moſt powerful paſſions, 
he therefore, employed himſelf, with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs and good will, in another buſineſs at certain times, 
This was in forming a genealogy of the houſe of Gondy, 
He piqued himſelf in finding therein upwards of five 
hundred [ quatiers] quarters without one degrading alli- 
ance, He, twenty or thirty times, fent for Verjus and 
Gautrai, his two ſecretaries, to add or to correct ſome- 
thing in this genealogy, which he continually read, 
without reaſon or caulc, to all thoſe who had acceſs to 
him, inſomuch as to diſzuſt them to the higheſt degree, 
and to cauſe them to avoid entering his apartment. 
This genealogy, in ſhort, was copied an infinite num- _ | 
ber of times, and was ſent to d*'Hofier, to be put in 
order and to be deſigned, as if it had been that of one 
of the greateſt monarchs in the world. Nevertheleſs, 
after all this care and trouble, nothing further was 
done in the affair, as was the caſe with all his other 
—_— EY 
In order to compleat the picture of the Cardinal's do- 
meſtic life, I ſhall obſerve, that one of the whims to 
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mere oſtentation, five or ſix letters every poſt to his cor- 
reſpondents at Paris, taking gfeat delight in making 8 
ſhew 


®* The Ducheſs de Leſdiguieres cauſed this genealogy to be pub- 
liked in the year 1682. | | 


which he was addicted, was that of writing, through 
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ſhew of large port-folios and voluminous and elegant 


_ writings to his ſecretaries, of whom the one, named 
Gautrai, ſcarcely had any employ whatever from his 


eminency, and Verjus little more. The Cardinal, how- 
ever, affected to place a great confidence in them: but, 
in fact, his ſecrets, if he had any which deſerved the 
appellation, were entruſted to no one but Malclere, or 
to the Abbe de Saint Avaux, who had inſenſibly intro- 


duded himſelf into the poſt of third ſecretary, for the 
correſpondence with thoſe, who were diſpleaſed that his 
eminency's reſignation had not paſſed through their hand, 
as alſo for thẽ management of all thoſe trifling concerns, 
which he did not chuſe to communicate to his agents at 


Paris, on account of the irregular ſtate in which they had 


remained ever fince the time of his reſignation. This, 


therefore, is nearly an exact account of the manner of 


life which the Cardinal led, during the whole time of 
his ſtay at Commercy. He, at firſt, fixed his abode 
there at a private houſe : often repairing to his palace, 


under the pretext of viewing the buildings which were 


carrying on. He would afterwards ſhut himſelf up in 


Malclerc's apartment, where that truſty equerry pre- 
tended that his eminency had retired to ſleep; but the 


reſt of his attendants were of opinion, that he was oc- 


cupied with certain amuſements, which were adapted to 


his conftitution. 


At length, the diſputes with the court of Rome hav- 
ing been adjuſted, and the bulls of the archbiſhopric of 


Paris having been expedited, in favour of M. Perefixe, 


Cardinal de Retz obtained the permiſſion, ſo often refuſed, 


to pay his reſpects to the King, who, was then at Fon- 


tainbleau, from whence orders were iſſued for recalling 


the canons and curates who had been exiled; but this 


was done in a manner, which ſhewed that it was but 


the execution of a diſagreeable treaty, and without any 
marks of courteſy or favour towards the Cardinal. The 


miniſters conducted themſelves, in every tranſaction 


Which related to his affairs, with ſuch harſhneſs and 
with ſo little unreſerve, that there was reaſon to believe 


that they dreaded his appearance at court. Not that 


they ſuffered this to appear in the leaſt degree in their 
diſcourſe: on the contrary, according to the cuſtom of 


the 
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the court, they each in particular expreſſed the greateſt 


readineſs to ſerve him, ſhifting the blame of all that 
the Cardinal had ſuffered on each other. M. le Teliier,* 


eſpecially, did not neglect, at times, to point out, 
pretty diſtinctly, M. Colbert, as being the ſole author 


of all the harſh trearment which his eminency had expe- 


rienced, as allo of all thoie meaſures which had excited 


the murmurs of the public, 
This appearance of a divifion between thoſe miniſters 


gave hopes to ſome of the friends of Cardinal de Retz, 
that he might be able to draw an advantage from the 


circumſtance, and that one of them might, poſlibly, 


enter into engagements with him, were it only for the 
purpoſe of annoying his rival. Theſe perſons imagined, 
| alſo, that his reputation and his prudence would pro- 
duce a conſiderable effect at court, where they had, 
with great aſſiduity, formed ſeveral little intrigues, with 
the Marſhal de Villeroi and ſome other perſons, whoſe 


credit was but ſmall, and who, ſecretly, made a jeſt of 


the Cardinal and his friends. Under the influence of 
theſe hopes, they, with the utmoſt eagerneſs, went to 


meet him as far as Joigny, as to meet a hero, to give 
him inſtructions, relative to every the minutelt particular 


of the conduct which he ſhould purſue at the enſuing 


audience. They allo affected to accompany him to 
Fontainbleau, without once loſing ſight of him; but, 
unfortunately, all the preparations which they had made, 
with ſo much induſtry, proved of no effect. 


The Cardinal arrived at Fontainbleau. He waited 


on his Majeſty, and appeared, on the occaſion, in the 
eyes of the nyiniſters and of the courtiers, in a light fo 
little anſwerable to the ideas which they had formed to 
themſelves, that, from that very inſtant, they no longer 


either eſteemed or feared him. Thoſe who had been 
inclined to ſerve him now began to abate of their 


ardour, and to conſider him as a perſon, who was 
| incapable of availing himielf, with the King, of the 


- deſigns 


* It was never doubted but that M. le Tellier entertained a ſecret 
jealouſy of M. Colbert; becauſe the King had frequent private con- 
verſations with him, and appeared to place much cependance on his 
advices | | | | 
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defigns which they might have conceived in his favour. 
In a word, Cardinal de Retz appeared, to the view of 
the moſt penetrating, what he was in reality, and what 


| thoſe who were acquainted with his character had ſo 


long aſſiſted to conceal from the world. | | 
Neventbateb, as this happened at Fontainbleau, as it 
was, in fact, known but to few perſons, and as thoſe 
who had diſcovered ſomething, were, as yet, doubtful - 
whether their conjectures were well or ill founded, he 
ſtill maintained his reputation at Paris, moſt of the 
nobility viſited him at St. Dennis, whither he went to 
reſide upon quitting Fontainbleau: and it muſt be con- 
feſſed that, when there, he wore an air of greater freedom 
and far leſs embarraſſment than he had ſhewn at the 
F > en 
He was permitted to remain a conſiderable time at 
St. Dennis, or rather at Pierrefite, a little village in 
that neighbourhood ; but, at length, it became neceſlary 
that he ſhould return to Commercy, the plea of regu- 
lating his affairs being no longer deemed admiſſible, 
although he endeavoured to give it all poſſible weight. 
It had, in reality, no foundation: the only concern 
which required his attention, and with which he was 
fully occupied, being the means of removing a large 
trunk from Paris. The Cardinal acknowledged, in 
confidence and under the ſeal of ſecrecy, to Davanton, 
that this trunk contained a very large ſum of money, 
and he was commiſſioned to bring it from Paris, where 
Malclerc had prepared a carriage for the purpoſe, after 
having been ſtrictly enjoined, to take good care that it 
ſhould be ſo well filled, that no motion of the carriage 
| ſhould diſcover what it contained, and to aſſiſt Malclerc 
in conveying it to Pierrefite. Malclerc, affecting fill 
more my ſteriouſneſs than his maſter, would never open 
this coffer in the preſence of Davanton, having thought 
it ſufficient to tell him, that there were between nine 
and ten thouſand pounds in it, together with ſome 
eloaths. However, he expreſſed ſo much uneaſineſs, 
leſt any accident ſhould happen to it on the road, that 
there is reaſon to believe that the ſum was far more 
conſiderable ; more eſpecially as Malclerc ſeveral times 
manifeſted an apprehenſion, that the great weight of the 
- OE oi vm trunk 
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trunk would break the axle-tree of the coach, on which 
it was faſtened. Be that as it may, there is good cauſe 
to ſuſpeR, that this money had been received from 
England, from whence Malclerc had brought it, in 
dills of exchange, at the time of his laſt voyage to that 
kingdom : but it is difficult to form a judgment of the 


ſum to which it might amount, that being known to no 
one but the equerry and the Abbe de St. Avaux, the 
latter of whom, ſome time after the ſafe arrival of the 


trunk at Pierrefite, dropped an expreſſion in the preſence 


of Davanton, purporting that it contained only eigh- 


teen or twenty thouſand pounds: which declaration 
agreed neither with what the Cardinal had formerly told 
him, (Davanton) nor with the above-mentioned confeſſion 


of Malclerc. At length, his eminency departed, two 


days afterwards, from Pierrefite, having exerted all his 


endeavours, during the whole time of his ſtay in the 


neighbourhood of Paris, to create a diſagreement amongſt 
the major part of his friends, and amongſt thoſe who 
were entruſted with the management of his affairs; inſo- 
much that the Abbé de Lamet, Joli, and Verjus began, 


even at that time, to entertain thoughts of 3 his 
ſervice, plainly perceiving that he no 1 placed the 
ſame confidence in them as formerly; that he made a 
myſtery to them of the moſt trifling affairs, and, above 
all, that he was guilty of repeated little acts of malice, 


which were very unbecoming his character. Had this 
ſeparation taken place at the period of time in queſtion, 


it would, doubtleſs, have produced further conſequen- 
ces, and would have been attended with the defeCtion 
of a conſiderable number of his beſt friends; but Joli 
re-accommodated matters, having repreſented to the 
malecontents, that it would be more honourable to wait 


the final concluſions of the Cardinal's affairs, ſeeing that 


his eminency alledged, that ſome of the articles of his 


treaty were ſtil] unexecuted, and that certain monies yet 


remained due to him from the treaſury. 


This reconcilement was not of long duration: for, 


his Majeſty having, ſoon afterwards, taken the refolution 
to depute Cardinal de Retz to Rome, and his eminency 
having been ſent for, accordingly, from Commercy, no 


| ſooner did the parties meet again, than the former diſ- 


guſts 
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— were revived, with as much violence as before, 


ecauſe the Cardinal continued to act in the ſame manner 
as had at firſt given birth to theſe diſagreements. His 


affairs, therefore, being now finally terminated, the 
Abbẽ de Lamet, Joli, Verjus, Davanton, and Rouſſeau, 
deeming themſelves no longer bound by any conſider- 


ations of honour, determined to withdraw themſelves, 


and to take leave of him at St. Dennis, where he chanced 


to be at that time. This ſeparation, however, gave the 


Cardinal ſome uneaſineſs. He even endeavoured, to the 
utmoſt of his power, again to lure thoſe perſons into a 
_ reconciliation, as he had formerly done at Pierrefite; 


but neither of them would put any further truſt in him, 


and they were all charmed with having found an oppor- 
tunity of quitting a man, with whom they had connect- 
ed themſelves merely from motives of honour and in- 
clination, without any other view whatſoever, and in 


whoſe ſervice they had not only conſtantly lived at their 


own charge, but had alſo, on ſeveral occaſions, expend= 
ed conſiderable ſums for the purpoſe of doing him credit, 


without receiving, nevertheleſs, (at leaſt in the latter 


years) any proof of gratitude from him, as was cer= 


tainly due to their affection, and to as diſintereſted an 
attachment as ever exiſted. Thus, Cardinal de Retz, 


who was ſenfible of the loſs he ſhould ſuſtain in theſe. 


five perſons, intreated, wept, ſwore, and uſed a thou- 
{and proteſtations, to detain them, but all without effect. 


They left him, with joy and even with a degree of 


contempt, in the hands of his equerry Malclerc, and of 


the Abbe de St. Avaux, who, from that time, compoſed 


his whole council, It is true that Meſſrs. Caumartin 
and d' Hacqueville ſtill continued to intereſt themſelves 


in his affairs. The firſt obtained from him the Abbey 


of Buzay for one of his children, and the other a pen- 


ſion of two thouſand crowns [about 2501. ſterling] a 
om: which was paid him regularly, every quarter, by 


alclerc : but a material difference muſt be made be- 


_ tween thoſe gentlemen, who were connected with his 


eminency by a long eſtabliſhed friendſhip, by inclina- 
tion, and by habit, and his other two counſellors, whom, 
it is well known that, they held in very flight eſtima- 
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tion, although they kept up a certain degree of appear- | p 
ance with them, — - h 
The only inftance in which Cardinal de Retz ated a 
with ſome ſmall regard to honour and conſcience, at | C 
this ſeparation, was in cauſing the ſum of ten thouſand . | V 

_ crowns to be paid to Joli, which had been due to him | p 
from the time of his eminency's impriſonment ; but | Þ 
neither of theſe perſons received the leaft gratification | © 
for his ſervices; and the Cardinal did not even give him- | d 


ſelf any concern about what money might be due to | 
Davanton, for the expences of ſeveral ſhort journies, | 
which he had undertaken on his eminency's buſineſs and 
by his orders. EI ne. 
Theſe five perſons having, accordingly, taken their 
leave of Cardinal de Retz, on the day following the 
feaſt of Our Lady in March 1655, he departed two days 
afterwards, to return to Commercy. He afterwards 
began his journey to Rome, to aſſiſt at the conclave, in 
which Clement the ninth was choſen to ſucceed Alex, 
ander the ſeventh ; but he could not refrain from in- 
dulging, once more, his propenſity to cenſure Joli upon 
every occaſion, declaring that it was through his ſug- 
geſtions that he had been induced to undertake this 
journey to Italy, againſt his inclination, He carefully 
avoided, however mentioning this circumitance in his 
_ Preſence, well knowing that the accuſation was falſe and 
totally void of all foundation: but he ſpoke of it to | 
Mefirs. Caumartin and Hacqueville, and to ſeveral | 
other perſons, in order that he might have the pleaſure 
of railing againſt ſoli with ſome ſhew of reaſon, and, at 
the ſame time, to conceal from them the true motive, 
by which he had been compelled to undertake this 
journey: a ſtep which had juſtly ſurprized them; 
ſeeing that no certain intelligence had, hitherto, been 
received of the Pope's death, or that he was even in E 
danger. [oli was as much aſtoniſhed at the circumſtance 
as themſelves, not knowing at that time, what he has 
fince diſcovered, that by one of the ſecret articles of the 
treaty between the Cardinal and the court, ard which 
had been negotiated by Pennacors, his eminency had 
engaged to return to Rome whenever the King ſhould 
require, and after that he ſhould have had the honour to | 
| P*F -j 
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pay his reſpects to him: to which article the Cardinal 


had conſented (although with no ſma!l repugnance) from 


a dread leſt the accommodation between him and 


the 


court ſhould not otherwiſe take place. And of this he 
was ſo extremely apprehenſive, that there was no pro- 
poſal which could have been made to him, however 
harſh and degrading, of which he would not have ac- 
cepted through a deſire of extricating himſelf from his 


difficulties, Here I conclude theſe Memoirs. 


END OF GUY JOLI'S MEMOIRS, | 


or 


CANON OF NOTRE-DAME. 
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CARDINAL D F.RET 2.5 


Taos E who are unacquainted with the proceedings 
of the general aſſembly in 1655, and with the ſtate of 
public affairs from that period to the year 1668, as alſo 
| with the determinations of the above aſſembly, relative 
to certain infringements made by the court of Rome, on 
the rights of the biſhops and of the whole Gallican 
cůhurch, tending to annihilate the regulations made by 
time aſſembly in »650:——ſuch perlons, I ſay, may, 
poſſibly, judge that it was nnneceffary in 'a detail of the 
tranſactions of the aſſembly in 1655, to include thoſe of 
the two former, reſpecting certain claims, ſet up by his 
Holineſs, in. the year 1632 and 1633, to a right of ju- 
riſdiction in thoſe cauſes, which are termed Majeures, 
 eriginating in France. But the ſequel will evince the 
ablolute expediency both of this recapitulation, and alſo 
of a ſummary account of thoſe events which happened 
in. the dioceſe of Paris, in conſequence of the death of 
Jean-Francois Gondy, the firſt archbiſhop of that city, 
who died on the 21ſt of March 1654: as from thence 
itt will appear that the affair of his ſucceſſor, (whoſe in- 
E tereits were conſidered, by the clergy of Leon and Alby 
| as being inſeparably connected with thoſe of epiſcopacy 
and the church) was the principal, if not the ſole cauſe 
of the extraordinary length of the fittings of that aſſem- 
bly, and of the two ſucceflive ordinances, iſſued by the 
5 | | court, 


* This is only part of a larger work, in manuſcript. NE 
+ All criminal proceſſes inftituted againſt a biſhvp, and other fie 
mylar caſes come under this head. | | 7 


4 


of thoſe orders which had 
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court, for proroguing its meeting, from the 25th of 
May to the 25th of Auguſt, and from thence to the 


25th of October 1655. As Cardinal de Retz has ob- 
ſerved, in his letter to the archbiſhops and biſhops of 


France, dated at Rome 14th of December 1654, that 
the circumſtance which firſt incenſed the court againſt 


him, and which, probably, laid the foundation of moſt 


of the ſubſequent perſecutions which he had undergone, 


aroſe from his unſhaken 


rſeverance in the execution 


The appointment of an extra number of maſters of 


_ requeſts : the, till then, unheard-of powers delegated 


to certain perſons, who were ſent into different pro- 


vinces, with an authority ſuperſeding that of the parlia- 


ments: the long delay in acquitting the demands on the 


fund of the Hotel de Ville of Paris, the proprietors of 


which were, at length, compelled to unite, and to elect 
a number of ſyndics, whoſe election was afterwards 


confirmed by the parliament : theſe, and ſeveral other 


innovations, produced a great ferment in the ſtate, and 
occaſioned a union of the, as yet, ſuperior courts, each 


of which ſent its deputies to the general aſſemblies, 


which were conſtantly held during this period, in the 
chamber of St. Louis The court exerted all its power 


to prevent theſe afſemblies, from a conviction that they 


ſtrongly tended to diminiſh the authority both of the 


' miniſters and the Regency. 


Art theſe aſſemblies, the Coadjutor of Paris, whoſe 
office entitled him to a feat in the parliament, frequently 
attended, as did alſo the Abbe of St. Dennis: and, as 
the avowed purpole of theſe meetings was to oppoſe the 


meaſures of the government, thoſe amongſt the male- 


contents, whoſe rank and dignity were ſuppoſed to give 


them the moſt ſway with the reſt, were naturally 


deemed the principal promoters of the tranſactions 
carrying on, Dy 


In 


en given him by the aſſem- 
| bly in 1645 for this reaſon, it will be indiſpenſably 
_ requiſite to give an account of thoſe perſecutions hinted 
at by the Cardinal, from the violent effects of which 
neither the church of Paris, nor thoſe perſons whom he 
| had appointed to act in his name were exempted. 
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In the year 1648, the Coadjutor delivered an oration | 


in praiſe of St. Louis, in the Jeſuits church, the King 
and Queen being preſent : he took his text from theſe 
words of Solomon, Audi, fili mi, diſciplinam patris tui, 


EA legem matris tuæ ne dimittas. This ſermon was quickly 


printed, through the aſſiduity of Guy Joli, a counſellor 


| of the Chateler, one of the ſyndics, and the Coadjutor's 


intimate friend, in conjunction with a magiſtrate whoſe 
robity is equal to his erudition, of which the public 
as received the moſt convincing proofs in the work 
which he publiſhed in 1667, in defence of the claim 
of the Queen Maria-Thereſa of Auſtria, daughter of 
Philip IV. king of Spain, to the territory of Brabant. Thoſe 


who were well acquainted with him, and were judges of 


his ſtyle and manner of writing, entertained a ſtrong 


opinion that he was the author of the above ſermon. 


On the next day, Wedneſday, the King and Queen 
went to the church of Notre Dame, to be preſent at the 
Te-Deum which was performed on occaſion of the 
victory obtained by the Prince of Conde, near Lens. 


|. The Coadjutor officiated : and, the ſervice being over, 


whilſt he was yet in the veſtry, taking off his pontifical 


tobes, the news was brought that Peter Brouſſel, a 


counſellor of the grand chamber, the Preſident de Blanc- 
Meſnil, Preſident of the firſt chamber of enquiries, and 
ſeveral others, had bcen that moment taken into cuſtody, 


and that letters de Cachet had been left at the houſes of 


ſome other perſons, by which they were baniſhed to the 
places therein ſpecified. 

When the news of this event came to the knowledge 
of the boat-men on the quays near St. Landri's church, 
in the neighbourhood of which M. Brouſſel reſided, and 
the environs, they immediately aſſembled in a body, 
but without any other arms than their boat hooks. This 
preſage of an approaching tumult gave the alarm to the 


companies of French and Swiſs guards, which had at- 


tended their Majeſties to the Te-Deum, and had re- 
mained, from that time, poſted in the new ftreet of 
Notre Dame, the New Market, the fireet of St. Louis, 
and on the Goldſmith's quay : but, finding, to their 

great aſtoniſhment, that no orders were ſent for relieving 


and, 
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and, without any regularity, carrying their muſkets | 


under their arms, without beat of drum, and un-accom- 


panied by their principal officers, marched towards the 
Palais Royal. 


The Coadjutor, alſo, repaired thither, ſtill habited 
in his pontifical robes, which his haſte had not per- 


mitted him to lay afide : but, as the ſtreets were barri- 
cadoed with chains, and rows of caſks, filled with dung 
and earth, he was compelled to go on foot. He met 


with a very harſh reception from the Queen, who paid 
no regard to his arguments, to induce her to ſet thoſe | 
| Perſons at liberty who had been taken into cuſtody, and | 
to recall the exiles, although he ſet before her, in a | 
ſtrong light, the manifeſt danger to which the royal | 
family was expoſed, in the preſent critical ſituation of | 
affairs. However, her Majeſty yielded to the requeſt | 
made to her, on the ſubject, by the ee who | 
t 


waited on the Queen, in a body, for that purpoſe, on 
the next day. Their firſt application proved fruitleſs : 
but, having been compelled, by thoſe who guarded the 
barricado in the quarter called the Croix du Tiroir, to 
return back to 4 Palais Royal, to reiterate their de- 
mands, they, at length, ſucceeded. | 
After the audience, the Coadjutor, with much vexa- 
tion of mind, and being greatly fatigued, retired to his 


alace; being obliged to return thither likewiſe on foot, | 
He was ſupported by the Abbe de Marigny and another | 


perſon, and was both preceded and followed by a nume- 
rous body of people, of all ranks, who attended him to 
the place of his reſidence. 


As the Queen's acquieſcence with the above-men- 


tioned application of the parliament had been, in a 


manner, extorted, and as even this conceſſion did not 


ſuffice to allay the ferment, which had ſo ſuddenly ariſen 
in the ſuperior courts and amongſt the people, her Ma- 
jeſty, therefore, publicly manifeſted her reſentment, 
and her full determination to ſeize the firſt opportunity 


of gratifying her vengeance. With this view, her Ma. 
jeſty ſecretly withdrew from Paris, with the King, ata 
late hour of the night, on the 5th of January 1649, | 
and retired to St. Germain en Laye. Immediately after 
this retreat, it was determined in the council to lay | 
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ſtege to the city of Paris, with the troops which were 
in Flanders and on the frontiers of Picardy ; and the 
Prince of Condé took upon himſelf the command of the 


army deſtined for this ſervice. 

Ihe parliament aſſembled on the ſame day, although 
a holiday, and iſſued ſuch orders as were judged requi- 
ſite for its own ſafety and the defence of the city. The 

_ neceſſary regulations were alſo made, in concert with the 

provoſt of the merchants, the ſheriffs, and the principal 


inhabitants, for holding the uſual meetings at the Hotel 


de Ville: and troops were raiſed, the command of 


which was given, in the beginning, to the Duke 


d' Elbeuf, who was the firſt perſon that tendered his 


ſervices to the parliament and city. . 
Some time afterwards, the Prince of Conti, who, to- 


gether with the Duke de Longueville, his brother-ia- 
law, had quitted St. Germain en Laye and returned to 


Paris, was appointed generaliſſimo, in the room of the 


Duke d'Elbeuf. The Duke de Longueville went into 
Normandy, leaving the Dutcheſs, as a pledge of his 
fidelity, at Paris, where ſhe was delivered, in a few 


days afterwards, of a ſon, to whom the city of Paris 
ſtood ſponſors, and gave him the name of Charles-Paris 
d'Orleans : he was killed at the paſſage of the Rhine, in 


the year 1672, near the fort of Schenk. The Dukes of 


Beaufort and Bouillon, the Marſhal de la Motte-Houdan- 


court, and ſeveral other officers, who either were in 
reality, or, at leaſt, affected to be, diſguſted with the 


conduct of the court and Cardinal Mazarin, were ap- 
pointed lieutenant-generals, under the Prince of Conti. 

The Coadjutor was ſo much incenſed by the treat- 
ment he had experienced at the late audience, at the 


Palais Royal, that he reſolved to give ſome public teſtt= _ + 
mony of his diſpleaſure ; and accordingly, under colour 


of providing for the defence of that part of his flock 


contained within the walls of Paris, he raiſed a regi- 
ment of cavalry, to which he gave his on title, and the 

command of which he conferred on his relation, the 
Chevalier de Serrigni. 3 3 


After a ſiege of three months, a peace was at length 
concluded, at Ruel: but there ſtill ſubſiſted two parties 
in the city, one in ſupport, the other in oppoſition to the 
„ ES . court: 


* 
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court; tae latter being headed by the Duke of Beaufort, 
who had acquired much eſteem with the people, the 
_ Coadjutor, the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, Noirmoutier; 
and a number of others. And now, although the Prince 


of Conde had rendered great and eminent ſervices to the 


Queen and Cardinal Mazarin, even to the total ruin of 
his reputation with the public, yet, as they both dreaded 


the greatneſs and power of his Highneſs's family, and 


the authority which he poſſeſſed over the army, which 
was compoſed of ſuch regiments as were totally at the 
diſpoſal of himſelf and his friends, orders were iſſued by 
the court for taking him into cuſtody, together with 


the Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longueville. Theſe 


orders were accordingly executed, on the evening of 


the 18th of January 1650, by the Count de Mioflans, 
| fince known by the title of Marſhal d'Albret, and MW. 


| Guitaut, the captain of the Queen's guards, who con- 


ducted their priſoners, under a ſtrong eſcort, to the caſtle 


of Vincennes. | 


The Prince of Conde having totally forfeited the 


eſteem and affection of the Pariſians, not only by his 
general conduct, in fiding with the court againſt them, 
but alſo by the encouragement he had given to his 
troops, during the ſiege, in their ill- treatment both of 


the priſoners they made, and allo of ſuch of the country 
people, who ventured to carry proviſions from the 


neighbouring villages to the city: for this reaſon, I ſay, 
there could be little room to imagine that his Highneſs's 
impriſonment would give riſe to any commotion amongſt 


the citizens: however, the court took every precaution 


to guard agaſnlt any attempt, of the kind, which might 
be made by the demeſtics or the friends of the Princes. 
As it was obſerved that the Duke of Beaufort, who 


ſtood high in the opinion of the populace, rode through 


- divers parts of the city, at ten o'clock the ſame night, 
attended by a numerous body of perſons on horieback, 
and followed by ſeveral artizans, on foot, ſhouting 
„God ſave the King!” this circumſtance induced a 


Taſpicion, that the Duke, the Coadjutor, and the reſt [ 


of their party had ſome concern in the foregoing tranſ- 
action. Mathew Mole, who was, at that time, the 
N firſt 
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„ firſt Preſident of the parliament, being ſent for im- 
» mediately to the Palais Royal, and the Queen having 
r; | acquainted him with the circumſtance of the impriſon- 
e | ment of the Princes, he exclaimed, with an accent and 
e geſture both of grief and aſtoniſhment, * Ah! Madam, 
f | © what have you done? They are the offspring of the 
d „ royal blood!” infinuating thereby that this meaſure, 
” which had been adopted merely to gratify a foreigner, 
h and to ſupport him in his poſt of prime miniſter, muſt, 
ie | neceſſarily, be attended with fatal effects: a ſpeech 
y | nearly ſimilar to that made by Catherine de Medicis, 
th to the king, her ſon, after the action at Blois. . 
=. The ſequel verified the apprehenſions of this eminent 
of | and fagacious magiſtrate. During this period, the par- 
ls. | liament aſſembled almoſt daily. The princeſs Dowager 
A. of Conde diſtributed amongſt the members printed copies 
n- of a petition, which ſhe had laid before the parliament, 
tle. for the releaſement of her two ſons and her ſon-in-law : 
for which purpoſe ſhe repaired, at five o'clock in the 

he morning, to the apartment of the officers attending that 
his | court, ſituated cloſe to the doors of the grand chamber. 
m., Her Highneſs had been ſecretly conducted, on the night 
his | before, in the coach of M. de Garibal, one of the ma- 
YT BY ſters of requeſts, to the houſe of M. le Fevre de Laubriere, 
try | a member of the parliament, the Abbe de Roquette, 
the | afterwards hiſhop of Autun, officiating as coachman on 
av, | the occaſion. Ihe Princeſs of Conde, the Duke d' An- 
ss gulen, and the Dutcheſs de Longueville had retired to 
ſt | Bourdeaux, which place was, in conſequence, be- 
ion ſieged by the King's army, and defended by the Duke 
ght de Bouillon, wich thoſe troops which were attached to 
ces. | the houſe of Conde, and which had repaired thither 
who from different provinces. Amonglt theſe troops, there 
ugh | were even ſome who had quitted the King's army, com- 
ght, manded by Marſin, in Catalonia, through the diſguſt 
ack, | Which the whole province of Guyenne had conceived 
ting ] againſt the governor, the Duke d'Epernan. Marſhal 
d a | Turenne was at the head of an army, in Champagne, 
reſt | Cconliſting partly of natives and partly of ſuch Spaniſh 
anſ= | drops as the King of Spain had furniſhed him with. A 
the | general aſſembly of the nobleſſe was held, at the great 
 # BW Ws couvent 
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convent of the Cordeliers, in Paris, in which it was de- 


termined to petition the King to convoke the three 


_ eſtates of the kingdom, and to grant the Princes their li- 


berty : it was alſo reſolved to ſolicit the concurrence of 
the clergy, who aſſembled at the ſame time in the 
great Auguſtine's convent. 5 


© After the Marſhal du Pleſſis, who commanded the 


King's army, had defeated that of Marſhal Turenne, 


near Rhetel, and had compelled him to raiſe the ſiege of 
_ Guiſe, the Duke of Beaufort and his friends judged it 
abſolutely expedient, as a means of counter-balancing 
the too great addition of power which the court had ac- 
quired by theſe ſucceſſes, to unite themſelves with the 
puarty of the clergy and nobility. Finally, the aſſembly 
of the clergy deputed George d' Aubuſſon, archbiſhop 
of Ambrun, with remonſtrances to the King and Queen; 
in conſequence of à letter addreſſed to them by the 
* Princeſs of Conti, which was written on one of the 
| ſigned blanks, which her Highneſs had entruſted with 
ſome of her friends at Paris, to be uſed as occaſion ſhould 
The author of this relation received orders, about 


midnight, to fill up one of theſe blanks for the above 
purpoſe, which was, accordingly, done, and the letter 
was preſented to the aſſembly on the next day. 
As Cardinal Mazarin clearly perceived the neceſlity 


of granting the Princes their liberty, he now ſet every 


engine in motion to obtain a reconciliation with them: 
— he concluded that the moſt likely method to effect 
this deſign would be to make it appear, to them and the 
whole nation, that their enlargement was owing to his 


interpoſition with the King and Queen in their fa- 
vour. 
With this view, his eminency went in perſon to 


Havre, with the orders for the Princes releaſement, 


where he arrived in the month of February 1651, Im- 


mediately upon his arrival, he ſent a meflage to their 
Highneſles, requeſting their permiſſion to wait on them: 


but they nobly rejected his application; accompanying 
their refuſal with many expreſſions of contempt ; they 


being thoroughly ſatished that they were not at all in- 


debted | 


_ depart the kingdom in the ſame inſtant. 
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debted to him for their deliverance from priſon. The 
Cardinal was, therefore, obliged to depoſit the orders 
he had brought with him in the hands of M. de Bar, to 
whom he had confided the care of the Princes, and to- 
He retired 
firſt to Dinan, and from thence, ſucceffively, to Bouillon 
and ſeveral other places, attended by a few of the 
nobility; amongſt whom Francois-Bonaventufe de 
Harlay, Marquis of Brenal, elder brother of Francois 
de Harly, who was archbiſhop, firſt. of Rouen and af- 
terwards of Paris, enliſted himſelf with great diſin- 


tereſtedneſs. The above-mentioned prelate, was, alſo, 
ſole perpetual preſident of the general aſſemblies of the 


clergy : a dignity which he had acquired by his addreſs, 
in procuring all thoſe cardinals and archbiſhops, who- 


might have conteſted his pretenfions thereto, to be. 


excluded from the deputatiops of the various other pro- 


vinces. 5 . 3% ͤͤ ĩð OE. 
Another incident, which conduced to accelerate the 
releaſement of the Princes, was their removal from the 


caſtle of Vincennes to that of Marcouſſi, and from 
thence to the fort of Havre, ſituated in Normandy, of 


which province the Duke de Longueville, one of the 


three Princes, was governor, but the fort was com- 
manded by the Duke de Richelieu, who was ſtrongly at- 
tached to the Prince of Condé, to whom he was re- 


lated: this circumſtance, I ſay, awakened the general 


reſentment of the public, who could no longer permit 
two Princes of the royal blood, and another who was 
entitled to ſucceed to the throne, to remain in the 


power of a foreigner, and of an Italian Cardinal, their 


avowed enemy. | 
This removal was occafioned by a ſuſpicion which the 


Cardinal had conceived, that the friends of the Princes, 


whoſe party appeared to encreaſe daily in the city, 
might, poſhbly, attempt to releaſe them, by force, 


from the caſtle of Vincennes, which is only a league : 
and a half diſtant from Paris. 


he entruſted to the Count d'Harcourt, who undertook to 


'The care of their removal 


conduct them to Havre, with a numerous eſcort, con- 
ſiſting of the body guards, the gens d'armes, the light 
horſe and others of the King's houſhold troops. _ 
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The Count was univerſally blamed on this occaſion 3 


although it was known that, from the narrowneſs of his + 
eircumſtances, he ſtood in great need of the favour of 


the court: but it was deemed highly derogatory to the 
honour of a prince of the houſe of Lorrain, who had 
acquired much reputation and glory, at the head of the 


King's armies, in Provence, Piedmont, Italy, and other 
parts, to take upon himſelf the office of a Provoſt Mar- 


ſhal : this was the title given him, in deriſion, by the 
Prince of Conde, when on the road from Marcouſh to 
Havre. „%% b 5 | . 

It was on the 16th of February 1651, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, that the Princes arrived at 


Paris; accompanied not only by their friends, but alſo 
by ſeveral perſons belenging to the court, ſome of 


whom had gone as far as St. Dennis, and others {ll far- 


ther, to meet them, They went ſtraight to the Palais 
Royal, the guard being under arms, and were con- 
| ducted to an audience of the King and Queen, to whom 
they returned thanks for their enlargement. „„ 
Several of the firſt days after their arrival were ſpent 
in paying the moſt neceſſary viſits, and in giving au- 


dience tothoſe who flocked to them in crouds, to com- 
pliment them on their return, However, they did not 


appear openly in public till after the proper preparations 


were made for their going into mourning, for Charlotte 


Marguerite de Montmorency, princeſs Dowager of | 
Conde, (the mother of the Princes of Conde and Conti, 


and mother-in-law of the Duke de Longueville) whoſe 
death happened towards the latter end of December 
1650. Thoſe who were employed for this purpoſe 
had cauſed the calot of the Prince of Conde to be nailed 


to his coach: judging that, as firſt Prince of the blood, 
he had a right to that mark of diſtinQtion ; particularly 
as the title of Serene Highneſs had recently been grant- 


ed to the Princes of the blood, to denote the difference 


ol rank between them and ſuch of the nobility as poſſeſſ- 


ed, ſimp'y, that of Highneſs. But Madame d'Orleans, 


the Dutcheſs of Montpenſier, having given the Prince 
to underſtand that none but the King's own children 


were entitled to this privilege, he immediately ordered 
the neceſſary alteration to be made in the coach. 
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The princeſs Dowager of Conde died at Chitillon- 
ſur-Loire, the ſeat of her relation the Dutcheſs of 
 Chatillon, and fince of Meckelbourg, widow of the 


Duke of Charillon, who was killed at the attack of 


| Charenton, on the 25th of January 1649. Her High- 
neſs had retired thither from Angerville, where ſhe had 


reſided, in the houſe of M. Perraut, preſident of the 
chamber of accounts, and many years an intendant in 


the family of Conde, from the time that the court had: 
prohibited her from appearing at Paris, in conſequence 
of her having preſented a petition to the parliament, 

on. the ſubject of the impriſonment of her children, as 


already related. 


As her Highneſs's death happened during the time 
of the general aſſembly of the clergy, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to pay her all thoſe funeral honours to which ſhe. 
was entitled, as the widow of a firſt prince of the blood, 
notwithſtanding the diſtreſt ſituation of herſelf and her. 
family at her deceaſe; being opprefſed with affliftion, 
and deprived of the attendance of all her children. 
The Princes of Conde and Conti, her ſons, together 


with her ſon-in-law, the Duke de Longueville, were 
yet in confinement ; her daughter-in-law, the Princeſs 
of Conde, with her only ſon, the Duke d'Anguien ;. 


as alſo her daughter, the Dutcheſs de Longueville, and 
her two children, the Counts de Dunois and S. Paul, 


had taken refuge at Bourdeaux and other diſtant places. 
Iſaac Hubert, biſhop of Vabres, formerly a prebend: 


in the church of Paris, was requeſted by th: aſſembly, 
(to which he had been deputed by the province of 


Bourges) to pronounce the oration, at the funeral ſer- 


vice which had been appointed to be performed in the. 
church of the great Augaſtines, He juſtified their 
choice of him; and acquitted himſelf in the office, 


which the critical fituation of public affairs had ren- 
dered extremely embarraſſing, with great reputation, 


but, at the ſame time, with a freedom truly epiſcopal. 
. Speaking of the great virtues of the deceaſed, he could 


not refrain from reminding his audience of the firſt diſ- 


Eraces and misfortunes with which it had pleaſed heaven. 


to vitit the houſe of Conde, meaning the long im- 
priſonment, 
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warf of upwards of three years, which her 
uſband had undergone ; he having remained in con- 


 Anement from the 7th of September 1616, to the month 


of October 1619. It were unneceſſary to repeat here 


all the particulars of the above funeral oration, or of the 


other ſolemn ſervices which were performed, at dif- 
ferent times: however, it will be proper to dbſerve, that 
the frequency of theſe mournful ſolemnities ſtrongly 
| tended to encreaſe the ſcorh and hatred which the people 
had entertained, for upwards of three years paſt, to the 
| Perſon and name of Cardinal Mazarin, and which was 


now ariſen to ſo great a height, that the Queen found | 


| herfelf obliged to make a ſhew of abandoning him, and 
to ſend him out of the kingdom. Another circumſtance, 
Which happened at this time, ought particularly to be 


mentioned. M. de Bar, who had the command of the 


troops, appointed to guard the Princes during their im- 


priſonment in the caftle of Vincennes, had ſtationed a 
number of centinels, (who, for the greater ſecurity, 
were cautiouſly reſtricted from all manner of intercourſe 

with thoſe who did duty in the other parts of the caſtle) 


in the court - yard adjoining to the apartment in which 


the Princes were confined, in order to prevent their 


receiving any intelligence, either by letter or otherwiſe, 

Theſe men, however, taking pity on the unfortunate 
condition of the Princes, and judging that their diſ- 
| graces could not be of long duration, being perſuaded, 


| Moreover, that any ſervices which they ſhould render 


their Highneſſes would be richly recompenſed, yielded 
to certain propoſals which ſome of the Princes agents 
had found means to communicate to them, and engag- 
ed to furniſh their priſoners with all the neceſſary means 
of carrying on a regular correſpondence with their 
friends. From this time, therefore, their Highneſſes 
were minutely informed of every thing that paſſed, 
either in Guienne, Picardy, Flanders, at court, or 
_ elſewhere : and, the implements for writing having been 
conveyed to them by their guards, they were enabled 
alſo to communicate to their friends ſuch inſtructions as 
they deemed requiſite for their conduct. The Prince of 


Conde being on a viſit to M. Chavigni, the governor of 


the caſtle of Vincennes, in the month of June 1652, 


went 
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went into the room in which he had been formerly con- 


fined, where, in a hole in the fide of the chimney, he 
found the two pens which he had made uſe of during his 


impriſonment. 


The letters which the Princes received were written in 
cypher, the duplicates of them contained much matter, 


with very few cyphers, but which bore an extenſive in- 


terpretation. They peruſed and anſwered theſe letters 


during the night, being in bed and with the curtains drawn 
cloſe round them; whilſt their attendants imagined that 
they were employed in reading ſome books which they 
| had; no one preſuming to interrupt them during the 
time. One of the perſons, who waited upon the Prin- 
ces in their chamber, was entruſted to deliver the letters 
to them, and to receive their anſwers: and the mode of 
conveyance adopted was by encloſing them, at one time, 
in the falſe bottoms of wine bottles, which had been 
made for the purpoſe, and, at others, in crown pieces 
which were hollow within. F 
Phe princes, having thus obtained their liberty, ſent 


Louis Henri de Gondrin,. archbiſhop of Sens, De la 
Rochefoucault, biſhop of Leytour,. brother to the Duke 


of that name, and Francois Pericard, biſhopof Angouleme,. 
to return thanks in their name, to the aſſembly of the 
clergy,. for its kind mediation with the King and Queen 


in their favour. | Eh 
The King was not declared of age till the 6th of Sep- 
tember 1651, at which ceremony the Prince of Conti 


attended, habited in a violet- coloured robe. | 
An union had been formed, between the Coadjutor's 
party and that of the Princes, ſubje& to certain conditi- 
ons, of which the principal was the marriage of the Prince. 


of Conti,. with one of the daughters of the Dutcheſs de 


Chevreuſe, who was at the headof the firſt mentioned par- 


ty. The Princes, on their part, made an outward ſhew of 


_ adhering to their engagements with the moſt ſcrupulous 
trictneſs. The Prince of Conti reſigned the abby of Nico- 


leſme to one of the ſons of the Duke de la Rochefoucault, 
and that of Corbini to Saint Roman, who went after- 
wards ambaſſador to Switzerland. He depoſited the 
abbey of S. Dennis, together with ſome others, in the 
hands of de Montreuil, = ſecretary, and ſurrendered 
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up that of Clugny to the religious fraternity, by whom 


| It had been conferred upon him, and who were deſirous , 
of having the Duke d' Anguien for their abbot. But, 


in order to render theſe reſignations of no effect, the 


Prince, at the ſame time, revoked and annulled them, by 
other inſtruments, which were executed in all the due 
| forms of law, and were kept totally ſecret to be made uſe 


of when occaſion ſhould offer. 


It were needleſs to give a diſtin detail of every ſub- 
ſequent tranſaction: let it ſuffice, that the Coadjutor, 

Who was invariably attached to the Dutcheſs de Chev- 
_ reuſe, being highly exaſperated at the non · performance 
of the engagement relative to the marriage of the 
Dutcheſs's eldeſt daughter, who died ſoon after the releaſe 
of the Princes, quitted the party of the Prince of Conde 
and reſumed his former connections with the court. At 


this period, he obtained from the King his nomination 


to the cardinalſhip, which grant appeared, ſome time 
_ afterwards, at the beginning of the year 1652, to have 
been rather wreſted by force than acquired by ſoli- 
citation; as the King ſecretly revoked the appointment, 


in favour of the bailly of Vanlency, his ambaſſador at 


the court of Rome. But the bailly reaped no benefit 
from his Majeſty's good intentions towards him; as the 

Pope, who had been privately informed of this revoca- 
tion, made a promotion of Cardinals in the firſt week in 
Lent, amongſt whom the Coadjutor of Paris was in- 


cluded. This tranſaction -was carried on fo ſecretly, 
that the ambaſſador had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, till 
the whole buſineſs was finiſhed : when, going to demand 


an audience of the Pope, in order to acquaint him, in 
form, with the King's having reverſed the Coadjutor's 


appointment, he met his Holineſs coming out of the 


Conſiſtory, where he had juſt — the ceremony 
of nominating the new Cardina 


8. 
The Coadjutor's promotion to the cardinalſhip, in 
ſpite of the court, was not ſo much cwing to the aſſidu- 


| ity of his agent at Rome, the Abbe Charier, or to the of- 


ficers of the Grand Duke and the other princes of his 
family, as to the reſentment which the Pope entertained 
againſt Cardinal Mazarin, for having compelled him, 
(by matching the French army into Italy, and ſeizing 
| upon 
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upon Piombino, Orbitello, and Portolongone, on the 


frontiers of che eccleſiaſtical ſtate) to grant a hat to his 


brother, Michael Mazarini, a dominican friar, whom 


the Cardinal had taken from his convent, and had con- 
ferred on him the archbiſhopric of Aix. 8 

This promotion of the Coadjutor proved as little fa-- 
tisfactory to the archbiſhop of Paris as to Cardinal Ma- 


zarin: the former ill brooking that his nephew ſhould. 
| have been preferred before him: and Cardinal Mazarin 


confidering Cardinal de Retz as being now in a conditi- 


on to acquire even the poſt of prime miniſter, or, at 


leaſt, a very conſiderable ſhare in the adminiſtration of 


affairs. His partizans were very aſſiduous in their endea- 
vours to procure him the favour and friendſhip of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, and to remove the ſuſpicions which the 
latter had conceived, of his defigns to ſupplant him in 


his poſt. But Cardinal Mazarin conſtantly replied to all 


their applications, I am very willing to be his friend, 
but he ſeeks to obtain my poſt: nor did he conjecture 
wrong; as Cardinal de Retz directed all his views to the _ | 


attainment of that ſingle point, ,,, 5 
During the King's abience from Paris, that city de- 


| clared for the Prince of Conde, to whole troops it open- 


ed its gates, on the 2d of july 1652, immediately after 


their defeat in the ſuburb of S. Antoine. Cardinal de FE 


Retz and his party openly oppoſed the Prince: and his 


eminency, reſorting to the Luxembourg Palace, at late Fl 
hours of the night, after the prince had retired from 


thence effectually detached the Duke. of Orleans from 
his intereſt, and diſſuaded him rom executing any of 
thoſe engagements and promiſes, which. the Prince had, 
perhaps but an hour before, obtained from his Royal 
Highneſs, The Prince of Conde, therefore, found 


_ himſelf obliged, after the retreat of the army which the 


Duke of Lorrain had led into France, to the afliſtance of 
his brother-in-law, to quit Paris, and to retire to Ville». 


+ neuve St, George with his troops; by which movement, 
thoſe of the King, commanded by Marſhal Turenne, 
were for ſome time, hemmed in, on one fide by the 

\ Prince's army, and on the other by the Lorrainers ; but 
they were afterwards releaſed from this *r ſitu· 


e kingdom, 


ation, by che departure of the latter out of t | 
| „ Ce which! 
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fieged and took the city of Rocroy, | 
The city of Paris, being thus freed from all reſtraint, 
bdy the retreat of the Prince of Conde with his army, now 
TE fought every means to induce the court, which was then 
22it Compeigne, to return, and to obtain from the King a 
eneral act of oblivion for all that was paſſed. Cardinal 


went to Compeigne, to entreat the King to return to his 
capital. The provoſt of the merchants and the ſheriffs, 


4 fik to the court, proved highly N to Cardinal de 


negociation for the King's return. As a proof of 


ſervices, which the Queen had publicly acknowledg- 


Paris had been brought about by Cardinal de Retz alone. 

The defire which the Queen conſtantly expreſſed to 
retain Cardinal Mazarin and Meſſ. Servien, le Tellier, 
and Fouquet, in their ſeveral employments about the 


Cardinal de Retz's enterprizing diſpoſition, determined 


he ſhould come in the evening to the Palais Royal. He 
had preached on the firſt Sunday in Advent, in the ca- 


. ſpite of every one; but if you preach the coming of 
to Cardinal Mazarin, whoſe name was Jules. 


into cuſtody, he came alone to the Palais Reya/ (whither 
he had frequently reſorted, in diſguiſe) and was con- 
duſted from thence to the caſtle of Vincennes: this 

” FF event 


which was ſuppoſed · to have been negotiated by Cardinal 
de Retz, in Champagne. The Prince aſterwards be- 


de Retz, accompanied by the deputies of the clergy, 


attended by the deputies from the various diſtricts of the 
_ city, went alſo, and were ſucceeded by all the compa- 
nies, both of the merchants and the tradeſmen : which 
latter deputations, although they gave great ſatisfaction 


Retz, who had taken upon himſelf the whole care of the 


the truth of this aſſertion, the Cardinal, in one of his 
_ ſubſequent letters, reproaches the court with the great 


ed, that he had rendered to the King on that occaſion ; 
her Majeſty having declared, that the King's return to 


King's perſon, all of whom were very apprehenſive of 
kis Majeſty to give orders for ſeizing the Cardinal when 


thedral of Paris, and, when he had finiſhed his diſ- 
_ courſe, a paper was found in the pulpit, containing the 

following words: You ſhall preach, Cardinal, in 
the Lord, it is not that of the Lord Jules.” This refers 


On the evening on which Cardinal de Retz was taken 


2 * 
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event happened in the month of December 1652. M. 
Joli, who had given him previous intimation of the de- 


| fign which had been formed againſt him in the council, 


excuſed himſelt from accompanying him upon the occa- 
ſion, telling him that, if he was determined thus to ruſh 
upon his ruin, he might act as he pleaſed, but that for 
bis part, he would not involve himſelf in that fate which 
muſt inevitably attend ſuch great imprudence. To this 
reſolution M. Joli was induced by a perſuaſion that the 
court had not forgotten his conduct in the year 1648, when 
the proprietors of the fund of the hotel de Ville appoint- 
ed him one of their ſyndics, nor the ſincere attachment 
which himſelf and his family had always manifeſted to 
the Cardisal, ſeveral of whom were afterwards exiled, in 
conſequence of the Cardinal's eſcape from the caſtle of 
Nantes, in 1654, and of the ſubſequent tranſactions in the 
charch and dioceſe of Pris. 
The cuſtomary guard of the caſtle was now conſider. 
- ably augmented by a number of men, which were 
| draughted from the firſt company of the King's . body.. 
guards, commanded by the M::rquis de Noailles, who was 
the only perſon amongſt the many to whom it was offer- 
| ed, that could be prevailed on to accept of the poſt, in 
_ prejudice of the Marquis de Chardenier, whom he ſuc- 
ceeded in it, and to whom he never re-imburſed the mo- 
ney Which it had-originally coſt him : Cardinal Mazarin, 
to whom he was much attached, having abetted him in 
this act of injuſtice towards a gentleman of the noble 
houſe of Rochefoucault, and nephew to the Cardinal 
of that name. „ | 
Claude du Flos, * who poſſeſſed an eſtate called Da- 
vanton, in Poiftou, and was one of the grand exempts 
of the above-mentioned company of the guards, took 
every imaginable precaution, to prevent any communi- 
cation between Cardinal de Retz and his friends, This 
precaution was carried fo far, that the foldiers, who were 
ſtationed about the apartment in which his eminency was 
| | conhned, 


The reader is deſired to obſerve that, throughout the remaining 

part of the work, this perſon will be mentioned by the name of Da- 
vanton only, in conformity to a cuſtom, which is common in France, 
of entitling perſons by the names of their eſtates. 


— — 
— — — 
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was concerned. It 
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| Confined, were never ſuffered to quit their poſt, not even 
for the R_ of going to maſs, which was frequently | 
* 


performed by the Cardinal himſelf, and, ſometimes, by 


one of the canons of the chapel of Vincennes, to whic 
|. his eminency, after his eſcape from priſon, preſented the | 
14 chalice, the candleſticks, and all the other veſſels, &c. | 
„ which he had cauſed to be made, for the celebration of 
that ſolemnity. This vigilance, however, did not pro- 
duce the deſired effect, as the Cardinal received conſtant 
information of _ thing which paſſed, in which he | 
as never appeared whether his emi- | 
nency mas moſt indebted to the avarice or compaſſion of | 
_ ſome of his guards for this indulgence. As the death of | 
his uncle was an event which would naturally, produce a | 
_ conſiderable alteration in his affairs; with reſpect to the | 
great increaſe of power he would thereby acquire in the | 
| Fiocele of Paris, where it was imagined that the clergy, | 
both ſecular and regular, and the people would highly 
| reſent the injury done to the church and religion, by the | 
impriſonment of him whom Gop had given them far | 
their paſtor—for theſe reaſons, his friends took proper 
care to inform him of certain ſignals which they pro- 


poſed to make, in order to announce to him that event 


whenever it ſhould happen. One of theſe ſignals was to 

be made by ringing certain bells, in the ſteeple of the | 
church of Notre-Dame, in an unuſual manner; and ano- 
ther by cauſing the clock, in the chapel of the caſtle of St. 


Vincennes, to ſtrike the ſame hour twice ſucceſſively. It 
has alſo been reported, that the prieſt who performed 


maſs before him contrived to give him intimation of the 


above event, by raiſing his voice higher than ordina- 


ry, when he repeated the canon of the maſs, and nam- 
ing him by the title of, Jobannes Franciſcus Paulus, An- 
ti ſles naſter; the name of Paul diſtinguiſhing him from | 


his uncle. 


John Francis de Gondy, uncle of Cardinal de Retz, 1 
and the firſt archbiſhop of Paris, died. during the night | 


of the 21ſt of March 1654. Very early in the morning 
of the next day, a-pcrſon named Peter le Beure, being 


previouſly furniſhed with the proper powers from the- | 
Cardinal, repaired to the cathedral of Paris, and took poſ- 
| ſellion of the ſee in his eminency's name and — - | 
| ter. 
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after which he was inſtalled in the archiepiſcopal 


chair, with all the cuſtomary ſolemnities, and a Te Deum 
was ſung, accompanied by the chimes of the cathedral. 
This ceremony was performed in the preſence of the 


| deans, canons, and the other orders of clergy of the dio- 


ceſe, who were aſſembled on the occaſion. The inſtru- 
ments by which le Beure was impowered to take poſſeſſi · 


on, were regiſtered in due form, in the regiſtry of the di- 
oceſe; as were alſo thoſe by which the Cardinal had con- 


ſtituted and appointed Meſſrs. PAvocat and Chevalier his 
vicars-general, and M. Porcher, a doctor of the Sorbonne, 


preſident of the archiepiſcopal court. 5 
All the above inſtruments had been carried to the 


caſtle of Vincennes by Roger, the notary to the holy 
ſee, who found means to introduce himſelf into the 


Cardinabs apartment, in the diſguiſe of a tapeſtry- 
maker's ſervant, carrying ſeveral pieces of tapeſtry. By 
this ſtratsgem, he gave the Cardinal an opportunity of 
igning the writings he had brought with him, after 
whi 


ch he retired, without being once ſuſpeRed by his 


eminency's guards, This tranſadtion is recorded in a 
manuſcript book, in the cathedral of Paris, which con- 


tains, amongſt others articles, a liſt of all thoſe canons 
who had been promoted to the 2 dignity and to 
the cardinalſhip. The author ſpeaks of Cardinal de 
Retz in the following terms. 2 

From this time, he was recognized. as archbiſhop of 
Paris, not only throughout his own dioceſe, but alſo by 


all the clergy of the kingdom. The prieſts mentioned 


his name in the public ſervice of the church, and re- 
commended him, under the above title, to the prayers 


of the people, in their ſermons: both the clergy and 4 


people acknowledged the authority of his vicars general, 
who publicly and peaceably exerciſed their functions, 


without any interruption from the court ; being ſolely, 


reſtrained from making any new regulations, without 
firſt communicating them to the council. Although the 


. court thus, both openly and privately, admitted the 


Cardinal's claim, and the authority of thoſe perſons to 
whom he had delegated his power, yet it was deter- 
mined not to ſuffer him to keep poſſeſſion of the ſee :, 
and, as it was judged that the people would niert; 
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reſent a further continuance of his impriſonment, every 
engine was ſet in motion, to induce him to reſign his 


| 1 on which terms, it was propoſed to grant 


im his liberty, ſo ſoon as the Pope ſhould have ratified 


| his reſignation, and ſhould have appointed his ſucceſſor. 
With this view, the Nuncio Bagny was ordered to viſit {| 


the Cardinal, at Vincennes, under pretence of having 


received inſtructions to wait on him from the Pope, but, | 
in fact, to ſound him on the ſubject of the propoſed re- 
3 to which he appeared to be greatly diſin- 
eli 


ned. At the different times at which the Nuncio 


| waited on his eminency, he always found him in com- 
| pany with the Count de Brienne and M. le Tellier, one 


of the ſecretaries of ſtate, who came to him with pro. 


, _ remained inflexible : but, at length, being wearied out 
by the rigours of an impriſonment of ſixteen months | 
duration, and hoping that, by a compliance, he ſhould 
obtain a mitigation of his ſufferings, he yielded to the 


propoſals which had been made to him, and formally 
renounced his claim to the archbiſhopric, in the preſence 
of two ſecretaries of ſtate, the Count de Noailles, who 


commanded the King's body-guards, and the Preſident 


de Bellievre. The laſt mentioned perſon was greatly 


ſurprized, on entering the caſtle, to learn from Davan- 


ton that his eminency had declared his willingneſs to 
reſign the ſee, and that he (Davanton) had been wits, 
neſs to certain reciprocal engagements which had been 


entered into on the occaſion; the particulars of which 


the Cardinal ftudiouſly avoided revealing, in a letter 
which he wrote expreſsly on the ſubject, after his eſcape 
from the caſtle of Nantes. Thus the public remained 


totally ignorant of the nature both of the above men- 
| tioned engagements, and alſo of thoſe ſtipulations which 
his eminency made, fer himſelf and his friends. at the 
time when he reſigned his pretenſions in form. The 


filence of the court on this occafion araſe from a con- 
viction that the reſignation which had been thus obtain- 
ed from the Cardinal was altogether invalid, and that 


the Pope would never ratify it, through an apprehenſion 


left other ſecular Princes ſhould, from thence, conceive 
- — | a notion 


poſals from the court. For ſome time the Cardinal | 
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his ſee at their pleaſure. f 
The only conſequence which reſulted to the Cardinal 
from this reſignation was a change in the place of his 
impriſonment, having been conducted by Davanton 


CLAUDE JOLI. 
a notion that they were authorized to diveſt a biſhop 


from Vincennes to the caſtle of Nantes, and delivered 


into the cuſtody of the Marſhal de la Meilleraye. The 


court had promiſed that upon his removal thither, he 


ſhould be waited on by his own ſervants, and that his 
relations and friends ſhould be permitted to viſit him, 


| but, in ſpite of theſe promiſes, he now found himſelf as 
cloſely confined as before. FT...” 
In this place, ſeveral circumſtances occur which are 
neceſſary to be obſerved. 85 


The firſt is, that the vicars-general of Cardinal de 
Retz, who had entered on the execution of their office 
on the 21ſt of March 1654, (the day on which the 
archbiſhop of Paris, his uncle, died) ſtill continued to 
act under his authority, notwithſtanding the renunciation 
which the court had obtained from him, at the caſtle of 
Vincennes, ſeeing that he yet retained his title and dig- 


nity, of which he could not be diveſted till the Pope 


ſhould have confirmed his reſignation, and ſhould have 


appointed his ſucceſſor, 


The ſecond article is, that the orders given. to the 


| Marſhal de la Meilleraye, for augmenting the garriſon 
of the caſtle, and for the cloſe confinement of the Car- 
dinal, were occaſioned by the court's having received 


certain intelligence that his Holineſs, far from being in- 
clined to accept of the Cardinal's reſignation, under 
ſuch circumſtances, had rejected it, with many expreſ- 
fions of rage and reſentment, as being highly injurious 
to the church and the ſacred college. 5 


The third circumſtance to be noted is, that the Car- 


dinal, in all thoſe letteis which he wrote at Rome, after 


his eſcape from the caſtle of Nantes, has conſtantly de- 
nied the charge brought againſt him by the court, of 
2 _ promiſed the Marſhal de la Meilleraye, that he 


woul 


not attempt to procure his liberty by any irregular 
means, | 


The laſt article which requires to be obſerved is, that, 


during the whole time of the Cardinal's impriſonment, 


both 


R an, 
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both at Vincennes and at Nantes, comprizing a period 
of near twenty months, the court had never laid any 
crime to his charge, and that no judicial proceſs had 
been inſtituted againſt him till after his eſcape from the 

caſtle of Nantes; which enterprize was executed in the 
following manner. . 


vigour, having procured cords for the purpoſe, let his 


near the river; during which time the centinels who 


of wine, which had been deſignedly given them by one 

of the Cardinal's ſervants. The more effectually to de- 

ceive the centinels, Rouſſeau ſpread the Cardinal's outer 

22 together with his red cap, on a bench which 
1 


chat, ſeeing his garments at a diſtance, they might be 
led to imagine, that he was then at prayers, as his valets 
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ing the ſpot. 


bathing at that inſtant in the river, perceiving a perſon 
coming down, by a cord, into the ditch, left the water 
with all haſte, crying out, Cardinal de Retz is at- 
* tempting to make his eſcape !” but the ſailors and 
others, who were on the ſhore, paid no attention to 
what he ſaid, being fully employed in aſliſting a friar 


who was very near drowning. 


perſons whom the Duke de Briſſac had hired for the 
purpoſe, and was immediately mounted on horſeback. 
But he had ſcarcely gone two hundred paces before, in 
turning the corner of one of the ſtreets of the ſuburb, 
his horſe falling, he was thrown off, and diſlocated his 
ſhoulder, The perſons who eſcorted him found it very 
difficult to perſuade him to ſuffer himſelf to be remount- 
ed, although the Marſhal de la Meilleraye's guards were 
then in ſight. 1 155 85 
All che neceſſary diſpoſitions had been made for con- 
ducting him to Paris, where it was propoſed that he 
ſhould take poſſeſſion of the archiepiſcopal palace, or, 
l 8 85 * 


The Abbe Rouſſeau, a man of reat ſtrength and | 


eminency down, at noon-day, from the terrace of the 
daſtle, into a ditch which runs at the bottom of the wall, 


guarded his eminency were engaged in drinking a bottle 
s eminency made uſe of in performing his devotions, | 


had told them alſo, in order to prevent their approach- | 


One of the Marſhal de la Meilleraye's pages, who was 


His eminency was drawn out of the ditch by ſome 


220 TD 0&9 


98 


for me encreaſes, my gratitude and thankfulneſs may 
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in cafe chat ſhould not be judged a ſecure aſylum, that 


| he ſhould ſecrete himſelf in the ſteeple of the cathedral. 


But the above accident totally diſconcerted all the 


meaſures which his friends had taken, and obliged him- 


ſelf and his attendants to fly for refuge to a place near 

Beaupreau, belonging to the Duke of Briſſac, brother- 

in-law of the Duke de Retz, the Cardinal's brother. 
Cardinal de Retz thus made his eſcape from the caſtle 


of Nantes on the 8th of Auguſt 1654, at which time 
the court and Cardinal Mazarin were employed in 


raifing the ſiege of Arras, on the frontiers of Picardy, 
which was then inveſted by the Prince of Conde. His 
Highneſs was compelled to retire from before the place 


on the feaſt of St. Louis, which event would not have 


happened had Cardinal de Retz fortunately repaired to 
Paris, immediately after quitting the caltle of Nantes, 


as, in that caſe, Cardinal Mazarin would inevitably 


have been obliged to abandon Arras, in order to oppoſe 


| the enterprizes of his greateſt enemy, who had a whole 
people entirely at his devotion. : 


Ein the ſame day that Cardinal de Retz quitted the 
caſtie of Nantes, he wrote letters to the chapter of the 


cathedral, and to the curates of the city of Paris, ac- 


quainting them with his reſtoration to liberty. 
FFF 
To the Chapter of the Church of Paris. 


GENTLEMEN, 8 
HAVING been hitherto debarred from manifeſting 


my ſenſe of the obligations which you have conferred 
on me, I eagerly ſeize this earlieſt opportunity to expreſs 


my gratitude to you, And, as I had the happineſs of 


being educated amongſt you, to which circumſtance 1 
am ultimately indebted for my preſent dignity of arch- 
biſhop of your city, which you, braving, for my ſake, 


every danger and difficulty, have ſo generouſly laboured 


to preſerve to me, I will, therefore, live and die in the 
poſſeſſion of that title; hoping that, as your affection 


keep 
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keep pace with it. Believe me ſincere in my profeſſions, . 


and grant me that place in your friendſhip and your 


Prayers which is ſo. earneſtly deſired by, 


GenTLEMEN, 
| | | Yours, &c. 3 | 
(Signed) The Cardinal de ReTz, | 


| Dated, from the environs of Beaupreau, 8th' of Au- 
guſt 1654, and ſuperſcribed, to the dean, canons and 


chapter of the cathedral of Paris. 


LETTER . 
To the Curates of Paris. 


© GanTLmay, | 


A s ſoon as I had reached a place of ſafety, and found *' 
myſelf at liberty to expreſs the ſentiments of my mid, 
reſpecting the great regard which you have univerſally 
manifeſted for me, I immediately determined to make | 
you my due acknowledgments, and to aſſure you that 1 
will continue, for the reſt of my days, inſeparably at- 


tached to a clergy, who will ever be as dear to me as I 
have experienced them generous. My removal [from 
Vincennes to Nantes] was the work of your firmneſs, 
and my liberty of your prayers. I return you my beſt 


thanks for all your favours ; and, hoping that you will 


continue your kind offices, I remain, 

GenTLEMEN 9 
Vours, &c. 
(Signed) The Cardinal de Re T2, Archbiſhop of Paris. 


Dated, - from the environs of Beaupreau, 8th of Au- 


guſt 1654, and ſuperſcribed, to the curates of Paris. 


Cardinal de Retz wrote, at the ſame time, to the 
King, who was then at Peronne, whither he diſpatched 
a perſon on purpoſe, to preſent the letter to his „ | 


Wy 


ad 


| ſtance which chiefly induce 
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But his enemies, as he complains in his letter to the 


archbiſhops and biſhops of France, dated 14th of De- 


cember 1654, ever ſtudious to debar him of the means 


olf vindicating himſelf to the King, from the unjuſt aſ- 


perſions which they had caſt en him, ſent back the 


gentleman without any other anſwer, than that no letter 


could be received from him, till he had firſt returned to 
the place from whence he had eſcaped. This was as 


much as to ſay, that the only method to obtain a recon- 
cilement with the court would be to return to that ſtate 


of bondage and ſlavery from which he had ſo lately re- 


| leaſed himſelf, and that, when he ſhould be cloſely con- 


fined in either of the priſons of Nantes or Breſt, he 


- might have free leave to write to the King whenever he 
ſhould think proper. What induced the Cardinal and 
his friends to attempt his releaſement was ſome certain 


intelligence which they had received, that the court, 


finding that the Pope would not accept of a reſignation 
thus obtained from a prelate under ſtrit confinement, 
and in direct violation of the promiſes which had been 


made, in the preſence of the Preſident de Bellievre, had 


given orders for removing his eminency either to Breſt 


or to Brouage. When the news of his flight from Nantes 
reached Peronne, the court was thrown into great con- 
ſternation, and it was determined, ſeeing that every 


attempt to deprive him of his title and dignity had 


proved ineffectual, to diſpoſſeſs him of all authority in 
the government of his dioceſe. The clergy and people, 


in general, manifeſted the moſt ſincere joy upon receiv- 
ing intelligence of his eſcape from priſon, and the 


chapter of the cathedral of Paris, and the cura; per- 
formed ſolemn ſervices of thankſgiving to God for the 
deliverance of their archbiſhop : and it was this circum- 

4 the court to adopt the 
above raſh meaſure, by which all the privileges of the 
church were violated, heedleſs of the conſequences 
of the people's reſentment, or of that oppoſition, in 
which it might naturally have been ſuppoſed that the 
- biſhops would unite, for the defence of their common 
rights, and the preſervation of their authority, titles, 


and dignities. 


The 
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The chancellor Seguier and Meſſrs. Servien and Fou- 
quet, the two comptrollers of the finances, who had 
taken upon themſelves the care of watching the conduct 
of the clergy, during the abſence of the court, held a 


private conference at the Louvre, where it was deter- 


mined, by the advice of M. Servien, to which the 
other two were. obliged to conform, that Meſſrs. P Avo- 
cat and Chevalier, the grand vicars of Cardinal de 
Retz, as alſo ſome others of the canons and curates, 


who had manifeſted the moſt zeal in the cauſe of their 


archbiſhop, ſhould be ordered to repair, immediately, | 


to Peronne, to give an account of their conduct to the 


King. This ſtep alarmed the other curates, their bre- 
thren, to ſuch a degree, that they dared not communi- 
cate to their congregations the Cardinal's letter to them, 


of the 8th of Auguſt. 


At the breaking up of the above conference, orders 
were given to the Count de Brienne, one of the ſecre- 
_ taries of ſtate, to fill up eight blanks, which had been | 
ſent him, ready ſigned, from Peronne, with the names 
contained in a liſt then delivered to him, and to ſend 
them the next morning, by an exempt, to the proper 
parties. In a few days afterwards, viz. on the 22d of 


the ſame month of Auguſt, four pieces, which, tho” 
dated from Peronne, had been fabricated at Paris, by 


M. Servien, were publiſhed, ſome of them by the 
King's heralds, and were afterwards ſtuck up in the 
public places, on the gates of the churches, and at the 


corners of the principal ſtreets. 


tormeF orders on the ſubject, which had been given to 
the Marſhal de la Meilleraye, freſh inſtructions to all 
governors and lieutenant-governors of provinces, go- 
vernors of cities and towns, mayors and ſheriffs, gen- 


tlemen, lords of caſtles, and to all others within whoſe | 
diſtricts or juriſdiction Cardinal de Retz ſhould be 


found at large, to ſeize his perſon, and to convey him 


to {ome place of ſecurity, or to cauſe him to be fo ſeiz- 
ed and ſecured, till, having given advice of his deten- 


tion to the King, his Majeſty ſhould otherwiſe order; 
h 25 e under 


© o e. 5 S ee ev by by tas a” 


The firſt was an edit from the King, dated the 29th 
| 1654, which contained, excluſive of th2 
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u- under the penalty, to all thoſe who ſhould Enow the 
ad 1 place of his retreat, and ſhould not reveal it, or ſhould il 
& | negle@ any opportunity which might offer“ for ſeizing 9 
a | his perſon, or ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt, to the utmoſt of ß 
T- | their power, in ſeizing and ſecuring him, of being 
he puniſhed as rebels, and diſturbers of the public tran- 
o- | quillity. The King moſt ſtrictly prohibited all his of- | 
de | — and ſubjects, of whatſoever rank, dignity, oer 
s, profeſſion they might be, from harbouring, or, in any- 
eir wiſe, aſſiſting or relieving him; and expreſsly enjoined 
WM them to hold no kind of correſpondence with him, ei- 
he ther directly or indirectly, to receive no letters, meſſa. 
re- ges, or commiſſions from him, nor to execute any ſuch; 
1i- | upon pain of being deprived, in caſe of diſobedience to 
m, | the above orders, of all poſts, „ bene- 
| fices which they might poſſeſs at the time, and of being 
ers | incapacitated from ſerving his Majeſty, in any ſtation, 
re- in future. | „„ „ „5 
en. | | The ſecond and third were two letters from the King, 
nes dated from Peronne, the 22d of the ſame month. One 
nd | of theſe letters was addreſſed to the Marquis de PHopi- 
per tal, the governor of Paris, and the other to the provoſt 
| of of the merchants and the ſheriffs ; requiring them to 
ho“ carry into execution, his Majeſty's edi& of the zoth al- 
by | fo of the ſame month of Auguſt, and to take the pro- 
the | per ſteps for ſecuring the perſon of Cardinal de Retz, 
the ſhould he be ſo raſh as to venture to come to the city. 
the | The fourth was an edi@ of the council, iſſued at 
Peronne, on the ſame day, the 22d of Auguſt, by 
gth wich the ſee of Paris was declared vacant, and the 
th2 | dean, canons, and chapter were enjoined «to aſſemble, 
1to | and to proceed to the nomination of the grand vicars, 
all | who ſhould be empowered to conduct the affairs of the 
go- | dioceſe during the vacancy: this edit was notified to 
en- the parties to whom it was addrefled, by two of the 
noſe | uſhers of the chain, with a ſtrict injunction to yield 
be obedience to it, ER „ 
him As it has been impoſſible to obtain authentic copies 
eiz . of the foregoing edicts, and of the inſtrument of their 
ten- notification to the chapter, as alſo of the proceedings 
ler; of that aſſembly, in conſequence, no regular account 
nder my can 
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can be given of thoſe matters, nor of the events which 


non erat ſacrum. 


happened, from the time of his eſcape from the caſtle 


of Nantes, to that in which he himſelf acquainted the 
public with his arrival at Rome. All the information, 
therefore, which can be acquired on this ſubject muſt 
be collected from what his eminency has thought pro- | 


per to communicate, both to his brethren, the archbi- 
ſhops and biſhops of France, and, alſo, to the chapter 


of his cathedral, in thoſe letters which were written at 
Rome, before the death of Pope Innocent the Xth, and 


after the election of his ſucceſſor, Alexander the VIIth, 


and were dated on the 24th of December and z ad of 


April 1655. The only conſequences, worthy obſerva- 
tion, which attended the chapter's compliance with the 


that thoſe who acknowledged the legality of the vaca- 


with certificates from theſe new vicars-general ; that thoſe 


who remained attached to the rules of the church, con- 
ſtantly ſent to Cardinal de Retz, who was at Rome, 
even during the time of the conclave, for all ſuch af- 
ſiſtance as they required in the execution of their func* | 
tions, which they received from the Abbe Lamet, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, who was a relation of the Car- 
dinal and one of his conclaviſts; and that the Nuncio 


Bagni, to whom it had been intimated that it was ſuf- 


to be diveſted of his fee, refuſed to make uſe of the oil 


which Claude Auvory, biſhop of Coutance, had conſe- | 
_ crated, in the cathedral of Paris, at the requeſt of the 


vicars-general of the chapter, ſaying that, ;/ud Oleun 


That oil was not holy 


> 


Cardind | 


. 


_ edit of the 22d of Auguſt, was that the court, as a | 
reward of their obedience, conferred on their dean, M. 
de Contes, the office of a counſellor of the tate, and 


tion of the ſee, who had obtained diſpenſations, ap- 
pointments, and licences to adminiſter confeſſion, and 
who had been ordained by the biſhops of Dol, and | 
Coutance, the titular vicars-general of the chapter, | 
were all adviſed to apply to Rome, to be confirmed in 
the poſſeſſion of their reſpective offices, and to obtain 
abſolution; that all the other biſhops of France refuſed | 
to confer orders on thoſe who had furniſhed themſelves | 


ö 
ö 
N 


| ficient that a biſhop was not approved of by the court, | 


| 


1 


4 
1 


: 
3 
* 


| biſhops, dated the 24th of December 1654, aſſured his 
\ brethren, that the greateſt conſolation which he receiv- 
ed during his impriſonment was to hear, that they had 
Joined their ſolicitations with the demands of the Pope, 
for his releaſement from a miſerable bondage; that they 
had declared his impriſonment to be deſtructive of the 


with regret, all their remonſtrances ineffectual, they 
had, at leaſt, ſympathized with him in his misfortune. 
He then proceeded to repreſent to them; 


could be offered to the church, than that of impriſon- 
ing a Cardinal and an archbiſhop, contrary to all forms 


have imagined that thoſe, who, for the ſpace of twenty 


months that he had been under confinement, had never 
dared to blacken his reputation, and could lay no other 


and the am 


CLAUDE JOLI. ts: 
Cardinal de Retz, in his letter to the archbiſhops and 
liberties of the Gallican church, and that, having ſeen, 


1. That, although it ſeemed that no greater injury 


of law, both ecclefialtical and civil, he never could 


crimes to his charge, than that he was Archbiſhop of 


Paris, and that he poſſeſſed a dignity of which they 
were defirous of diveſting him, would thus, immedi- 
ately after it had pleaſed God to grant him his liberty, 
have defamed him in the moſt baſe and unexampled 

manner, and which was totally ſubverſive of that re- 

| ſpe& which all the faithful, and even princes themſelves 


ought to pay to the living repreſentatives of Jeſus Chriſt, 
baſſadors of the King of Kings. 
2. That he had naturally expected, that thoſe, who 


ſought to diſpoſſeſs him of his archbiſhopric, would ill 


breok his being in a ſituation to preſerve that dignity, 
in deſpite of ail their attempts: but he had hoped that, 


with whatever virulence they might purſue their deſigns 
againſt him, they would {til] have retained ſome reve- 


rence for the grandeur and ſanctity of the epiſcopal ' 
function, and that he ſhould not have had the grief of 
ſeeing the prieſthood of Jeſus Chriſt thus ignominiouſly 

diſhogoured in a moſt chriitian kingdom: all the peo- 
ple ſubmitted to his juriſdiction having ſcen, with equal 


concern and aſtoniſhment, that the deliverance of their 


prelaie, which, but a ſhort time before, had been the 
ſubject of their public rejoiciags, was now become the 
A - baſis 
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baſis of a cruel proſcription of his perſon, the moſt out. 

rageous calumnies againſt his honour, and a ſcandalous 

profanation of his ſacred dignity. 5 

1 Jaw: he could ſcarcely be induced to believe, till 
he had received ocular proof of the fact, that an arch- 

biſhop had been treated, in the very city of his dioceſe, 


and after being driven from his ſee, like a banditti, and 


a _ of a gang of robbers ; and that proclamations 
had been ſtuck up in all the public places, and at the 
corners of all the ſtreets, which not only diſhonoured 
him, by the abuſe and calumny which they contained, 
but alſo expoſed him to every k 

| barous and unprecedented decrees againſt the life of a 
prince of the church. . ** ER 


He complained that, without any form of proceſs, | 


and without even the ſhadow of an accuſation, his ene- 


mies had, from the firſt, adopted a mode of proceeding |} 
as unjult as it was inhuman, by arming all the gover- | 


nors of places, mayors and ſheriffs of cities, gentlemen, 


and lords of caſtles againſt a biſhop, whoſe ſole crime | 


was that, exerciſing that privilege which he derived 


| ſrom the laws of nature and the goſpel, he bad releaſed 


himſelt from an illegal impriſonment, which the whole 
church had for fo long a time lamented; that he had 
been treated as a public enemy, who endeavoured to 
Kindle a war in the kingdom, although he was ſolely 


occupied with the deſign of retiring from it, in order 


to preſerve himſelf from thoſe violences to which his 
further ſtay would, inevitably, have expoſed him; that 
every part of the kingdom had been ſhut againſt him, 
| ave the priſons and dungeons; that thoſe, who ſhould 


render him any charitable office in his misfortunes, 'or 


ſhould even reltrain themſelves within the bounds of a 
chriltian-like reſpect for the church, their mother, had 
been threatened with the molt rigorous puniſhments, 
and which were due only to the harbourers and accom- 
plices of robbers ; that violent hands had been laid on 
one of the anointed of the Lord, for the purpoſe of ſa- 


crificing him to the vengeance of his enemies, and, 


ſinally, that this ſacrilege called for the moſt exemplary 
puniſhment, = 
3 Te 


ind of outrage, by bar- 
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He repreſented to them that, in the aforementioned 


proclamations, it was ſet forth, that he deſerved to 


meet with no mercy, for having ungratefully reje ed 
the favours which it had been intended to confer on 
him: that is to ſay, that he did not receive with ſuffi- 


_ cient thankfulneſs that new kind of favour, by which he 


was to be firſt diſpoſſeſſed of the archbiſhopric of Paris, 


and afterwards doomed to end his days in the priſon of 
Breſt. 3% 8 


ie obſerved that, in this ſame edict, of the 2oth of 
Auguſt 1654, it was ſeen, that he had, by himſelf and 
his friends, given the King the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 
determination to continue firm in that obedience and 
fidelity, which every ſubje& owes to his ſovereign : but 
that this promiſe, to which he would adhere whilſt he 


lived, after the example of his family, which had ever 


been as diſtinguiſhable for their loyalty and attachment 
to their King, as any one in France, was ſuddenly be- 


come, in conſequence of his eſcape from confinement, 


the ground-work of the moſt inhuman perſecution. ever 
heard of in fimilar circumſtances. As if that no one 


could be faithful to the King who was not in priſon ; 


that every one who enjoyed his liberty muſt be a rebel, 
and that all the promiſes which had been obtained from 


his friends tended only to aſſure the King that he would 
dutifully ſubmit to continue in priſon, without making 
any attempt to procure his liberty. 1 

I am therefore, continues he, to be expoſed to the 
fury of the people, becauſe, according to the doctrine 
of my enemies, I have been guilty of a ſcandalous de- 


- 


ceit, although I have only availed myſeif of that inhe- 
rent right, which every man under oppreſſion has, to 


extricate himſelf, by all the means in his power, having 
violated no one promiſe whatſoever. Here he appealed 


do the firſt Preſident Bellievre, as being witneſs to certain 
_ promiſes, which his enemies had made him, at the time 


of his removal ſrom Vincennes to Nantes. He alſo 
referred to the Marſhal de la Meillcraye, who, havin 


been ſo often entruſted wit. the care of priſoners, mult 


have been well acquainted wich the laws of impriſon- 
ment, and who would nct have guarded him fo cloſely, 
at the caſtle of Nantes, bad he conſidered him in the 


H2- | light . 
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light of a priſoner upon his parole, from which, even if 


it had been ſo, ſuch a conduct would effectually have 
diſengaged him. He further obſerved, that the only. 
promiſe he had made was, that he would not attempt 
to eſcape on the rout from Vincennes to Nantes, although 


he might eaſily have effected it, and that the Marſhal had 
told a perſon of great quality, that he was not inclined 
to oppole the King's authority, and that he ſhould be 
obliged to comply with the orders which had been iflued, 
for removing the Cardinal to Breſt, or to Brovage, al- 


though he had before given the moſt poſitive aſſurances 
Z 85 
The Cardinal complains, in this ſame letter, that, 


Having voluntarily offered to retire from Paris, in order 
to remove; by his abſence, the fears and apprehenſions 
which had been conceived, reſpecting him, and that 
having laboured ſo effectually, even to the endangering 
his life, to diſpoſe the people of Paris to a favourable 
reception of their ſovereign, he had reaped no other 
fruit from his ſervices, than the loſs of his liberty; that, 
even during his impriſonment, his enemies had not 
— to charge him with offences againſt the ſtate, 
all 


alledging that he ftili continued his former intrigues, 
and that he had renewed his correſpondence with the 


Invaders, and with the Prince of Conde, but without 
| once troubling themſelves to produce any proof againſt 

him; that they had alſo accuſed him of having exerted 
his endeavours, from the firſt day. of his liberty, both 


by letters and by his emiſſaries, to procure illegal aſſem- 
blies of the nobility, and to excite the people of the 
different provinces to a revolt, although all things con- 


tinued in the ſame peaceable ſtate, as before his deliver- 
ance. He adds that, not being able to render him 
_ culpable of ſuch evils as had not yet happened, they 


pretended to be apprehenſive of thoſe which they alledg- 


ed would ariſe, from his being permitted any longer to 
_ exerciſe his function of Archbiſhop of Paris, although 
he had quietly executed the duties of the office, by his 


grand vicars, during the time of his impriſonment, to 


the very day on which he left the caſtle of Nantes. 


He expoſes the groſs artifice which had been made 


uſe of, to induce a belief that the King could not re- 


main 
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main in ſafety in his capital, if he, whom God had 


appointed to the archbiſhopric, of which he could not 
be diveſted by the ſecular power, but by the authority 
of the church alone, ſhould continue to exerciſe his 
function, even by proxy, as he had done, for the ſpace 
of ſix months, by his grand vicars, during which time 
not the leaſt diſturbance whatever had ariſen in Paris. 


From hence, he ſaid, it was very apparent, that the 
ſole crime which had drawn upon him this virulent and 


unexampled perſecution from his enemies was, that he 
was no longer their priſoner, and that they could not 


now conhne him in the caſtle of Breit. 


He next complained that the dignity of a Cardinal 5 
and an Archbiſhop had been ſubjected to an infamaus 


perſecution ; that his archiepiſcopal palace, although a _ 
facred dwelling, as forming a part of the cathedral, 
had been profaned by a guard of ſoldiers, and that he 


had been deprived of the revenues of his archbiſhopric, 


under a pretext that he had forfeited his title, by 

omitting to take the cuſtomary oath of fidelity to the 
king, than which nothing could be more unjuſt, as that 
omiſſion was occaſioned by the cloſe impriſonment 


under which he at that time languiſhed. To theſe 


complaints he added, that his domeſtics had been doom- 


ed, without any form of law, to a rigorous exile ; that 
a violent perfection had been raiſed againk all thoſe, 


who were even ſuſpected of being his friends, ſome of 


whom had been baniſhed, and others impriſoned ; that 
the houſes and Jands of his relations had been given up 
to the diſcretion of the ſoldiers, and that his enemies 
had, inhumanly, extended their hatred againſt him 


even to the perſon of him from whom he derived his 


being, (Philip-Emmanuel de Gondy, Count de Joigny, 


| Kaight of the King's orders, General of the galleys, 


afterwards appointed Prieft of the Oratory) regardleſs 
of his great age, of the ſervices which he had rendered 


the kingdom, in quality of General of the Galleys, and 
of the retired life which he led, having had no other 


ſhare in the diſgraces of his ſon, than” what aroſe from 


his tenderneſs, as a father, and his charity, as a prieſt, 


in recommending him to God in his prayers: they hav- 


ing firlt doomed him to a perpetual baniſhment from 


Paris, 
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Paris, and afterwards exiled him to the diſtance of an 
hundred leagues from his own eftate, to a mountainous: 
country, covered with eternal ſnow, whither he was 
eſcorted by a guard of ſoldiers. 5 

He repreſented to them the attack which had been 
made on their common privileges; that the ſheep had 
taken upon themſelves to fit in judgment upon the 
| Paſtors of the flock ; that a few n 46 had aſſumed 
the power of depoſing an Archbiſhop, and, of declaring 
his ſee vacant, by an edict of the council, of the 22d of 
Auguſt 1654, thereby encroaching on the power of the 
Pontiff of the Lord, and laying their hands to the arch, 
not to ſupport, but to deſtroy it; that all this had been 

done under the pretence of a refignation, which the 


King, 'twas true, had accepted, but which was, in | 
Itſelf, null and void, having been extorted from him | 


during an impriſonment, of ſixteen months, in the caſtle 
of Vincennes, from whence it was dated: againſt 
which he had, from the firſt, proteſted, by formally 
refuſing, in the preſence of the Nuncio Bagni, and two | 
ſecretaries of ſtate, who had been ſent by the court to 


ſound him on the ſubject, to grant the reſignation in | 


queſtion; which, when at length obtained from him, his 
enemies, being conſcious of its invalidity, had never 
dared to produce, and which the Pope, conſidering it 
as being deſtructive of the rights of th church, and as 
having being wreſted from him by violence, had rejected 
and revoked, He further obſerved, that neither this 
reſignation, nor his cmitting to take the cath of fidelity 
had been deemed ſufficient grounds for declaring his ſee 
vacant, as his grand vicars had been ſtill permitted, as 
| before, to govern the dioceſe in his name; that both 


the prieſts and people had continued to pray for him, in 


the public ſervice of the church, in quality of their 
Archbiſhop, ſeeing that the King had recognized his 


claim to that title, in an edit, which was addreſſed to | 


his grand vicars, commanding them to make no new 
regulation without firſt communicating it to his Ma- 
jeſty: thereby acknowledging that they were empower- | 
ed ſo to do, by their office. Hence he argued that, as 
| his claim to the title and dignity of Archbiſhop of Paris 
had been recognized, (even after he had figned the afore- | 

- Rs mentioned 


ance from confinement, it was plain that his eſcape _ 
from the caſtle of Nantes, was the ſole circumſtance on 
which his enemies founded their pretended right to diſ- 


| that @ new kind of council, compoſed of Marſhals of 
France, and minifters of ſtate, who had been ſubſtituted 


had aſſembled at Peronne, on the 22d of Auguſt, and. 
declared his ſee vacant, | 


his confinement, had governed his church, through the 


that right, upon his reſtoration to liberty : his church 


| Juſtification of the meaſures lately adopted, according 
to which the court was empowered to remove a NP 
from his ſee at its pleaſure ; that, in order to eſtabliſh 


had no effect upon them, they, together with ſome of 


duct; that advantage had been taken of the abſence of 
|  thele perſons, to communicate to the chapter of the 
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mentioned reſignation, and notwithſtanding he had not 
taken the oath of fidelity) to the very day of his deliver- 


poſſeſs him of his ſee, as it was not till after that event 
in the room of the Pope and the biſhops of the kingdom, 


Fe then pointed out the great difference between the 


canons of that council and thoſe of the church: the 

latter ordaining that, whenever it ſhall have pleaſed: 
| God to break aſunder the bonds of a biſhop under con- 
| finement, he ſhall immediately re-aſſume the exerciſe of 
his authority over his dioceſe ; whereas thoſe of the 


council of Peronne directed, that a biſhop,. who, during 


intervention of his grand vicars, ſhould inſtantly: loſe. 


thus becoming captive from the moment in which he 
ſhould acquire his freedom, from having been free 
during the whole term. of his Exptivity. 5 
He added that it was, poſſibly, in this ſame council 
that a canon had been made, which, during his im- 
p:ilonment, had been quoted to the Nuncio Bagni, in 


theſe laivs, an attempt was, at firſt, made to intimidate- 
ſuch of the nobility, and other perſons of rank, as were 
in his intereſt, but, it having been found that threats 


the canons and curates of the church of Paris, were 
ordered to repair to court, in order to juſtify their con- 


church of Paris the above-mentioned edi, declaring - 
his ſee vacant, and enjoining them to proceed, within. 
the courſe of a week, to the election of vicars-general, 
who ſhould be empowered to conduct the affairs - the 
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dioceſe under the ſole authority of the chapter ; that 


neither the abſence of five of the moſt zealous members 
of that body, the menaces which had been uſed to ſome, * 


the premiſes which had been made to others, nor the 
fear of loſing their privileges, with which the chapter 


| had been threatened, could prevent their ſtill perſiſting 
to recognize him for their Archbiſhop, and refuſing to 


acknowledge his ſee to be vacant, they having reſolved 
to petition the King, to permit his return, and that of 


his grand vicars, whoſe abſence they did not deem ſuffi- 
cient grounds to juſtify their intermeddling in the go- 
vernment of the dioceſe, * | 


Cardinal de Retz further expreſſed to them, in this 


letter, on the one hand, the grief which he had felt, on 
hearing that the chapter, yielding at Rngth to force, 
and unable to bear up againſt the impending ſtorm, had 
taken upon themſelves to nominate grand vicars, to 

_ . govern his dioceſe, which, but a very ſhort time before, 


they had declared was not vacant; and, on the other, 


his ſatisfaction, in learning that this nomination had 
been reſolved on by a majority of four voices only, and 
was, conſequently, rendered invalid, by the ſuffrages 


of thoſe who were illegally withheld from attending on 
the occaſion. He repreſented to them the bad conſe- 
quences which would inevitably ariſe from this attack on 


| his juriſdiction, whereby all the laws of the church 
were ſo openly violated, and, alſo, from the meaſures 
then carrying on, by which it was apparently intended 
to reduce the clergy and biſhops to the condition merely 
of vicars to the council of ſtate, removeable at the 


plcaſure of a-favourite. , 


He concluded his letter with conjuring his brethren 
to refle on the ſtate of the church ot Paris, and on the 


baniſhment of his grand vicars, and of ſeveral other ca- 


nons and curates, who had been exiled to different pro- 
vinces, and remote cities, purpoſely that their fate might 


ſtrike a terror into the reſt: which deſign had proved ſo 
ſucceſsful, as to deter them from reading, in their aſſem- 
bly, the letter which he bad addreſſed to them. He 


added, that he expected from them, not tears and fighs 
alone, but a vigorcus exertion of all their efforts, in ſup- 


port of the inter: ts of the church; telling them, that God 


would 
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would not be ſatisfied with a mute and inaftive. zeal, 
from thoſe whom he had ordained his chief miniſters on 
Þþ earth; recalling to their remembrance what St. Martin 
5 formerly ſaid to an emperor, and Conſtantine to the 
biſhops of his time, as alſo-what ſteps had been taken by 
the aſſembly [of the clergy] in 1645, * in favour of the 
| biſhop of Leon, who had been oppreſſed by a miniſter, 
| and diveſted of his ſee, by a ſentence which was, appa- 
rently, conformable to the laws -of the church, but 
| which, in fact, was grounded ſolely on a fzlſe accuſation: 
; of high-treaſon. „ „„ | 
Finally, he acquainted them with his arrival, after 
| ſurmounting various obſtacles, at the reſidence of the 
Prince of the Apoſtles : the ſure aſylum of all biſhops 
under perſecution ; that, by embarking in a ſmall fiſhing. 
veſſel, navigated by five hands only, he had deprived his 
pms of every. pretext, for accuſing him of corre- 
| ponding with the enemies of the ſtate, and that the rout 
which he afterwards took, ſufficiently juſtified his paſſing 
19 through the territories of Spain, and fully evinced the 
falſehood of what had been aſſerted, in one of the pro- 
clamations iſſued againſt him, that he had been at Ma- 
drid to make a tender of the ſurrendry of Belle-Iſle, and 
that he had conferred with certain perſons, whom he ne- 
ver ſaw in his life, He informed them of the flattering. 
marks of friendſhip and affection, with which the Pope 
and the Cardinals had honoured him, having recognized 
| his claim to the title and dignity of Archbiſhop of Paris, 
” and having, alſo, conferred upon him the pallium, in that. 
quality: aſſuring them that he truſted that he ſhould con- 
tinue in peace in the midi of the tempeſt, addreſſing him-- 
ſelf to God in thoſe words of David: Ii umbra: alarum 
twarum /perabo, donec tran/eat inigui tas. 5 
Ihe conduct of the chapter of Paris, in nominating 
their dean, M. de Contes, and ſome of the other members 
of their body, to take upon themſelves the government of 
the dioceſe, in quality of their vicars-general, during the 
time, not of a real, but of what Peter de Marca, the 
Hg Arxchbiſhop 


| .» The original fays, * in 1655 2* but this is, evidently, an error, 
a4 this letter was dated in 1654. ide, aiſo, page 118, of this vo- 
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Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, then, and ſubſequently ſtiled a 
on vacancy.: this conduct, I ſay, cauſed a ſchiſm in 
the church of Paris as ſcandalous, as it was publicly 
avowed and ſupported by the court: the moſt pious and 
learned perſons, and thoſe who were the molt deeply 
verſed in the laws of the church having refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the authority of theſe vicars-general of the 
chapter. The above-mentioned Peter de — was the 
molt inveterate, and, on account of his abilities, the moſt 
dangerous of all Cardinal de Retz's enemies: as will be 
fully ſeen in the ſequel. 7 5 
The ſcandal cauſed by this ſchiſm, which deſolated 
the church of Paris, was conſiderably encreaſed by the 
meaſures adopted by the illegally- appointed vicars-gene- 


ral of the chapter, who, without even the leaſt plea of | 
neceſſity, and in direct violation of all the canons of the 


church, and all the regulations of the clergy, had intro- 
duced two biſhops from other dioceſes, Dennis-Anthony = 
Cochon, biſhop of Dole, and Claud Auvry, biſhop of 


Ep Coutances, to ordain prieſts in the chapel of the arC bh . 


Piſcopal palace, and to conſecrate the oils in the cathe- 
dral of Paris This innovation was, from the fiift, and 
has fince been ſo univerſally condemned, both by the 
legal grand vicars of Cardinal de Retz, and alſo by the 
whole body of the biſhops, aſſembled in convocation ; | 
that, on the one hand, thoſe who had been ordained by 
the two biſhops above-mentioned were, in conſequence, 
obliged to provide themſelves with abſolutions from the 
court of Rome; and, on the other, that in the year 1655 
none of the clergy of the dioceſe came, as had been al- 
ways cuſtomary, to Paris, to receive the conſecrated oils, 
(they having either made a reſerve of what they had re- 
ceived in the former year, or elſe having ſupplicd them- 
ſelves from the neighbouring dioceſes) and that the Nun- 
cio Bagai refuſed to make ule of thoſe oils, alledging that 
they had been unlawfully conſecrated, as already menti- 
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' Aﬀer the publication of the above long and famous 
letter, from Cardinal de Retz to the archbiſhops and 
biſhops of France, nothing further appeared, either from 
| Him or from the court, for ſome time. This was occa- 
fioned by his being engaged in attending the * 
NM | whic 


which was then ſitting, and which was opened on the 


with the news of the Pope's election. M. de Lyonne 
was at this time entruſted with the chief management of 


Brienne, the ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs. Im- 
mediately upon the courier's arrival at Paris, he received 
inſtructions to repair to Vincennes, where the court then 
was; (the author of theſe memoirs delivered to him an 


deration of his late journey) and, it being apprehended 


Cardinal de Retz, in whoſe perſon he pretended that the 
church and. the ſacred college were equally. injured, a 


ed with the bad conduct of that Cardinal, and being well 


ſtill continued to carry on with the avowed enemies of 


proceſs could be inſtituted againſt him, given the neceſ- 
ſary orders, to prevent the effects of his pernicious de- 


the Cardinal's evil intentions, and of the crimes laid to 


at the knowledge of at that time, might ſtill continue 
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7th of January 165 5, and did not break up till the 
7th of April 1 when Cardinal Fabio Chigi 
was elected Pope, and aſſumed the title of Alexander 
the ſeventh. 1 . „ 
But a courier, whoſe name was Marquin, who had 
been diſpa'ched to M. de Lyonne, returned to Paris, on 
the 15th of April, in the morning (which was the fif⸗ 
teenth day from the time of his ſetiing out for Rome) 


the King's concerns at the court of Rome, in quality of 
envoy extraordinary to the Princes of Italy, under which 
title, at his own particular requeſt, all thoſe letters were 
addreſſed to him which he received from the Count de 


order on the treaſury for two thouſand livres, in conſi- 
that the newly- elected Pope might purſue the ſame ſteps 
as had been adopted by his predeceſſor; in favour of 


freſh edict againſt his eminency was publiſhed, . on the 
13th of May 165 5, and was ſtuck up in different parts of 
the city of Paris, being dated, at Vincennes, on the 16th 
of the preceding month, which was the day after the 
arrival of the courier. By this edi&, the King declared 
that, having already made the court of Rome acquaint- 


informed of the correſpondence and intrigues which he 


bis crown, his Majeſty had, till ſuch time as a regular 


ſigns. But, as ſome perſons, feigning to be ignorant of 
his charge, the whole of which it was impoſſible to come 


their connection with him, and ſuffer themſelves to be 
N = _ blinded: 
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_ blinded by his artifices, his Majeſty thereby prohibited 
all his ſubjects in general, of whatever quality or con- 
dition they might be, whether eccleſiaſtics or others, un- 
der any manner of pretext, to hold the lealt commerce 
or correſpor dence with him, by letter or otherwiſe: and 
_ commanded all ſuch perſons, as might, at that time, be in 
his retinue, to quit him, and to return to France, imme- 
diately upon becoming acquainted with the particulars 
of this edict. The whole upon pain of being proceeded 
= . as rebels, partaking in his crimes, and diſturbers 
of the public tranquillity. And, in order to compel ſuch 
of the ſubjects of France as were then at Rome, and were 
attached to the intereits of Cardinal de Retz, to quit that 
city, M. de Lyonne had brought with him a conſiderable 
number of blanks, ſigned by the Count de Brienne, one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate, (the author of theſe memoirs 
| tacked them to the inſtructions which had been given to 
M. de L. before his departure) to be filled up, and made 
_ uſe of conformably to the directions which he had receiv- 
ed, on that head, from the court, „„ 
Some time after the publication of this edict, a letter 
appeared from Cardinal & Retz, dated at Rome 22d of 
May, and addreſſed to the dean, canons, and chapter of 
his church, of which a number of printed copies were dif- 
tributed, whereby the public was made acquainted with 
the following particulars: ; 
1. That the parties whom he addreſſed had manifeſted 
their eſteem and affeQion for him, by the obliging an- 
ſwer which they had returned to his letter, of the 8th of 
Auguſt 1654, and by the public thankſgivings which they 
had offered up to God, for his deliverance. | 
2. That he aſſured them, that amongſt all the diffic l- 
ties and dangers which he had fince encountered, nothing 
had given him fo ſenſible a concern, as the intelligence 
which he had received, of the meaſures which had been 
adopted againſt them, with the view of detaching them 
from his intereſts, and of compelling them to abandon 
him, by iſſuing forced and involuntary decrees, whoſe 


. * 


juſt rights and authority they had ſupported with ſo much 
zeal and conſtancy : that the happy termination of his 
voyages and difficulties could not obliterate the remem- 
brance of the methods which had been uſed to. force 


them 


_  ". . 
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them to ſubmiſſion; and that neither the favourable re- 


ception which he had met with from Innocent the Xth, 


the marks of kindneſs and affection with which that Pope 


had been pleaſed to honour his integrity, in his ſtate of 


exile, not the apoſtolic protection which his Holineſs had 
promiſed him, with ſo much tenderneſs and generofity, 
could totally diſpel the anxiety which he had felt, for fix 
months paſt, for the deplorable condition to which that 


company was reduced. 


3. That he had learned, with great concern, that 


thoſe, who, ſince his reſtoration to liberty, had imputed 
to them, as a crime, their zeal for his intereſts, had even 


roceeded fo far as to accuſe them, in a public and de- 


amatory proclamation, of having been the promoters of 
certain tranſactions, in the capital of the kingdom, which 
| were of a ſcandalous nature, and injurious to his Ma- 


jeſty's authority, and which accuſation was founded, 
ſolely, on the circumſtance of their having manifeſted, 


by one of the canticles of the church, their joy and gra- 
titade to God, for his deliverance, which they had often 
m de the ſubject of their prayers ; and that he had fur- 

ther been informed, that, by the above conduct, they 


had irritated their enemies to ſo great a degree, that they 


from thence, had taken occaſion to treat them as rebels 


and diſturbers of the public peace: having made this 
the pretext for ordering his grand vicars, and ſome 
others of their company, to repair to court, pretendedly 
for the purpoſe of compelling them to give an ac- 
count of their conduct : but, in fat, with the view of 
expoſing them to a variety of outrages, inſults and mock- 


_ eries, and of intimidating them, if poſſible, by their me- 


4 That what had principally affected him was the in- 


telligence which he had received, that this perſecution 


againſt hiz grand vicars, and ſome others of their bre- 
thren, had proved a prelude only, to a more 1mportant 
attack, which was atterwards made on the whole com- 


| Pany : the intent of baniſhing thoſe perſons having been, 


thereby, to render the chapter leſs capable of oppoſing the 
deſigns which were in agitation, and, alſo, to take the 
opportunity, of the abſence of thoſe members, to com- 
municate to that company an edit, dated on the 22d of 


Auguſt 
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Auguſt 1654, by which certain ſecular perſons uſurping 
the authority. of the church, had declared his ſee vacant, 


and enjoined the chapter, in conſequence of this pre- 


. tended vacancy, to ele& within the courſe of a week, 


other grand vicars, who ſhould be empowered to go- 


vern the dioceſe, in the room of thoſe whom he had 


appointed; threatning that, in caſe of their refuſal, 


ſuch nomination ſhould be made without their interven- 
tion. 1 1 5 


5. That this edict had been delivered to the chapter 
by two officers of juſtice, who at the ſame time acquaint- 


ed the aſſembly, that they had received expreſs orders to, 


require from them an implicit obedience thereto: and, 
as the firſt imprefſions of fear and conſternation are ever 


the moſt powerful, theſe officers inſiſted that the aſſem- 


bly ſhould proceed to an immediate deliberation ;-declar- 
Ing their reſolution not to quit the place till this was 
_ complied with. V 

6. That he (Cardinal de Retz] had, in this letter re- 


| ſumed the arguments which the public had already ſeen, 


in that of the 24th of December 1654, addreſſed to the 
archbiſhops and biſhops of France, reſpecting the diffe- 
rent caſes, in which a chapter may aſſume the govern- 


ment of a. dioceſe, in the abſence of the biſhop of the 
ſee, who, although reſiding in diſtant parts, unleſs he 
chance to be detained a priſoner among the infide's, 


may ſtill continue to exerciſe his authority over his 
_ dioceſe, by his grand vicars ; and that this was exem- 
plified in the caſe of St. Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, 
who, having withdrawn himſelf, to avoid exciting the 


fury of the infidels againſt his flock, appointed grand 


vicars, to govern his church, in his name; as alſo in 
the inſtances of Cardinal de Richelieu, at that time 


biſhop of Lucon, and M. de Sourdis, archbiſhop of 


Bourdeaux, who, having both retired to Avignon, 


continued, nevertheleſs, to govern their reſpective 


_ dioceſes, partly in their own names, by the mandates 
which they iſſued from time to time, and partly by 
their grand vicars. 1 

7. That be had alſo been much grieved to learn that 
there had been found two biſhops ſo regardleſs of the 
honour of their characters, and ſo devoted to the violent 


intentions 


F 
1 


* 


* 


. * ti. 


a... 


confer the ſacred orders of prieſthood in his church, or 


an excluſive authority to communicate the ſacerdotal 
function of Jeſus Chriſt to thoſe committed to his care, 
and that any prelate, illegally aſſuming this power in 
the dioceſe of another, thereby renders himſelf liable to 
ſacred union of epiſcopacy, eſtabliſhed by the ordinan- 


renewed and confirmed. | | 


Magdeleine and St Severin, to be diſpoſed of conform-_ 


dience to it, without betraving the intereſts of Cardinal 


_ 


CLAUDE JOLL - | v6o- 
intentions of his enemies, as to have undertaken to 
rather to profane them, by an unprecedentcd encroach- 


ment on his rights: it being one of the fundamental 
principles of eccleſiaſtical polity, that every biſhop has 


be deprived of his office and dignity, by violating the 


ces of all the ancient councils, which that of Trent had 


Finally; That having reaſon to believe that thoſe 


grand vicars, appointed by him, were ſtill at Paris, 
whither the King had recalled them, to exerciſe their 
functions, under his (the CardinaFs) authority, he had 


ſent them the bull, for the jubilee which the Pope had 
granted, in conſequence of his exaltation to the pontiſi - 
cate, requiring them to cauſe it to be publiſhed in the 
uſual form: and, in caſe that they ſhould not have rey 
turned to the city at the time, that he had given orders 
for i:s being delivered to Meſſrs. Chaſſebras and de Hon- 
dene, doctors of the Sorbonne, and ſenior curates of the 


ably to his directions, and according to the cuſtom of 
the dioceſe, in the abſence of Meſſrs. PAvocat and 
Chevalier, his grand vicars. | = 
The ſenior curate of St. Severin having received an 
order from the King, to repair immediately to court, 
M. de Chaſſebras, to whom a ſimilar order had been 


ſent, judged that he neither ought nor could pay obe- 


de Retz, by whom he had been employed to put a ſto 
to the late encrouchments of the chapter upon his jar 
diction. Having therefore en committed the 
care and management of his pariſh, of the Magdeleine, 
to M. Barre, a doctor of the S-rbonne, (afterwards 
dean of the church of Orleans, as alſo grand vicar and 
official to Cardinal Coaflin, biſhop of that dioceſe) he 
withdrew himſelf, - and, in order to provide for the 


lafety of his perſon, in the exerciſe of his functions of 
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grand vicar, he fixed on the ſteeple of the church of 
St. John en Greve for the place of his retreat, as a ſecret 


during his abſence from his pariſh and his cuſtomary 
reſidence. As he till continued to govern the dioceſe, 
(cauſing the various certificates and other inſtruments, 
for which application was made to him from time to 
time, to be laid on the altar of the church of the Mag- 


. againſt him in the Chatelet, where, after he had been 
. 2 cited, on three ſeveral days, before the gate of 


declared a rebel, and his benefices vacant and impetrable. 
During this time he had repeated interviews with thoſe 
perſons who corre ſponded with Cardinal de Retz, and 
with ſuch of his friends as remained concealed in Paris, 
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_ Clad in a ſecular habit, and in other diſguiſes. 
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of the 22d of May 1655, wherein he acquaints the 
chapter with his having appointed the ſenior curates of 
the Magdeleine and St. Severin to be his grand vicars, 


the faithfut, in general, under his juriſdictiun: inform- 


thoſe evils, into which it might be precipitated through 


ſenior curates of thoſe two churches, to take upon them- 
and to exerciſe the ſame powers as had been poſſeſſed by 
| his other grand vicars, whoſe abſence rendered them 
incapable of executing the duties of their functions. He 


pay no obedience, in future, to any other ſpiritual au- 


and ſecure aſylum from all the attempts of the court, 


deleine, whilſt thoſe who had occaſion to apply to him 
in ſuch caſes, took the fame method to acquaint him 
with their want) the court purſued, with the utmoſt 
rigour, a criminal proſecution which had been inſtituted 


is own church, to make his appearance, it was ad- 
judged that the forfeitures and penalties of contumacy 
were duly incurred, in conſequence of which he was 


for which purpoſe he frequently left his hiding-place, 


Cardinal de Retz, befides the atore-mentioned lctter, - 


publiſhed another, dated on the 28th of June following, 

and addreſſed to the dean, canons, and chapter of his 
_ cathedral, and to all the curates and eccleſiaſtics, and to 

ing them that, in order to avoid expoſing his dioceſe to 


the want of legal government, he had nominated the 


ſelves the management of affairs under his authority,. 


further repreſented to them, that they were bound to- 


thority, than his, which alone was legal and * 
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by God and the church ; that thoſe who ſhould ſeek, 
1 than under his guidance, and that of the per- 
ſons commiſſioned by him, the grace which ſaveth, 


would find, inſtead thereof, their condemnation ; that 


thoſe who ſhould, ſimilarly, enter upon the holy office 
of the prieſthood would enthral themſelves and become 


abominable in the ſight of God, inſtead of acquiring 
the power of delivering and ſanctifying others; and 
that thoſe, to whom they might pretend to communi- 
_ cate the authority to abſolve 2 from their offences, 
would not, in anywiſe, become inveſted with that pri- 
vilege, and would fatally deceive all ſuch perſons as 


ſhould put themſelves under their conduct; that 
neither the grants of licences of marriage, nor the 
adminiſtration of religious vows would be valid, or 


_ conformable to the canons ; finally, that any one, un- 
authorized by him, who ſhould attempt to intermeddle 
in the government of his dioceſe would be guilty of 2 


horrible ſacrilege, and a deteſtable innovation : but that 
he hoped that no ſuch evils would ariſe, and truſted that, 


after thus publicly proteſting againſt an encroachment 


upon his authority, which was condemned by the holy 
Roman church, by the councils, by all the free univer- 


fities, by all thoſe who had the love of God in their 


hearts, and by him, (to whom, alone, the government 


of the church of Paris was committed,) he ſhould find 


the chapter of the metropolis of his dioceſe, whoſe zeal 
for the church he had already experienced, readily diſ- 
poſed, by their example, to oblige the reſt to recognize 
his juriſdiction, in the perſons of the ſenior curates of 
the Magdeleine and St. Severin, his grand vicars; and 
that his flock, being thus made acquainted with the in- 
tentions of their only legal paſtor, would be ſtrictly on 
their guard againſt ſubmitting themſelves, in future, to 
the guidance of any other ſhepherd, whereby they would 
facally endanger that ſpiritual welfare which he earneſtly 
wiſhed might be granted them. 


This piece was followed by another, from M. ce | 
Chaſſebras, dated on the 28th of July 1655, and was 


{tuck up on the gates of the churches. It was addrefled 
to the curates, fraternities, religious houſes, monaſteries, 
and to all the regular prieſts of the dioceſe; acquainting 
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them that, as- Cardinal de Retz had been pleaſed to 
entruſt the management of the affairs of the dioceſe to | 
his care, during the abſence of his grand vicars, he | 
_ conſidered himſelf as being obligated to accept of the 
charge, and not, like a mercenary paſtor, to abandon _ 
the flock, leſt he ſhould incur the cenſure which the 
church had denounced againſt all ſuch ecclefiaſtics, and 
others, who ſhould deſert their biſhop, under pretence 
of any accuſation againſt him, until he ſhould be duly 
convicted by the ſentence of the law ; and that, as Jeſus 


Chriſt had warned him to fear him, rather, who killed“ 


the ſoul, than thoſe who could hurt the body, he ſhould, | 
therefore, be apprehenſive of rendering himſelf culpable 
of a horrible indiſcretion, in the fight of God, ſhould 
he relinquiſh the government of the dioceſe, which 
would, in conſequence, exhibit a ſcene of the utmoſt | 
diſorder and confuſion. He added that, for theſe rea- 
ſons, not deeming himſelf guilty of any breach, either 
of the reſpect due to the magiſtrates, or of the perfect 
- obedience which he owed to the King, by cauſing the 


orders, iſſued by Cardinal de Retz, for the government | 


of his dioceſe, to be carried into execution; he had | 
thought it requiſite to acquaint them with his eminency's 
will, as it was expreſled in his mandate. Both theſe 
mandates, printed on the ſame ſheet of paper, were 
ſtuck up on the gates of the different churches, both in 
the city and ſuburbs of Paris, on the morning of the 
15th of Auguſt, being the feaſt of the Aſſumption, 
This time had been particularly fixed on for the pufpole, 
the people being then aſſembled in the churches, to 
perform their devotions, and in the ſtreets, to ſee the 
ſolemn proceſſion, which is annually made on that day, 
and at which he parliament, the chamber of accounts, 
the court of aids, and the city-corporation, always 
bY x | | | — 
The abſence of the ſenior curate of St. Severin, who 


was engaged in attending the court, whither he had re- * 
_ ceived orders to repair, and who had been prohibited, 


by the Chancellor Seguier, in the King'- name, from 
executing any of the functions of his office, of grand 
vicar of the dioceſe of Paris; the retreat of M. de Chaſ- 
ſebras to a ſecret, but ſecure aſylum, and the firift and 

95 rigorous 


tthje corners of the ſtreets, and in the public ſquares, by 
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rigorous ſearch which was made after him; all theſe 
circumſtances, I ſay, cauſed the digceſe to be, in a 
manner, abandoned by thoſe to whom the government 
of it had been entruſted : ſeeing that M de Chaſſebras 
could not, without diſcovering himſelf, hold any com- 
munication With the curates, who, moreover, were not 
permitted to publiſh the mandates, which he found it 
neceſſary to addreſs to them, from time to time, in 
order that thoſe perſons, who were ſubjected to the 


juriſdiction of Cardinal de Retz, might be made ac- 


quainted with their contents. He had, therefore, no 
other means left of communicating to them the inten- 
tions of their paſtor, than by procuring all the requiſue 
orders and inſtructions to the curates, and to the ſuperiors 
of the different communities, both ſecular and regular, 
to be fixed up, during the night, on the gates of the 
churches and in the ftreets, inſtead of ſending them, as 
he would have done at another time, directly to the 
parties to whom they were addreſſed. „ 5 
At this time, certain truſty perſons were employed, 
who went about the ſtreets during the night, with 
printed papers at their backs, covered with paſte, 
which they fixed up againſt the gates of the churches, 


placing themſelves with their backs againſt the different 
edifices; which being effected, they retired behind the 
churches and houſes, for a ſhort time; none of thoſe 
who chanced to paſs by during the interval being able 
to form any judgment of what buſineſs they were about. 
Thus, nothing was now to be ſeen, but acts, ordi- 
nances and mandates, printed and fixed up in the moſt 
public parts of the city, and which were, by theſe 
means, notified to thoſe, to whom they ought to have 
been openly ſent, and communicated in the cuſtomary 
manner. = * | 1 


The firſt act which was publiſhed in this manner, 


(although it had, before, been communicated, by Philip 


Marcourt, a prieſt of the dioceſe of Meaux, to Dominic 
| Seguier, biſhop of that dioceſe, as ſenior biſhop of the 
province of Paris, and a canon of the cathedral ot that 
city) was that, by which M. de Chaſſebras (who had 
| received intelligence that that prelate had engaged to 
Os. : convoke 
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convoke an aſſembly of the clergy of the province of 
Paris, by a different authority than that of Cardinal de 
Retz, and that it was intended, after firſt going through 
a mock form of appearing at the archiepiſcopal palace, 
to proceed to the election of the deputies of the province, 
to be ſent to the general aſſembly of the clergy: of 
France) conjured, in the firſt: place, all the biſhops of 
the province to unite in their endeavours, to obtain the | 
King's promiſe for the ſafety of his perſon, in order | 
that he might be enabled to attend the provincial afſem- | 
| bly, and to occupy that ſeat therein, to which he was | 
entitled both by order and cuſtom; or, in caſe they 
ſhould deem it more proper to wait, till the general 
_ aſſembly of all the three {dioceſes of Chartres, Meaux, 
and Orleans] ſhould meet, to attend thereat, and to 
ſolicit the concurrence of that body in the above appli- | 
cation to his Majeſty, He then proteſted, beforehand, 
both againſt every reſolution which ſhould be taken in 
the provincial aſſembly, ſhould it be convoked, and, | 
_ alſo, againſt all the proceedings of the general aſſembly | 
of the clergy of France, at which the deputies from the 
pretended convocation of the three dioceſes, of Char- 
tres, Meaux, and Orleans ſhould attend. | 3 
The ſecond was an ordinance of Cardinal de Retz, 
dated the 25th of Auguſt 1655, and addreſſed to M. de 
 Chaſlebras, his grand vicar ; . e him, in his 
name, to inform Anthony-Dennis Cochon, biſhop of 
Dole, and Claude Auvry, biſhop of Coutance, as alſo 
all thoſe under his juriſdiction, that they had incurred 
the penalties denounced by the ſacred canons againſt 
| thoſe who confer the order of prieſthood in any diſtri 
out of their juriſdiction, and that he, therefore, 2 
hibited them from executing any kind of eccleſiaſtical 
function in his dioceſe, even thoſe of celebrating mals, 
and performing divine ſervice. „„ = 
The third and fourth, printed on the ſame ſheet, 
were notices from M. de Chaſſebras to the two above- 
mentioned biſhops, acquainting them that they had 
ſubjeted themſelves to the penalties ſpecified in the 
canons of the church, viz. the biſhop of Coutance, in 
having conſecrated the oils, and the biſhop of Dole, in 
having conferred holy orders in the cathedral of F > 
| | | | | without 
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without the conſent, either of the archbiſhop of that 
ſee, or his grand vicars: and that, by the expreſs or- 


ders of that prelate, he, thereby, forbad them the ex- 


erciſe of every kind of ecele ſiaſtical duty in his dioceſe, 
not excepting, even, the celebration of the maſs, and 
the performance of divine ſervice ; enjoining the ſenior 
prieſt, neither ſuſpended not excommunicated, to no- 


tify to them this declaration, as alſo the act by which 


he gave information thereof to the dean, canons, and 
chapter of the cathedral of Paris, and likewiſe to the 


curxrates and to the ſeveral communities, both ſecular and 


regular, as well of the city as of the dioceſe, to whom 
he ſent copies of all the above pieces. Ss 


The fifth, which was dated on the 8th of September 


1655, contained M. de Chaſſebras's firſt admonitory 


letter, addreſſed to all the faithful of the dioceſe, ac- 


quainting them: _ 5 
1. That he had flattered himſelf, that the reſpect and 
deference which, as ſoon as he was invelted with the 
government of the dioceſe, he had manifeſted for the 
King, in the perſon of the Chancellor, and the aſſur- 
ances which he had given him [the Chancellor] that he 
would not take any ſtep, in the execution of his office, 
which ſhould be repugnant to his loyalty, as a ſubjet, 
King's ſervice, would have been 
ſuficient to have proved the purity of his intentions at 
the entering on the eccleſtaltical function, and that he 
had no other view, than that of employing himſelf in 
watching over the welfare of the ſouls. committed to his 
care, and in diſpelling the anxiety and ſcruples which, 
with too much reaſon, had ariſen in the minds of ma- 
ny, on occaſion of the uſurpation of a ſacred power, 
and which was totally incommunicable but by legal 


authority. 


2, That, for this purpoſe, as ſoon as the ſenior eu- 


rate of St. Severin, a doctor of the Sorbonne, his col- 


league in the vicarſhip, had received the King's orders 


to repair to court, he, recalling to mind the meaſures 
which had been carried into execution againſt the form- 


er grand vicars, who were driven from the dioceſe and 
baniſhed, after they had yielded obedience to a py 
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order, determined, from a motive of reſpect to the 
King, to withdraw himſelf from his parochial abode, in 


order to avoid receiving a like injunction with that 
which had been ſent to the curate of St. Severin, and 
alſo, that both of them might not be obliged to aban- 
don, at the ſame time, the care of one of the firſt | 
churches in the world, the charge of which had been 
entruſted to them by God himſelf, and which they even 


could not deſert, without offending againſt their own 


conſciences, and betraying the intereſts of Jeſus Chriſt : 
| ſeeing, moreover, that it was ſufficient, in order to teſ- 
tify that deference to the King, which all obedient | 


ſubjects are bound to pay to his orders, in every caſe 


where ſuch orders are not incompatible with thoſe of | 
God, that one of them only ſhould repair to court, | 
to learn what it was that his Majeſty required of | 
them. = „„ 5 eeTs 


3. That this ſubmiſſion had ſerved only to ſhew, that 


thoſe, who, by ſurprize, had obtained theſe orders | 
from the King, had determined to overthrow the whole | 
ſyſtem of epiicopacy, and to annihilats the vicars-ge- | 
neral ſpiritual juriſdiction, which they derived from | 
divine authority, ard on which whoever ſhould make 
any encroachment, would be guilty of waging war 
with God himſelf; that all the attempts of his colleague | 
in the office of vicar-general, to procure admiſhon to | 


the King, in order to acquaint him with the true ſtate 


of the church of Paris, and to lay before him their juſt | 
complaints of the oppreſſion which had been of late | 
exerciſed over it, had proved ineffectual, he having been | 
detained, tor near two months, in one of the cities on | 
the frontiers, for which no other reaſon was alledged, 
than that it had been determined not to permit him to | 
execute the duties of his charge, nor to obey the orders 
of his archbiſhop, in a function merely ſpiritual ; that 
three or four infamous libels had been publiſhed, by 
the ſame perſons, which merited only the contempt and 
abhorrence of every man of probity, learning and piety, | 
as being injurious to the epiſcopal dignity, diigracetul |. 


to the church, and replete, not only with calumnies 


againk the honour and innocence of a Cardinal and an 
mm Archbiſhop, 
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| Archbiſhop, but, alſo, with various heretical and ſchif- 
matical maxims, militating againſt the authority of the 


| archbiſhop of that ſee: as if, by 
could have rooted out of the heart of the church that 
| indiſpenſable obligation, of obedience to the arch- 
| biſhop and his grand vicars, and could have reſtrained 
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ſucceſſors of the apoſtles; and that the ſacrilegious 


hands of lay. judges had been employed, with a violence 
beyond example, in tearing out of the eccleſiaſtical re- 


giſters the commiſſion which had been granted to the 
grand vicars of the church of Paris, by the Cardinal, 
this means, they 


and degraded the latter from the exerciſe of their func- 


tions. 


4. That all the curates had been prohibited from re- a 
ceiving, or obeying any order from Cardinal de Retz, 
as if it had been a crime in a biſhop to make ſuch ſpi- 


ritual regulations, as he ſhould judge neceſſary for the 


good government of his dioceſe, of which the Pope and 


| the whole church had recognized him for the ſole and 


lawful paſtor; that the mandates, which he had cauſed 
to be affixed in the different parts of the city, had bet : 


\ torn down, with a violence before unheard of; that 
they (the curates) had been ſubjected to the indignity 
of having their houſes ſearched, and their papers ran- 

| ſacked, without any regard to the conſideration that, from 


the nature of their office, they might have ſome which 


muſt be very unfit tor public inſpection, as relating to 
heir juſt | 


caſes of conſcience ; and that, to compleat the injurious 


treatment which they had received, the vicars of their 
ſeveral pariſhes had been examined and interroga- 
| _ for the purpoſe of procuring evidence againſt 
them. 


5. That, although even calumny itſelf had not dared 
to charge him with any a@, in the exerciſe of his 


imalleſt degree, be prejudiced, or which tended to caſt 
the leaſt imputation on hi; conduct, yer, nevertheleſs, 
orders had been iſſued for his perſonal appeerance, and 


for committing him to cloſe cultody, and that, by a 


proceeding which would ſcarcely have been credi:ed 
had not thouſands been witneſſes of it, the use 
againſt 
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againſt him had been proclaimed by ſound of trumpet, 


not only in the public ſtreets of the city, but, alſo, 


even before the gates of the Magdaleine church, where | 
he was accuſtomed to preach the word of God, and to 
_ adminiſter the myſterious ſacrament of the euchariſt, as | 
if he had been a malefactor, purſued by the hue and | 


cry of juſtice, and who was deemed deſerving of be- 


ing proceeded againſt in ſo ignominious a manner. | 
6. That," in ſubmitting any longer to theſe inju- | 
Ties, his patience would degenerate into cowardice, 


and his filence would become a horrible prevarica- 


tion, and that he ſhould render himſelf unworthy 
of the miniſtry with which he had been inveſted, if | 
he neglected to defend the honour of the church, of 
epiſcopacy, of his function, and his own reputation, | 
by thoſe methods which were pointed out to him by ! 
Jeſus Chriſt, 5 ER OE 
J. That, although he ſhould have been juſtified in | 


availing himſelf from the firſt, of thoſe means which 


the councils, the canons, and the uſages of the church 
have ſpecified, as remedies againſt all fimilar .violences, | 
| yet, in order to manifeſt, even to a degree beyond what | 
could have been expected from him, after being thus | 

injuriouſly treated, his ſtrict obedience to that precept 


of the goſpel, by which he was enjoined charitably to 


bear with finners, until they ſhould become incorrigi- 


ble; he therefore exhorted thoſe, who, under the 1a- 


_ cred name of his Majeſty, had excited ſo unjuſt and fo | 
violent a perſecution againſt the church and his per- | 
ſon, to make tuch a public reparation of their enor- | 
mous crime, as might render them fit objects of the 
mercy of heaven, and the interceſſion of the church: 

acquainting them that, if, diſregarding this his firſt | 
letter of admonition, they ſhould till perſiſt in oppreſ- | 


ſing the church, in violating its authority, and in per- 


ſeecuting its miniſters, he ſhould have recourſe to thoſe | 
methods which were preſcribed by the church and the | 


canons, in all fimilar caſes. 


The fixth was a ſecond admonitery letter, from M.- 
de Chaſlebras, dated in the month of October 1655, 
and addreſſed, as the former had been, to the fai 


ful 
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ful of the dioceſe of Paris; by which, after complain-— | 
ing that his patience and moderation had ſerved only 


to irritate ſtill more thoſe who perſecuted the church, 
to continue their outrages, even to the cauſing his 
former paternal and charitable admonition to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman, he once more 


erxkhorted them, together with their accomplices, be- 


fore he delivered them over to the power of Satan, to 


dieſiſt from thoſe perſecutions which they excited, in 


the name of the King, (who was too juſt and pious to 


give any countenance to ſuch diſorders) againſt Cardi- 


nal de Retz, archbiſhop of Paris, againſt the epiſcopal 
order, and againſt his perſon, This letter was ſtuck 


up, according to the orders contained therein, on the | 
| doors of the cathedral of Paris, and on the different 5 
gates, both of the city and ſuburbs. 55 


At the commencement of the year 1655, and pre- 
vious to the appearance of the letter from Cardinal de 
Retz, dated at Rome the 24th of December 1654, and 
adde ſſed to the archbiſhops and biſhops of France, M. 
de Guenegaud, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, had de- 
livered to the abbots de Mormielle and de Villars, the 
agents general of the clergy, to be by them ſent to the 
ſeveral prelates of the kingdom, the King's edict, re- 
lative to the intended convocation of a general aſſembly 
of the clergy. By this edit, his Majeſty granted them 


permiſſion to hold their ſeparate aſſemblies, each in his 
particular dioceſe, and the provincial meetings in each 


province, for the purpoſe of nominating two deputies 
from each of the orders of the clergy, to attend at 


the general aſſembly, which, as uſual, was appointed 


to be convened in the city of Paris, on the 25th of May 


1655. | 
1 . immediately on the publication gf the above - 


mentioned letter, the court became apprehenſive that 
the general aſſembly might, thereby, be induced to 
undertake the defence of the epiſcopal ſunction, and to 


pProhibit any chapter from aſſuming the government of 


a dioceſe, in any caſe fimilar to that, in which tbe 


chapter of Paris had taken upon itſelf chat authority. 


For this reaſon, every engine was ſet in motion, to 
Vo. IL 9 = procure 
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tereſts of the court, in order, if poſſible, to render in- 
effectual the zeal and ſpirited oppoſition of thoſe, who 
had declared themſelves in favour of the church and of 


epiſcopacy, and to prevent any reſolutions being taken 


in the aſſembly which might thwart the deſigns, then 
in hand, of totally diveſting Cardinal de Retz of his 


title and authority as archbiſhop of Paris. The Mar- 


ſhal de la Meilleraye, who commanded, in quality of 
| lieutenant-general, in the province of Brittany, having 
forced himſelf into the aſſembly of the clergy of the 


_ dioceſe of Nantes, poſitively enjoined the Preſident M. [ 
de Normand, (the grand vicar of Gabriel de Beauveau, 
biſhop of Nantes, and official of the dioceſe) to chuſe 


the perſon whom he ſhould name to him, to go as de- 


puty to the provincial aſſembly, which was to meet at | 


Tours. | 


| "2 wo appointment of the ſeniof curates of the Mag- = 


deleine and St. Severin, to whom Cardinal de Retz had 


given authority to regulate the affairs of his dioceſe, | 


in the abſence of his grand vicars, who had been exiled 
by the court; the publication of the Cardinals letter, 
to the chapter of the church of Paris, dated the 22d of 
May 1655 ; the zeal and reſolution manifeſted by M. 
de Chaſlebras, {the ſenior curate of the Magdeleine) 
at his entrance upon the execution of his of 
ſubſequently, by the ſpirited ordinances which appear- 
ed in his name ;—all theſe circumſtances, I ſay, con- 
ſpired to oblige the court to put off the meeting of the 


ay to the 25th of Auguſt, and afterwards, from the 
25th of Auguſt to the 25th of October, and to diſpatch 


freſh notices to the agents general, to be communicated | 
by them to the archbiſhops and biſhops, and to al!“ 
thoſe who had been already nominated as deputies to | 


the aforeſaid aſſembly. 
The court had not yet 
intentions of the newly-elefted Pope, nor to diſcover 


whether he was diſpoſed to follow the example of his | 
predeceſſor, (who had ſo openly teſtified, both during | 
_ the impriſonment of Cardinal de Retz, and after his 


arrival 


been able to 4 into the 


ure ſuch deputies to be choſen, as were in the in- 


ce, and 


| 


| aſſembly of the clergy, firſt, from the 25th of | 


| perſon of a Cardinal and an Archbiſhop,) and whether 
he might not be inclined to engage the biſhops of 
France, aſſembled in convocation, to unite with him 
in demanding and obtaining a reparation of the out- 
rage. However, it was hoped that Servien might be 


fſubſiſted between him and the Pope, during the time 
that the latter reſided, in quality of Nunc io, at Co- 
logne, and alſo at Munſter, whither he had been ſent 


the purpoſe of negotiating a peace: but in this the 
court was deceived, as the ſee of Rome was highly of- 


out the participation of the Nuncio Chighi, and that, 


_ mediation, but ſolely of that of the republic of Venice: 


1 ſerted, both on account of the number of archbiſhops 


as the emperor and the empire had yielded up to the 


burgh. 5 

The difficulty of convoking the aſſembly of the pro- 
vince of Paris, for the purpoſe of electing deputies, 
without whom no buſinel 

general aſſembly, in the above province, but what 


* vicars appointed by the chapter of the church of Paris. 
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arrival at Rome, his reſentment of the injury which 
the church and the ſacred college had ſuſtained, in the 


able to avail himſelf of ſome connections, which had 


to attend the congreſs which was held at that place, for 


fended that the above peace had been concluded, with- 
in the treaty, no mention had been made of the Pope's 


This peace the Pope declared to be an infamous peace, 
(pacem pudendam) in the treaty of which his Nuncio 
would never have ſuffered his name to have been in- 


and biſhops who were, thereby, ſecularized, and, alſo, 


proteſtant princes the privileze of nominating, al- 
ternatively with the catholics, the biſhops of the ſe- 
veral fees of Magdebourg, Verden, Minden, and Oſna- 


could be entered on, by the 


would be liable to be proteſted againſt, was another 
principal reaſon for the court's thus prohibiting the 
meeting of that aſſembly. _ 3 5 

The biſhops of Chartres and Orleans were not at all 
inclined to acknowledge the authority of the grand 


That afſembly had declared, at the time of nominating 
them, that it was in conſequence of the abſence of thoſe 
who had been appointed by their Archbiſhop, that they had 
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taken upon themſelves the government of his dioceſe : | 
but, that pretext having been removed, by the new | 
commiſſion granted by that prelate to the ſenior curates | 
of the Magdeleine and St. Severin, they (the chapter) | 
had relinquiſhed al! claim to the further exerciſe of that 
authority ever ſince the month of April. A conteſt had 
even ariſen, between the biſhops of Meaux and Chartres, [ 
for the right of preſiding in the provincial aſſembly. | 
| The biſhop of Meaux claimed it as his due, as being 
the ſenior, reſpecting the time of his conſecration, | 
citing, -in ſupport of his pretenfions, the decifion of | 
pope Gregory XIII. in a fimilar diſpute which had | 
happened in the aſſembly of the clergy of the province | 
of Rouen, in 1581, in favour of the biſhop of Seez, | 
. againſt the biſhop of Bayeux, the dean of the biſhops of |. 
that province. The biſhop of Chartres, on the other | 
hand, quoted the bull by which the biſhopric of Paris 
was converted into an archbiſhopric, and alſo by which | 
the biſhops of Chartres were confirmed in their title of 
deans of the province of Sens, and their right of taking 
place of all the other biſhops of the province. But this 
conteſt was, at length, adjuſted, at an interview be- | 
tween the two prelates, at Gromveil, near Chartres, a 
country ſeat belonging to M. de a $4? the ſon of a 
| liſter of the chancellor Seguier, and of the biſhop of 
Meaux. oe ee 
| The affair of Cardinal de Retz's impriſonment having 
excited 4 great commotion, not only in the dioceſe — 
province of Paris, but alſo amongſt the clergy in general, 
the court uſed every precaution to prevent, or, at leaſt, 
to ſhelter themſelves from the effects of thoſe meaſures, 
which they muſt naturally have expected would, in 
conſequence, be adopted, particularly in the dioceſe of - | 
Paris. Ihe court judged it very requiſite that the King 
ſhould be preſent in Paris, at the time of the meeting | 
of the general aſſembly, in order, on the one hand, 
with the greater certainty, to ſecure the ſuffrages of the | 
deputics, and to prevent the aſſembly from taking any | 
relolutions, which might endanger, or prove eontrary | 
to what Cardinal Mazarin repreſented to the King to be | 
his Majeſty's and the ſtate's real intereſts; and, on the | 
| | ESL other, 
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Cardinal de Retz wit 
his agents to the de 


amongſt the biſhops might entertain of vindicating the 


campaign in Flanders ſhould be finiſhed, TT.» 
to write letters to all the archbiſhops and biſhops of the 
to them thoſe perſons whom the court was defirous 

ſhould be ſent as deputies to the general aſſembly: and, 

without mentioning what paſſed, in con 
other provinces, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the 


Abbe de Harlay Cely, born at Conſtantinople, (where 


_ ambaffador from the court of France, ſeveral years) to 
be choſen deputies of the province: permitting him, as 


of the church. The Abbe de Cely was, moreover, in- 


| fide, of the archbiſhop of Sens. The above circum- 


and father of Cardinal de Retz, to whom he had paid a 
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It the communication of 
aſcmbly, and the acceſs of 
Sd alſo to defeat the inten- 
ie moſt zealous and pious. 


other, to render more 


tions, which his friends 


honour of their function and the rights of epiſcopacy, 
which had been attacked and violated in the perſon of 
Cardinal de Retz. But the King, being at that time 
upon the frontiers, could not return to Paris till the 


- 


For this reaſon, the ſecretaries, of ſfate were ordered 


provinces in their reſpective departments, pointing out 


ſequence, in the 


archbiſhop of Sens was required to cauſe the biſhop of 
Nevers (a prelate of finall eſtimation and merit) and the 


the Baron or Count de Cely had refided, in quality of 


a ſpecial favour, to chuſe whatever perſon ſhould be 
moſt agreeable to him, from the ſecond order of the 
clergy, to compleat the deputation from that ſee. With 
this requifition the archbiſhop complied, 'being in- 
duced thereto both by the refuſal of the biſhop of Troyes 
to accept of the office of one of the deputies, and, alfo, 
by the aſſurances which the Abbe de Cely had given 
him, of his firm reſolution to adhere ſtrictly to his duty, 
and to ſupport, to the utmoſt of his power, the intereſts 


debted to the houſe of de Retz, (of which he rented 
certain lands at Joigni) for the preſervation of the Cely 
eſtate in his family; and was, alſo, the godſon of 
Roger, Duke de Bellegarde, the uncle, by the mother's 


ſtances were communicated to the author of -theſe 
memoirs by Pere de Gondy, preacher of the oratory, 


viſit, in the month of July 1657, after the diſſolution 
TE b of 


p clergy, in the city of | 


of the general aſſembly of 
t. h, been permitted by 


Joigni, whither he had, 
the court to retire, Bw ant of a coadjutorſhip 
to the biſhop of Never bis nephew, who was | 

conſecrated under the titl& of biſhop of Tripoly, (but | 
which dignity he never came to the poſſeſſion of, not 

having ſurvived his uncle) and the promiſe of the 
biſhopric of Lodeve to the Abbe de Cely, (which pro- 
miſe was performed after the breaking up of the aſſem- 

- bly) ſerved to render the good intentions of the arch- | 
biſhop of Sens of very little effect. But his reſolution |}: 
and firmneſs induced many of his brethren, and a ſtill 
greater number of the ſecond order of the clergy, to fol- 
low his example. nn) ©. 

Ihe Count de Brienne, one of the ſecretaries of Rate, | 

acquainted the chapter of Rheims, that it was the King's 
_ pleaſure that their grand vicars, to whom the care of 
the dioceſe was committed, during the vacancy of the | 
| ſee, ſhould convoke the aſſembly of the province in the 

city of Senlis. This was done to procure, with greater | 
facility, ſuch perſons to be nominated as deputies as the | 
court deſired, and to prevent the biſhops of Chalons | 
and Boulogne, the former of whom was a friend of 

Cardinal de Retz, from being appointed to that office. 

'The chapter was therefore obliged to ſend a deputation 
to the King, to requeſt that his M-jefty would permit 

them the free exerciſe of that power, which the chap- 
ter of every metropolitan church is entitled to, during 

the vacancy of the ſee, to fix on the place of meeting of 
their provincial aſſemblies. After theſe deputies had 
had a conference with the Count de Brienne, to whom 
they had been referred by the King, leave was granted to 
the chapter, to hold their provincial aſſembly in the 
hall of the archiepiſcopal palace, in the city of Rheims. 

Things were in this ſtate when, on Monday the 25th | 
of October 1655, all the prelates and other deputies of | 

the clergy having previouſly repaired to Paris, the general | 

aſſembly was opened, with all the forms cuſtomanily | 
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uſed on ſuch occaſions. | 
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by a deſire, either of apologizing to the world for 
ſome particular part of their conduct in life, or of 


narrative. Her ſole view was to paint the truth, 
without permitting any regard, either to her inte- 
reſts or to her glory, to have the leaſt ſhare in 


of her manners, and the noble ſimplicity of her 
conduct, which had ever ſet her above the attacks 
of ſlander, rendered every apology totally needleſs : 
| whilſt her fondneſs for peace, and an undiſturbed 


dignity ; ; equally a foe to frivolous diſquiet as to 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mos of thoſe 1 hs have written 


memoirs have been induced to undertake the taſk 


making known to poſterity the ſhare which they 


bad in the extraordinary and important tranſaQtions - 
which they 


relate. Neither of theſe motives in- 
fluenced the illuſtrious. author of the following 


the portraits with which ſhe preſents us. 
The reQtitude of her intentions, the innocency 


life conſtantly prevented her from meddling with 


any affairs, ſave thoſe in which ſhe was, abſo- 
| lutely, engaged by the duties of her ſtation. De- 
ſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families of 


the kingdom, and placed in the moſt elevated 
rank, ſhe demeaned herſelf therein with a modeft 


vain oftentation ; and, contented with poſſeſſing, 
great talents, ſhe never ſought to raiſe her reputa- 
tion by exhibiting them to the world. Thus, in 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

the midſt of thoſe tumults and diſorders, by which 
France was fo violently agitated, and whilſt almoſt 
every perſon in the kingdom, of the higheſt rank 
and of each ſex, ſided with one or other of the 
different parties and cabals, ſhe was enabled, with 
conſummate prudence, to avoid the dangerous tor- - 
rent. But ſhe had the misfortune to ſee that fatal 
torrent hurry away, in ſpite of all her endeavours 
to prevent it, a man of illuſtrious birth, with 
whom ſhe was connected by the cloſeſt ties of e con- 
fanguinity. 

She, a thouſand times, relieruted "Ny attempts, 
to detach that illuſtrious man from a party, which, 
in the end, proved fo fatal to him., But, all her 
endeavours proving ineffeCtual, ſhe, with great 
judgment, united in her condelt the different duties 
of the daughter and the ſubject; and, whilſt, on 
the one hand, ſhe preſerved all thoſe ſentiments of 

reſpect and attachment which ſhe owed to her fa- | 
ther, on the other, ſhe never loſt ſight of that zeal | 
and fidelity which was due to her King, for whom 
ſhe naturally entertained a profound reverence, 
which daily encreaſed, from her obſervation of 
the ſhining qualities of that wiſe monarch. 

At length, ſhe had the pleaſure to fee the author 
of her birth finally recede from thoſe unhappy | 
factions, which excited ſo many troubles in the | 
kingdom; and, from that time, ſhe beheld all that | 
paſſed with much greater compoſure than before; 
not but that, animated by a ſtrong affection for 
her native country, ſhe {till continued to lament | 
the misfortunes in which it was involved, and, | 
influenced by that charity, which ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed the ſubſequent conduct of this pious 
heroin?, that he, upon every occaſion, vigorouſly 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


exerted herſelf, in relieving all thoſe, whoſe di 


treſſes came to her knowledge. | 
_ *Twas thus that ſhe chiefly employed herſelf 
during thoſe tumultuous times. For, as it has been 
already obſerved, ſhe never ſided with any party, 
nor ever entered into any cabal. But, although her 
prudence prevented her forming any ſuch danger- 
ous connections, yet, by her penetration, ſhe was 
enabled to acquire a perfect knowledge of all the 
different intereſts and purſuits of each party, and 
to develope, with admirable accuracy, the various 
characters, both of thoſe who appeared as actors in 
the ſcene, and, alſo, of thoſe, who, though con- 
cealed themſelves, directed the motions of the reſt. 
No one, therefore, was ſo well qualified to write 
the hiſtory of her own times, as the perſon who 


compoſed the following memoirs ; ſeeing that ſne | 


was perfectly acquainted with every circumſtance 
which ſhe relates, and that the love of truth, alone, 
directed her pen. 

Finally, let no one be ſurprized, ſhould he find, 
depited in theſe memoirs, ſome foibles of ve 
eminent perſons, of divers characters. The fineſt 
pictures have their ſhades : and there are few per- 
ſons to be found whoſe virtues are not, in part, 
obſcured by ſome defect. It is not at all aſtoniſhing, 
therefore, that amongſt the greateſt men, who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in our days, both as heroes 
and as politicians, ſome of them ſhould, at times, 
have given themſclves up to the ſole guidance of 
their paſſions. That diſregard for religion, with 
which ſome of them were infected, in thoſe fatal 
times, deadened their faculties, and rendered them 


incapable of perceiving all the dangers to which 


their erroneous conduct expoſed them. But, when, 
by an effect of the divine goodneſs, they were 
rtrouzed 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


rouzed from this lethargy, thoſe principles of pro- 

bity and juſtice, which they poſſeſſed, having ren- | 
dered them equally the objects of imitation in 
| chriſtian life; as they had before been in the arts | 
of war and policy, the triumph of grace ſhone forth 

in them in its full luſtre; and they edified mankind | 
as much by their ſolid virtues and by their exem- | 
plary piety, as they had formerly charmed then 
by the vaſt extent of their abilities, and their in- 
trepidity in the midſt of dangers. What hiſtory | 
relates, of ſome falſe ſteps of their youth, cannot, | 
therefore, obſcure their glory. It was in this per- 

| ſuaſion that the illuſtrious author of theſe memoirs 
deemed it neceſſary to omit nothing, which the 
accuracy of hiſtory requires: firmly believing that | 
the ſhould not, thereby, do the leaſt injury to 
thoſe great men, for whom, moreover, ſhe enter- | 
tained an infinite eſteem. —.— 
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ſelves forced, in a manner, to revolt even 
lawful authority of the ſtate, in order to free themſelves 
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PART r ns FIRST. 


| W ERE we to Judge from the preſent peaceful and 


triumphant ſtate of the kingdom of France, and from 


the wiſdom aud abſolute power with which it is govern= 
ed, we might eaſily be led to conclude that it has ever | 
| fabjeQed to legal authority; and it is with 
difficulty that we perfuade ourſelves that it could, at any 
time, be reduced to the fituation in which we have ſeen 
it, during the regency of Anne of Auſtria, “ our ſove= 


reign's mother. 


It is certain, however, that the adminiſtration of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, t who had been inveſted with an unlimit- 
ed power by that Princeſs, was become, at one period of 


the regency, ſo odious to the whole nation, that even 
thoſe, who were reputed the moſt diſcreet, found them- 
ainſt the 


from, what appeared to them to be, a real oppreſſion. 
And, with the view of annihilating this illegally-afſum- 
ed power, thoſe perſons, to whom the condudt of the mi- 


niſtry was, at length, become inſupportable, excited ſo 


many troubles, and formed ſuch a variety of factions in 


the nation, as myſt, inevitably, have cruſhed the regal 
power during the King's minor} 
ever watchful over that Prince's welfare, heaped upon 


him, 


3 Anne of Auſtria, the eldeſt daughter of Philip III. King of 


Spain. She died at Paris, in 1666. 


+ Jules Mazarin, Cardinal and Prime Miniſter of State. He died 


at Viacennes, in 1661, 


| 


„ had not Providence, 


| 
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him, from the firſt, thoſe marks of favour and protecti- 


on, which he has conſtantly experienced, ever ſince. 


The animoſity which theſe perſons entertained againſt 
the King's miniſters muſt, certainly, have prevented their 


reflecting, that it was God who had appointed this prince 
to reign over them, and that, having been deſtined, by that 


ſupreme power, to give law to Europe, he was accounta- 
| ble to no one elſe for his conduct. „ | 


Ibis Prince was born at St. Germain, on the 5th | 
September 1638. He ſucceeded to the crown on the 
14th of May 1643, and, on the fifth day of his reign, the 


Duke of Enguien obtained a victory over the Spaniards, 


at Rocroi: which might juſtly be conſidered as a preſage 
of the future glory and felicity of the reign of Lewis 


XIV. and a happy omen of the bleſſings which the 


nation might expect from the regency of the Queen his 


mother. . 


In the former part of the regency, all things, in fact, 


wore the moſt favourable appearance; and, for ſeveral 
years together, the arms of the young King were crown- 


ed with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. Theſe circumſtances, 


therefore, were ſo many prognoſtics of thoſe great and 


extraordinary events, from whence he has derived ſo 


much glory, and has been enabled, fince the period of 
his coming of age, to carry the limits of his empire to ſo 


vaſt anextent. : - 
It was through the influence of the ſtar which preſid- 
ed at the birth of this Prince that, whilſt yet in his child- 
hood, he was enabled to ſubdue the numerous factions, 
which had iprung from the people's hatred to Cardinal 
Mazarin ; to calm all the troubles which had been ex- 
cited by thoſe factions, and to compel all his ſubjeQs to 
ſacrifice their abhorrence of that miniſter to the duty 
which they owed their King. Finally, it was by theſe 


_ firſt eſſays that this new Cæſar began his reign in Gaul: 


a reign which, from the very zra of his coming of age, 
proved ſtil! more glorious, than even thoſe of the firſt 
Ceſars, his predeceſlorss 55 

My ſole deſign in writing theſe memoirs is to give a 
plain narrative, as far as I can remember, of every inci- 
dent worth notice, which happened, within my know- 
ledge, during the King's minority: for I am not _ 
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ble of relating, with that dignity which the ſubject 
would require, all the 2 actions which he has done 


us at Munſter, by conſenting that we ſhould retain all 


which our new Auguſtus governed the ſtate by his miniſ—- 


| race governed, by their mayors of the palace; [ ſhall ſhew 
W n- 


for the public welfare, and the defence of the violated 


ſembly, foreſeeing that, in caſe the King ſhould die, they 


Printe of Ceade in 1646. He died at Fontainbleau, in 1686. 
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ſince that time. Therefore, I ſhall ſpeak only of the mi- 
ſerable ſtate to which the kingdom of France was reduc- 
ed, by the implacable hatred which had been conceived 
againſt Cardinal Mazarin, and which, nevertheleſs, did 
not break out till after he had, very unadviſedly, refuſed 
the advantageous peace, which the Spaniards offere 


our conquelts — 8 5 
This refuſal occaſioned new taxes to be laid upon the 
people, and created a ſuſpicion that, in order to have a 
pretext for perpetuating them, that miniſter intended to 
eternize the war. 6 5 EE 3 

After having given a ſketch of the troubles and diſor- 


ders which agitated the kingdom, during the time in 
ters only, nearly in like manner as our Kings of the firſt 


the ſecret motives, and ſhall depict the different charac- 
ters of the principal actors, both of the court party and of 


that of the parliament, which latter was entitled the 


Fronde, and the major part of the members of which pre- 
tended to be influenced by no other motive, than a regard 


rights of the people, dt 

But, before I proceed any further, it will be neceſſary 
for me to relate what was the firſt cauſe of the court's diſ- 
pleaſure againſt the parliament, antecedent to the time of 
the Fronde. His Majeity having been taken dan- 
gerouſly ill, with the ſmall pox, the Queen, the Duke 
of Orleans,“ and the Prince of Conde + were very aſſi- 
duous in making their court to the members of that aſ- 


ſhould ſtand in necd of their favour, with reſpect to the 
appointme:zt of a new regency. In conſequence of this 
conduct of the Queen and their Highneſſes, the parlia- 
Cie OT nt „ ment 
* Gaflon de France, uncle of the King, Louis XIV. He died 
at Blois, in 1660. 1 
+ Louis de Bourbon, Duke of Enguien, ſucceeded to the title of 
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ment was become ſo arrogant, that his Majeſty could not | 
have fixed on a more improper time for enforcing obe- 
dience to his orders, by carrying to the Palais, immedi- | 
ately upon his recovery, a number of edits, to be regiſ- | 
tered. By ſome of theſe edicts, additional burdens were 
laid on the people; by others, the payment of the ſala- 
ries of certain officers of the ſtate was ſuſpended ; ſome | 
contained appointments of an additional number of maſ. | 
ters of requeſts; and others, again, decreed that, in fu- | 
ture, on the death of any officer bf the ſtate, his poſt | 
mould deyolve to the King, who ſhould be at liberty to 
fell it to whoever he ſhould think proper; and, in con- | 
_ ſequence, deprived the families of the deceaſed of every | 
benefit ariſing therefrom. . „V' 
The parliament, though they highly diſapproved of 
theſe edicts, did not, bowever, too openly manifeſt their | 
_ diſpleaſure, at the time of their being delivered to them. | 
But, as it is not in the King's preſence that objeftions | 
are ſtarted, they afterwards ſent a deputation to the 
Queen, with the moſt humble remonſtrances, and to re- 
preſent to her Majeſty that thoſe edits were of ſuch a | 
nature, as to exclude all poſſibility of their being regiſ- | 
| tered. Nor was it at all unuſual for the parliament to 
remonſtrate in this manner, or to refuſe to regiſter ſuck 
edicts as they did not approve ; on the contrary, they not 
unfrequently exerciſed this power without any oppoſition | 
from the court. But it was otherwiſe in the preſent caſe; | 
for her Majeſty not only determined, that the parlia- 
ment ſhould not enter into a debate on the ſubje& of 
thoſe edits, but alſo refuſed to grant an audience to their | 


deputies. 5 | 
The court of maſters of requeſts ſent a ſeparate depu- 


tation to the Queen, but they did not meet with a more | 
favourable reception, than thoſe of the parliament had 
experienced. However, as they were more particularly | 
| intereſted in the affair, the loſs of their poſts expoſing their 
| families to inevitable ruin, they, from the firſt, — 
greater vigour than any of the reſt of the officers, and ne- 
glected nothing to animate thoſe of the parliament, who | 


were already ſufficiently exaſperated. Theſe latter adopt- 
ed a more prudent and crafty conduct; for, inſtead of 


talking | 


with | 
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do iſſue thy above-mentioned edict of union on the 


2 


| oppreſſed. This declaration, which they 

do ſpread through the city, proved fo ſucceſsful, that the 
people carried their reverence for them almoſt to adora- 
tion, and gave them the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, from 


6 


the leaſt 
replied that it was ſufficient that the Queen did not ap- 
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talking of their own intereſts, they made thoſe of the 
public the conſtant 
| that they would regi 


topics of their diſcourſe, and declared 
ker no more edicts, for the purpoſe 

of taxing the people, who were, already, but too much 

took care 


the extravagant manner in which they teſtified their ap- 

plauſe and gratitude, that they were ready to go any 

lengts in their defence. | C 
The parliament, finding itſelf thus firmly ſupported, 


now became much more haughty and more formidable 
- | alſo, A general union was propoſed by all the ſuperior 
. | courts, and by the city corporation, that they might 


be the better enabled to defend their common rights. 
Cardinal Mazarin, having been informed of this pro- 
poſal, ſent for the deputies of all the ſuperior courts, 
and acquainted them that the Queen was fully de- 
— not to ſuffer thoſe courts to iſſue any edit. 
for a fimilar union. And, thoſe gentlemen having an- 
ſwertd, that the above intended meaſure would not be in 
prejudicial to the King's ſervice, his eminency 


prove of it, and that, if the King ſhould think proper to 
forbid their wearing band-ſtrings, they muſt not preſume 


to wear them, as it was not ſo much the thing prohibit- 


ed, as the prohibition, which conſtituted the offence, 
The deputies, however, returned to their reſpective 
courts, in order to make a report of what had paſſed at 
their interview with the Cardinal, whoſe compariſon of 
the band-ſtrings they treated with the utmoſt deriſion. 
and on which ſubject a great number of burleſque pieces 


| were, at that time, publiſhed, both in proſe and verſe. 
They alſo ridiculed him very highly, for having, inſtead 
of ſaying Parret S union, [the edict of union] ſaid Parret 
Loignon [the edict of onion ;] which blunder aroſe from 


-his inability to pronounce the French language in'a pro- 
per manner. 


At length, after having diverted themſelves for ſome 


ume at the Cardinal's expence, they came to a reſolution, 


very 
next 
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next day, which was accordingly executed, in ſpite of 1 
the orders which the Queen ſent them, in the morning, 1 
prohibiting them from proceeding any further in their 
_ deſign: ſo much were they puffed up with the impor. f 
tance which they had acquired during the King's illneſe | 
as I have before related. They further decreed that lets | 
ters ſhould be written to all the other parliaments of the | 
kingdom, to requeſt their concurrence in the above mea. t 
ſure. And as it was this proceeding which laid the firſt r 
foundation of the ſubſequent revolt and rebellion, 
from hence, alſo, muſt be dated the commencement of t 
what was called the Fronde, which derived its principal t 
ſource from the contempt in which the Cardinal was n 
held, and which was chiefly founded on the weakneſf ſ. 
and timidity of his diſpoſition, which began to ſhew it; fi 
ſelf very early in the regency, on the following occafion} b 
The curate of the pariſh of $. Euſlache being dead, the t. 
| * * had appointed another perſon to ſucceed to th l. 
office; but all the inhabitants of that quarter, even tt t) 
the very fiſh-ſellers, aſſembled, and in a moſt tumultuoyf t 


manner, went in a body to the palace, peremptorily in n 
fiſting that the nephew of the deceaſed, a man who, by p 
his extenſive charities and by the fingular piety of his li t! 
had gained the affections of all the — ſhoul pi 
be appointed their curate, and declaring that they wou la 
accept of no other perſon. Her Majeſty and the Card of 
nal were weak enough to conſent to what theſe peopf w 
required with ſo much inſolence: from whence man} g! 


intelligent perſons took occaſion to obſerve, that this prog an 
of the Cardinal's want of reſolution would be attends ed 


with very pernicious conſequences : an obſervation whic i 
was fully verified in the ſequel, 

This irreſolution of the Cardinal, joined with th th 
dependance which the parliament placed on the peopl# an 
in conſequence of the eagerneſs with which they the 
ſelves ſeized every opportunity to manifeſt their fir 

attachment to the intereſts of that aſſembly, contribut# 


ſtill more to encreaſe their inſolence. They [the pi 
liament] well knew that, to obtain any thing from R. 

eminency, nothing further was neceſſary, than to miſih 
and to menace him; that, moreover, he was ſenſil me 
e . 8 nei Let 
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ſpite of neither of injures nor ſervices ; that neither cruelty nor 
morning, malice entered into, his character; that, equally avari- 
in their cious and timid, he could never be induced to grant 
e impor. favours to any, ſave to thoſe who had, or might do 
's illneſs} him a diſſervice. And it was from the perfect 1 
that let ledge of his weakneſſes, that the Fronde were ena- 
nts of the bled, in all their conteſts with the Cardinal, ſo eafily 


ove mea. to obtain from him whatever they thought proper to 
d the firſl require. 85 1 i 
ellion, a The diſreſpeQful conduct of the parliament towards 
-ement of the court flowed alſo from the ſame ſource; that 


principal thorough contempt which they entertained for the mi- 
dinal wa niſter, and of which they knew him to be ſo juſtly de- 
weaknel ſerving ; and this contempt was, at length, carried to 
o ſhew it ſuch an exceſs, that the Queen, unable any longer to 
occaſion} bear with it, determined to exert her authority againſt 
dead, thi thoſe gentlemen. But this reſolution was taken too 


eed to the late to produce any good effect: and of this her Majeſ- 


, even ii ty became but too well convinced, when, having ſent 
1multuow the chancellor,“ to command the parliament, in her 
xtorily in name, to break up their aſſemblies, the fury of the 
, who, by people roſe to ſo great a height on the occaſion, that 
of his lit the chancellor would, certainly, have been torn in 
rs, ſhoult pieces by them, before he could have reached the Pa- 
hey woul lais, had he not found means to make his eſcape out 
the Card of their hands; and the Marſhal de la Meilleraye, + 
eſe peoph Whom the Queen had ſent, with the whole regiment of 
nce man} guards, to extricate him from his perilous fituation, 


t this prog «nd to re. conduct him to the Palais Royal, was expoſ- 
e attend ed to imminent danger, in the execution of his com- 
tion whit miſſion. b 1 | 5 
Thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in exciting all 


with ti} theſe troubles and diſorders, both in the parliament and 
he peoplf amonglt the people, were Brouſſel 1 and Blancmeſnil, J 
hey then EP : "FP ane 

tei 1 e „ 
-ontributf .“ Peter Seguier, chancellor of France and. keeper of the ſeals. 
; [the pi He died in 1673. | | 


. 3 N 3 

8 fr om 8 4 — Duke de la n marſhal of France, 

n to mill I Peter Brouſſel, a member of the grand chamber of the parlia- 
vas ſenfil ny" 828 55 

ithe ene Poitier, ¶ Sieur de] Lord of Blanemeſnil the prefi: 
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and they were the perſons, alſo, who ſpoke, with the | 
moſt inſolence, againſt the edits which the King had 
delivered to the parliament, and who even oppoſed | 
their being regiſtered with ſo much vehemence, that | 
the — found herſelf, in a manner, compelled to iſ- 
ſue orders for taking them both into cuſtody. Theſe | 
orders were executed on the 26th of Auguſt 1648.; on | 
which day a Te-Deum was ſung, for the victory ob- 

_ tained over the Spaniards, at Lens. The detention of | 
Brouſſel and Blancmeſnil induced ſome of the moſt mu- 

tinous amongſt the citizens, to give orders for barricad- | 
ing the ſtreets of Paris, with the view of making them- | 


ſelves maſters of the King's perſon, of driving Car- 


It is certain, however, that they were influenced 
by a concern for their own intereſts, more than by any 


other conſideration. And to begin with Brouſle] and | 
Blancmeſnil, who had always appeared the moſt zea- 
lous, and whom the Queen had ordered to be ſeized 


alone, for that reaſon. The firſt of theſe had been diſ- 


guſted, by the refuſal of the court to yield to his ap- 
_ plication, for a company in the guards for his ſon; | 


and the reſentment of the latter had been excited, by 


the baniſhment of his relation, the biſhop of Beau- 


vais, whom Cardinal Mazarin had cauſed to be exiled, 


on a ſuſpicion that he poſſeſſed too great a ſhare of 


favour at court, and that he aſpired to the dignity of 
Longueil, 
* Auguſtin Poitier, Biſhop and Count of Beauvais, who was al- 


moner to the Queen -Mother, and was one of her chief confidanth 
uncle ta the Preſident de Blancmeſail, | | | 


dinal Mazarin out of the city and the kingdom, and | 
of procuring the number of thoſe who governed the | 
Rate, under her Majeſty's authority, to be augmented. | 
There was ſcarcely one perſon, of all thoſe who de- 
_ clared themſelves againſt the court, but who either | 
had, or, at leaſt, imagined that he had, ſome private 
reaſon for his conduct, and who did not endeavour, 
nevertheleſs, to create a belief, that he was aQtuated, | 
| ſolely, by a regard for the intereſts of the people and 
for the public welfare. 
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Longueil, * was the third perſon, in the parlia- 
ment, who declared himſelf againſt the court, and the 
motive by which he was influenced thereto, exclufive 
of the general pretext, made uſe of by all the reſt, was 
his having been refuſed the poſt af chancellor, to the 

yecn. 3 3 
Erbe other members of the Parliament followed the 
example ſet them by theſe perſons, and red them- 
ſelves one after another; being actuated much leſs by 
a deſire of ſerving the public, although that was con- 
ſtantly their pretext, than by a deſign to promote their 
own ſecret views. VVV . 

Whilſt the ſtreets of the city remained barricadoed, 
in conſequence of which the Queen found herſelf com- 
pelled to releaſe the priſoners, a great variety of inci- 
dents happened, although matters continued in that 
ſtate for a few days only. But I ſhall take no notice 
of them here, both as they have before been related by 


others, and, alſo, as I have determined to make men-= 


tion of thoſe circumſtances only, which they may have = 


omitted, concerning the motives and characters of the 


perſons, whoſe conduct has already been ſo amply de- 
icribed. ne PORE 

The court quitted Paris in a ſhort time after the re- 
moval of the barricadoes, and did not return thither 


till after the parliament had accommodated matters 


with the Queen-Mother, but which, in fact, they ef- 


| fefted on their own terms: a circumſtance which gave 


great vexation to Cardinal Mazarin, and ſtill more to 
the Queen. And accordingly, when the parliament 


met again, which was about the time of the feaſt of 


St. Martin, the intrigues and cabals were renewed, 
with greater ardour than ever. The court, therefore, 


reſolved to block up the city of Paris: but, before 1 fay 


any thing of that blockade, it will be proper to give 
the names of thoſe great perſonages who came to of- 
fer their ſervices to the parhament ; and, at the ſame 


time, to mention ſomething concerning their characters, 


and 


| . René de Longueil de Maiſons, one of the preſidents of the 
parliament, He gied in 1677, | 
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and the motives by which they were induced to take | 
that ſtep. 3 Do eds Sh [1 
| Every one will, doubtleſs, be ſurprized to find that} the 
the Dutcheſs de Longueville * was one of the firſt | go! 
who came: ſhe, who could have no expectations from | tru 
that party, nor could have any thing to fear neither, 
and who had not the leaſt cauſe whatever to complain | na 
JJ 4 
With regard to the Prince of Conde, although he] tin 
appeared to enter into a kind of engagement with the 
parliament, and although he had even conſented to] {er 
ſomething like a negotiation, which was carried on, | Wa 
in his behalf, by the Duke de Chatillon, f and, on] We 
the fide of the parliament, by the Preſident Viole, yet Wl 
he never had any intention to unite with any other | Cc 
party than that of the court. In all the ſteps which he, | D. 
at firſt, affected to take, in oppoſition to the court, he lor 


had no other view, than to revenge himſelf on Cardi- | ba 

nal Mazarin, who had engaged him to undertake the] H. 

ſiege of Lerida, F on a promiſe of furniſhing him with E 

both a larger body of troops, and a greater quantity | UP 

of ammunition, than he afterwards ſent him; in con- of 

ſequence of which, his Highneſs was obliged to raiſe lot 

| the fiege, having neither a force, nor ammunition ſuf. let 
ficient to reduce the place. And, when he, at laſt, | he 

W | feigned to enter into the party of the parliament, it was de 
3 only in hopes of being enabled, thereby, to make bet | th 
Ws || ter terms tor himſelf with that miniſter, whoſe power | m 
3 he wiſhed to diminiſh a little, that he might the more Pr 
1 eaſily obtain from him what he demanded. Thus thef m 

1 Prince united with the Frondeurs, leſs with the deſignn W: 
0 1 of ſerving, than of deceiving them, and, by that means, af] 

| „ [lf to procure for himſelf an advantageous accommodation | ha 
ws || with the court, a FF 1 
4 | | Theſe | O 
1 | 8 . | : | [io 
i | _® Anne-Genevieve de Bourbon, Dutcheſs de Longueville, fifter 1 ne 
be ||| of Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Conde, and of Armand, Prince of ar 
; i Conti. She died in 1679. 1 E 
pi 1 + Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Condé. | co 


t Louis-Gaſpard de Coligny, Duke de Chitillin, He was kill th 
ed 1n the attack of Charenton, in 1649, 
F la the year 1647,  Þ P 
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S Theſe were the ſole motives by which the Prince of 

| Conde was induced to pretend a willingneſs to join 
the party of the parliament, and to conſent to the ne- 
| gotiation of which I have already ſpoken : but, in 


truth, he ſoon dropped the maſk. What firſt com- 
pelled him to adopt a conduct more conſonant with his 


natural inclination, as well as with his duty, was an 


incident which happened in the parliament, a ſhort 
time before the commencement of the blockade of Pa- 
ris. One Coulon, a zealous Frondeur, having ob- 


ſerved, with much vehemence, that, whilſt every art 


was uſed to lull them into ſecurity, the King's troops 
were advancing towards the city, the Prince aſked him, 


with a haughty air, who commanded thoſe troops: and 
Coulon anſwering that they were headed by Colonel 


David, his Highneſs replied, that, although he had 
long had the command of the King's armies, yet he 
had never heard of a colonel of that name before, 
He then ridiculed both Coulon and his unknown co- 


lonel, with ſo much ſeverity, that the aſſembly looked 


upon Coulon as a viſionarian, and conſidered his ſtory 
of the approach of the troops, under his pretended co- 
lonel, as a mere fable; although nothing was, in fact, 
leſs fabulous. But, the Prince of Conde having, from 


hence, taken occaſion again to raiſe his voice, and to 


reſume that haughtineſs, which was ſo natural to him, 


the aſſembly openly and loudly maniteited their reſent- 


ment of his behaviour : which ſo highly incenſed 'the 
Prince, that he made a fign with his hand, as if he 
meant to intimidate one of the members, whoſe name 
was Quatre-Sous. This created much murmuring in the 
aſſembly, and Quatre-Sous, exclaiming that the Prince 
had menaced him, demanded juſtice for the inſult. 
But thoſe who were molt attached to the Prince of 
Conde alledged, in his excuſe, that he accuſtomed him. 


ſelf much to that geſture, and did not mean it as a me- 


nace. To this Quatre-Sous replied, with an air of 


great inſolence, that, if it was his cuſtomary geſture, 


' he ought to break himſelf of it, as it was a very unbe- 
coming one: Which ſo irritated his Highneſs that, from 


that day, he made Cardinal Mazarin's quarrel with the 


The 
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The Duke de Bouillon * fided with the parliament, 


_ indemnify 


and thus cauſing her to ſign the bequeſt of it to him, 


in like manner as if ſhe had been alive at the time. | 


| This, atleaſt, is what has been reported ; but I do not 
pretend to aſſert it for a fact, 


But, to return to the motives which induced the : 
Duke de Bouillon to declare himſelf againſt the court, 
| he was in hopes that, by putting himſelf at the head 


of a conſiderable party, of which he expected to be 


_ © choſen the leader, he ſhould be the more eaſily ena - 
bled to right himſelf in his pretenſions. Others have 


imagined that, in concert with his brother, M. de 
Turenne, 5 he had formed a project to reduce France 


to a ſimilar ſtate with that to which Holland had been 
reduced, by Prince Maurice of Naſſau. But it is 
ſcarcely to be imagined that ſo vague and extravagant 
a deſign, and fo difficult of execution, could have 


| been conceived by perſons of ſuch good ſenſe, as the 


two brothers above-mentioned. 


It is much more probable that the Duke de Bouil- 


lon joined the parliament, under a notion that he 


ſhould become the leader of that party: but, ſoon find-| 
ing his error, he conſtantly pretended to be troubled | 
with the gout, on every occaſion in which they re- 
quired his ſervices. He perceived, therefore, that he 


had not acquired ſo much conſequence with his party, 
as he had promiſed himſelf from the great power poſ- 
| ſeſſed 


1652 
ſovereign Prince of Sedan. He died in 1623. 
1 Charlotte de la Marck, heireſs of Sedan, Dutcheſs de Bouillon. 
She died, without iſſue, in 1654, and bequeathed all her poſſeſſions 
to her huſband. | 
$ Henry de la Tour, Viſcount de Turenne, Marſhal of Frante. 
He was killed by a cannon ball, in Germany, in 1675. 


im for the loſs of the ſovereignty of. Sedan; | 
of which he pretended to have been unjuſtly deprived, | 
by the late King, although many. perſons affirmed that 
his father + poſſeſſed himſelf of it by an artifice, by | 
_ guiding the hand of the real heireſs, f after her deceaſe, | 


* Frederic-Maurice de la Tour, Duke de Bouillon. Ke died in 
+ Henry de la Tour, Viſcount de Turenne, Duke de Bouillon, 
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ſeſſed by his brother; M. de Turenne, who command- 


ed the numerous army, which Hervart “ afterwards ſe- 


cured for the court, by dint of money. But what ſtill 


augmented his diſguſt againſt the parliament's party 
was to find himſelf oppoled by the Dukes of Elbeuf + 


and Beaufort, T and the Marſhal de la Mothe, 5 not to 
mention the Prince of Conti, N who had {till ſtronger 
pretenſions than all the other leaders. | 


This competition between ſo many commanders was 


an effect of the parliament's policy. According to 


ſome, that aſſembly gave hopes to each of the candi-' 


dates, ſeparately, that he ſhould be inveſted with the 
ſupreme direction of all their affairs, in order, by that 
means, to engage a greater number of perlons of the 
firſt quality in their party. But, according to others, 


many of thoſe gentlemen entered into ſecret negotiations 
with the parliament, the knowledge of which they cau- 
tiouſly concealed from the reſt. . 

It was thought that the Duke de Bouillon would, 


| however, receive ſome conſolation for the deſtraction 
of his projets, from being thus enabled to indulge 


that paſſionate fondneſs which he and the Dutcheſs ** 


ever manifeſted, for embarking in every party which 
was raiſed in oppoſition to the intereſts of France, and 
in which there was any proſpect of their having the 
| leaſt commerce with Spain. 


The Duke of Elbeuf entered into the party, from a 


ſimilar perſuaſion, as I have already obſerved, that he 


ſhould command therein without a competitor. - 8 
The Marſhal de la Mothe was influenced by his 


Vol. II. by 


* Hervart, the comptroller-general of the finances, who. ſold 


to the King the houſe at S. Cloud, for Monſieur, his Majeſty's bro» 


ther. | 


He died in 1657, 9 n 


1 Francis de Vendome, Duke of Beaufort. He was killed in 


_ defending Candia, in 1669. 


$ Philip de la Mothe- Houdancourt, Marſhal of France, His 
widow ſtill poſſeſſes the poſt of governeſs to the King's children. He 
died in 1657. | 

Armand de Bourbon, Prince of Conti. He died in 1666. 
_ ** Leonor-Catherine Fabronie de Bergh, Dutcheſs de Bouillon. 
mit Henry of Orleans, the ſecond of that name, Duke de Longue- 
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by a defire of revenging himſelf fer the four years im- 
priſonment, which the court had cauſed him to undergo. 
Finally the Duke of Beaufort's motive for uniting 
| himſelf with the parliament was, his reſentment of the 
impriſonment, which he, alſo, had ſuffered, from the 
very commencement of the regency, and during which 
the court had even proceeded ſo far, as to inſtitute a 
criminal proceſs againſt him, on a ſuſpicion of his 
having formed a deſign againſt the life of Cardinal 
Mazarin: he had made his eſcape at the beginning of the 
ſummer, and had remained cloſely concealed ever ſince. 
At the firſt commencement of the diſturbances in the 
parliament, Madame de Vendome, * the Duke's mo- 
ther, preſented a petition to that aſſembly, requeſting | 
that they would iſſue an edi of juſtification, in fa- 
vour of her ſon: but, although ſhe met with a flatter- | 
ing reception from that body, yet the affair was, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſuffered to drop. The Duke of Beaufort, 
therefore, made a tender of his ſervices to the parlia- 
ment, + influcnced as much by his enmity to the Car- 
dinal, as by a deſire of vindicating his character from 
the above calumny, and of, thereby, procuring for 
_ himſelf a ſecure aſylum. „„ 
This nobleman apppeared, at firſt view, a very ex- 
traordinay perſon : he had formed ſuch a jargon of low 
words, and which were ſo much miſplaced, an his 
common diſcourſe, that he thereby rendered himſelf 
the object of every one's ridicule ; not but that, had 
theſe words been properly placed, they might, perhaps, 
have appeared to advantage. This, however, did not 
prevent his becoming, in the end, maſter of the city 
of Paris: from which circumſtance, ſome took occafi- 
on to obſerve, as an excuſe for his expreſſing himſelf 
in ſo unintelligible and vulgar a manner, that it was 
neceſſary that a King ſhould ſpeak the language of his 
ſubjects: for his great popularity had acquired him the 
title of, King [des Halles] of the markets. 0 
The Dutcheſs de Longueville and he had both been 
engaged in the cabal, in oppoſition to the * ; 
and, 


» Francoiſe de Lorraine, Dutcheſs de Mercœur, wife of Cæſar, 
Duke de Vendome. . | Gan 
1 On the 14th of January 1649. 


Dutcheſs. 


1 1 
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and, although they did not openly manifeſt a hatred 


for each other, yet there had always ſubſiſted a certain 
degree of concealed enmity between them; for which 


reaſon, he preferred connecting himſelf with the Co- 


adjutor, rather than with the Prince of Conti and the 


The people of Paris had been ſo much prepoſſeſſed 


in his favour, by the Coadjutor, who had inſinu- 
ated to them that he was irreconcileable with Cardinal 
Mazarin, and, conſequently, was incapable of deceiving 
them, that they, in a manner, joined adoration with 
| the affection which they bore him. He poſſeſſed no 


abilities, but he had ſo good an opinion of himſelf, that 
he eafily impoſed on weak people. He even pretended 
to more frankneſs than he really had, and, from this 


kind of conduct, half natural and half aſſumed, he ſeem - 


ed to poſſeſs a greater ſhare of ſincerity than the moſt in- 
telligent perſons had been able to diſcover in him: which 
induced the reſt to place the moſt implicit confidence in 


his fidelity. | 


As the Dutcheſs de Longueville had concealed with 


great addreſs, the diſagreement between her and her bro- 


ther, the Prince of Conde, no one ſuſpected it to be 
real, till, deeming it for her intereſt that it ſhould be 
known, ſhe conſented to its being made public. On this 
account, the Pariſians could not Le prevailed on to put 


any truſt either in the Prince of Conti, or in her; and 


which circumſtance alto gave ſuch great advantages to the 
other party which was in the city, and which was in op- 


_ , Poſition to them. 


The Prince of Conde was extremely fond of the 


Dutcheſs, his ſiſter. And ſhe, on her fide, was attached 
to him leſs through motives of intereſt, than from the 


great eſteem and the tender friendſhip which ſhe enter- 
tained for him. ; * 
At that time, neither the Prince of Conde nor any of 
the cabal were qualified to form any deſigns, in the pro- 


jecting of which much ſkill. was required; and, although 


they were endowed with great abilities, yet they em- 
| 2 ployed 


* John-Francis-Paul de Gondy, Cardinal de Retz and Coadjutor 
[tothe archbiſhop] of Paris, | 
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ployed them, ſolely, in polite and ſprightly converſati- 
ons, in commenting and refining on the delicate ſenſa- 
tions of the heart and the mind: they conſidered all ge- 
nius as conſiſting in making ſubtile diſtinctions, and in 
raiſing ſyſtems thereon which were ſometimes very little 
conformable to nature. Thoſe, then, who ſhone the 
molt in theſe kinds of converſations, were reckoned the 
politeſt and moſt ingenious men: whilſt every thing that 
wore the leaſt appearance of ſerious and ſolid converſati- 
on, was treated as ridiculous and ungenteel.  _ 

The Dutcheſs de Longueville was but little verſed 
in political knowledge: and ſo very defective was 
ſhe in that point, that ſome, years before the time of 
which I am now ſpeaking, * ſhe had obſerved, without 
any chagrin, as if it had been a matter of no conſe- 


- quence, the great affection and attachment which ſub. | 
| ifled between the Prince of Conde and Mademoiſelle 


du Vigean, F with whom ſhe had contracted a ſtrict 


friendſhip, and had even been entruſted with the ſecret |} 


of this reciprocal attachment Mademoiſelle du Vigean, 
who was of the ſame diſpoſition with the Dutcheſs de 
L ongueville, had remarked, with equal unconcern, the 
extreme tenderneſs of the Prince of Conde for his 
ſiſter. It is true that, when both had acquired a 
greater degree of experience, in becoming more politic, 
they alſo became inſupportable to each other. Chabot, t 
| who, in virtue of the Prince of Conde's great confidence 
and friendſhip for him, was become Mademoiſelle du 
Vigean's chief adviſer, convinced her how neceſſary it 
was that ſhe ſhould acquire an unrivalled influence 
over that Prince: in which deſign ſhe perfectly ſuc- 
.ceeded..-. © 1 5 | 
The 

All the circumſtances which are related lere, reſpeFling Mademoiſelle 
Ju Vigean, are to be confidered as having happened previous to the block - 
ny mo and before the demije of Henry, Prince of Conde, who died 
In I . | ; 
Wn, Mademoiſelle du Vigean, daughter of Francis Pouſſart, Mar- 
quis de For and Baron du Vigean. She died in a religious com- 
munity, of which ſhe had become a member. | | 

1 Henry Chabot, Duke de Rohan. He died in 1655. 


The Marſhal d'Albret, as alſo the Duke de la Roche- 
foucault, * who was ſtill more politic than the Marſhal, 
ſo clearly demonſtrated to the Dutcheſs de 1 

the great injury her intereſts would receive, 

ſuffering any other perſon to ſhare with her the power 

which ſhe had acquired over the Prince of Conde, who 


at that juncture, that ſhe determined to deſtroy the 
_ cloſe connection which exiſted between Mademoiſelle 


better ſucceed therein, ſhe began with communicating 
her intention to that lady, who expreſſed a violent re- 


3 Vigean, in order to give the Prince of Conde a diſ- 
| guſt to her: but Chabot, having warned the Prince 
that this ſtratagem could have been planned by no one 


nection between his Highneſs and Mademoiſelle du 
Vigean became rather ſtronger than before, and he now 
_ entertained no other ſentiments for the Dutcheſs, than 
_ thoſe of the greateſt indiffereney. But what greatly 
_ encreaſed this indifferency was, that the Prince of Conde's 


at any rate, to obtain credit with her ſon, profeſſed 
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rom her 
ſeemed, in a manner, to be the maſter of the kingdom, 
du Vigean and the Prince ; and, that ſhe might the 


ſentment on the occaſion. The Dutcheſs then engaged 
the Marſhal d*Albret to feign a paſſion for Mademoiſelle 


but the Dutcheſs de Longueville, cauſed him to direct 
all his reſentment againſt her alone. And thus the con- 


paſſion for his miſtreſs became, at length, fo violent, 
that, having always had an intention of procuring 
himſelf to be divorced from his wife, ever ſince the 
death of Cardinal de Richelieu, F under the pretext that 
he had been forced into that marriage, he determined 
to eſpouſe her, (M. du Vigean) and even acquainted his 
mother I with his intention. That lady being refolved, 


' herſelf 


* Francis, Duke de la Rochefoucault, the fixth of that name. 
He was author of the“ Memoirs of the Minority of Louis XIV.“ 
and of the © Maxims :” he died in 1680. Till the year 1650, 
he bore the title of, Prince de Marſillac. | „ SR 
a 1 du Pleſſis, Cardinal de Richelieu. He died 
in 1642. | | | | 

{ Charlotte-Margaret de Montmorenci, daughter of the con- 
ſtable of France, widow of Henry II. Prince of Condé. She 
died in 1650. 2 
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Herſelf highly pleaſed with" his choice, and ſpoke 


of Mademoiſelle du Vigean in the moſt obliging 

terms. : EET, 
Mademoiſelle du Vigean even ventured to mention 

the matter to the Dutcheſs de Longueville, who, with- 


cout teſtifying any diſpleaſure at the time, acquainted 
the Prince, * her father, therewith ; having accom- 
madated her difference with him, purpoſely to inflame 


him ſtill more againſt his ſon. And he, in conſequence, 


violently reſented the matter, uttering the moſt in- 2 
jurious expreſſions, againſt both the lover and the miſ- 


teeks. - | | | | - 
Ihe Prince of Conde, on his part, irritated to the 


utmoſt againſt his ſifler, rcſolved to ſet no bounds to 
his reſentment ; and he, accordingly, informed the 
Duke de Longueville, her huſband, of every circum- 
ſtance which he imagined could prejudice ber in his 
opinion, having even proceeded ſo far as to adviſe him 
to confine her in one of his country ſeats. 80 | 
The Duke de Longueville, who was already ſuf. | 
ficiently apprized of his wiſe's conduct, made no 
ſcruple to believe every thing which his brother-in- 
law had told him concerning her: but there he ſtop- 


ped, and could not be prevailed on to take any ſpirited 
meaſures in conſequence, Beſides that he was, na- 
turally, not very ſuſceptible of delicate ſenſations, he 
was incapable of doing an act of violence. But what 


will appear totally inexplicable is, that the Prince of 
Conde, who had expreſſed ſo much reſentment againſt 


the Dutcheſs de Longueville, through the exceſs of his 
paſſion for Mademoiſelle du Vigean, became, in a 

very ſhort time, after a diſorder which he contracted 
ſome time after the battle of Norlingue, f as regardleſs - 


of the perſon for whom he had entertained ſo ſtrong 
an affeCtion, as if he had never heard her name men- 


tioned. 


However, alihough Mademoiſelle du Vingean was | 
now entirely out ot the queſtion, yet the brother and | 


faſter 


* Henry de Bourbon, the ſecond of that name, Prince of Conde. 
He died in 1646. 2Þ 
+ In the year 1645, 


gueville, whilſt ſhe, on her ſide, manifeſted a ſtrong 
_ averſion for him. But, as ſhe had found a very ſenſible 
ſatis faction in the univerſal reſpe&t and the great im- 


| ſhe determined to ſupply the loſs of his ſupport by her 
cabals; and this ſhe was the more eaſily enabled to 
effect, as thoſe, with whom ſhe connected herſclf, for 
this purpoſe, deſirous of availing themſelves, in their 


ſeen engaged in affairs of conſequence, and how great 


derive ; beſides the pleaſure which ſhe felt in uniting 
herſelf with a party, which was in oppoſition to that of 


ter into that party with which ſhe had ſided, yet ſhe 
knew him too well to believe him capable of-ſuch an 
ation, being convinced, moreover, of his ſtrong aver- 
ſion to all parties in general. 355 


cited to this conduct, and of which ſhe was principally 
ſuſceptible was that, by thus intermeddling in the im- 


portant affairs of a party, ſhe flattered herſelf that ſhe 
ſhould encreaſe the reputation of her abilities, an eager 


be moſt conducive to the accompliſhment of this delign 
2 — with her, all other conſiderations what- 
toever. CR | | | 


80 ſlight import; and whoever ſhould have expected to 


would, doubtleſs, have been greatly deceived; as ſhe 
commonly ſacrificed both her fortune and tranquillity to 


that fame where it did not exiſt, ſhe ſeldom derived any 


found. 
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ſiſter ſtill continued at variance. The Prince of Conde 
retained a great contempt for the Dutcheſs de Lon- 


portance, which ſhe had acquired, through his means, 


turn, of her influence, continually repreſented to her 
how much it was to the honour of a woman to be 


a ſhare of credit and reputation ſhe would from thence 


her brother's, For, although he ſeemed 1 "HY to en- 


But the conſideration by which ſhe. was chiefly in- 


defire to effe& which conſtituted the ruling paſſion of 
her ſoul. In a word, every thing which ſhe judged to. 


And-it was on this account alſo, that ſhe conſtant] 
made matters of the moſt conſequence give way to thoſe 


have found her actuated by motives of real ſolidity, 


her paſſion for fame. But, as ſhe, in general, placed 


other ſatisfaction from all her purſuits, than the vain 
imagination of having ſought it where it was to be 


The 
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The Duke de la Rochefoucault was the perſon who 
ſuggeſted to this Princeſs theſe chimerical and falſe no- 


be conſidered his own intereſt alone, he had no other 


ſelf by her means. „ „„ 
With _— to the Duke de Longueville, although 
he had good cauſe to be offended at having been ex- 


ſons with whom he had been jointly appointed, as 
plenipotentiary from the French court, he, neverthe- 

leſs, expreſſed no reſentment on that head. It was not 
this circumilance, therefore, which induced him to de- 


. fearing that he entertained a due ſenſe of the indignity 
which had been, thereby, offered bim, and that, in or- 


Cover to the world, that he (the Cardinal) had defeated 
I fay, his eminency, with the intention of appeaſing 


fortunately blundered upon the means of irritating him 
In reality. TE | 

He well knew that the Duke earneſtly wiſhed to ob- 
gain the government of Havre, which was the ſole place 
of importance in Normandy which he had not in his 


E 
: 2 


rendered him maſter of the whole 2 The Car- 
1 dinal, therefore, impowered a per 


out any deſign, nevertheleis, of conferring it on him, 
having no other view than to protract the negotiation, 
and to ainuſe and dazzle him with that vain hope. 


| * on compleating the buſineſs to ſuffer any delays, he 


abſolute promiſe, in the Cardinal's name, that he ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of the government in queſtion; but. 


Fong 


tions. As his influence over her was very great, and as 


view, in leading her into the various intrigues in which 
ſhe took part, than that of making good terms for him- 


cluded from all ſhare, in the ſecret negotiations, which 
had been carried on, at Munſter, between thoſe per- 


clare himſelf againſt the court; but Cardinal Mazarin, 1 
who was not ſufficiently acquainted with his diſpoſition, 
der to revenge himſelt, he might be induced to diſ- 

the negotiations for a peace; under theſe apprehenſions, 


him in a matter in which he was not at all offended, un- 


hands, and the poſſeſſion of which would have abſolutely 


on, named Priolo, to 
give him hopes of his acquiring that place, but wit h- 


te. a * 


And, as the Duke de Longueville was too ſtrongly bent 


preſſed the matter ſo cloſely, that Priolo gave him an 


at 


— co * 
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at length, his impatience compelled the Cardinal frank- 
ly to declare to him that he had never made any ſuch 
promiſe. | _ 3B 

The miniſter was known to pay very little regard to 
his promiſes, and Priolo bore the character of a very 


great liar. Thus it has ever remained doubtful, which 


of the two was guilty of the deception; but the moſt 


rational opinion, which prevailed at that time, was that 


the Cardinal might, perhaps, have promiſed leſs than 


what Priolo had advanced, and, at'the ſame time, more 


than what he was willing to acknowledge. 


However, upon this occaſion, the Duke de Lon- 


gueville gave greater credit to the Cardinal's ſecretary 


than to-that miniſter : from whence aroſe a moſt violent 


_ animoſity between them, which, when it became public, 
great numbers of perſons uſed all their endeavours to 
_enrceaſe, and to render that miniſter ſtil] more odious to 


the people: and this they were enabled to effect with 


the greater facility, as he was now become deſpiſed and 


hated by the whole kingdom in general. 


Juſt at this period, the Dutcheſs de Longueville "EY, 


turned from Normandy, and, as ſhe was pregnant, ſhe 


borrowed of the archbiſhop of Paris “ his ſeat at Noiſi, 
it lying very convenient for her attendance on the court: 
the Duke de Longueville very frequently viſited her at 


that place. The C-adjutor, alſo, under the pretext of 


doing the honours of his uncle's houſe, often repaired ' 


thither, for the purpoſe of negotiating, and he made 


ſo many propoſitions, and was ſo importunage with the 
Duke de Longueville, that he, at length, obtained 
from him a promiſe, that he would devote himſelf to the 
ſervice of the kingdom and the parliament. But the 


Duke meant no otherwiſe than to ſerve them in the 
council, into which he had been admitted fince the 


commencement of the regency ; it having never entered 


his thoughts that a civil war would enſue. Neither 


could he be perſuaded, but with great difficulty, to 


repair to Paris, during the blockade of that city ; not 


— 


K 5 conſidering 


„ John Francis de Gondy, the firſt archbiſhop of Paris. He 
died in 1654, . 1 „ 
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conſidering himſelf as being, in anywiſe, obljgated 
thereto. And thus, as he had, from the firſt, no de- 
ſign to make any ſtay there, and as, moreoves, he 
8 that the parliament had no poſt to confer on 
him ſuitable to his rank, he ſoon quitted the city and 
returned to Normandy, whither he was followed by the 
Duke de Retz, * who, as M. Saint Evremond + has 
obſerved, was conſidered in no other light, in the 
cis than merely as a Duke and Peer of the king- 
or. | 8 


in Normandy, the whole province declared in his fa- 
had deputed to command there, was inſtantly driven 
But, to give ſome account, in this place, of the 
character of the Duke de Longueville, after having 
| ſaid ſo much of the motives by which he was actuated ; 


affairs in the ſame manner as he had entered into this; 
that is to ſay conſtantly without defign. He was of ſo 
eaſy a diſpoſition, that he never rejected any application 


ters the execution of which appearcd to him to be 
either doubtful or unlikely. : 

himſelf ſo active and zealous in the intereſts of the 
parliament, yet he had never had any reaſon to com- 
plain of the court : on the contrary, it was to the Queen 
that he ſtood indebted for the. ccadjutorſhip [to the 
archbiſhop] of Paris. But his ambition was bound- 


to advance himſelf to the cardinalſhip : a dignity with 
which two biſhops of Paris of his name, & had formerly 

2 e been 
* Peter de Gondy, Duke de Retz. He died in 1676, 


Evremond. He died in England, in 1703. a 
t Henry de Lorraine, Count d'Harcourt, He died in 1666. 


| ot Paris: he died in 1622. 


Immediately upon the Duke de Longueville's arrival 


With reſpect to the Coadjutor, although he ſhewed | 


leſs, and he had determined, whatever it might coſt, 


+ Charles Marquetel de St. Dennis, [ Seigneur de] Lord of Saint 


Peter, Cardinal de Gondy, biſhop of Paris, who died in 1616; 
and Henry de Gondy, who had the title of Cardinal de Retz, biſhop 


vour, and the Count d'Harcourt, f whom the court | 


that nobleman had, at various times, entered into other | 


but with great unwillingneſs ; more eſpecially in mat- | 
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been inveſted. A man of good ſenſe, rectitude of mind, 


moſt ſure, moſt ſhort, moſt becoming, and moſt juſt 
method of rendering his Prince favourable to his wiſhes 


| and, finally, by theſe means alone he would have been 


ventures only, he conceived a notion that the moſt pro- 
bable way to effect his purpoſe, would be to create 


ſuacceeding in a trifling or even a bad attempt, by ſuch 


| ſign, but which could not be accompliſhed but by or- 


hardly be imagined what it was which firſt filled his 


| fluence 
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and regularity of conduct would have imagined that the 


was by manifeſting his fidelity: he would have truſted 
chiefly to this mode of conduct for his ſucceſs, and 


would never have thought of eſtabliſhing his grandeur | | 


and his glory on any other baſis, than that of his duty; 


enabled to have attained his aims. But, as the Coad- 
jutor could find no ſatisfaction but in extraordinary ad- 


diviſions and diſorders in the ſtate. Beſides, that ſuch 
violent proceedings were moſt conformable to his dii- 
poſition, he was, as I have already obſerved, ſo much 
addicted to every thing which wore the appearance of 
being extraordinary, that he would have preferred 


methods, rather than to have reaped a real and ſolid 
advantage from the proſecution of an honourable de- 


dinary means. Although he poſſeſſed much penetration, 
and a conſiderable degree of capacity, yet he was ſub- 
jet to ſuch unaccountable foibles, that he commonly 
piqued himſelf on thoſe qualities to which he had the 
leaſt claim, even 2 to gallantry, tho? nature 
had been rather unfavourable to him in his perſon, and 
to bravery, although he was a prieſt. 
He had ſome other foibles, alſo, which were pro- 
ductive of all thoſe evils in which the kingdom was 
ſubſequently involved by him. But it will, doubtleſs, 


brain with ſuch a number of idle ard chimerical no- 
tions ; and it will be difficult to conceive, that a man 
poſſeſſed of ſuch talents could have adopted an idea ſo 
e as that by which he was conſtantly in- 
„in his eagerneſs and impetuoſity, in ſupport 

of the Fronde and the parliament. 
During the time of his reſidence in Italy, he, very 
unfortunately, met with the hiſtory of the conſpiracy 
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of Louis de Fieſque ; * and, as the reading romances 
commonly proves very prejudicial to young perſans, 
Whole minds are diſpoſed to love, the peruſal of the 
above book ſo effectually turned the brain of this am- 
bitious man, that he even ventured to undertake a 
Juſtification of this ſecond Catiline, F whoſe conduct 
the author of the hiſtory has fo juſtly and wiſely con- 
demned. And it will be ſufficient to read the work 


which he (the Coadjutor) compoſed on the ſubjeQ, but 


under the pretext, ſolely, of tranſlating the hiſtory of 


the conſpiracy, to be convinced how much he was 
charmed both with the act and with the actors; as he 


appears to have tranſlated and commented upon it for 
no other purpoſe, than to juſtify the conduct and the 
motives of the Count de la Vaigne. He even took 
more pride and pleaſure in the title of““ Young Ca- 


% tiline,” which was ſometimes given him, than he 
promiſed himſelf from his advancement to the cardi- 
nalſhip: a dignity which his ambition made him de- 


| firous of obtaining, whatever it might coſt, and to 
which his vanity cauſed him to aſpire with ſo much con- 


fidence. | 


Prom the peruſal of this book, he acquired ſo ſtrong 


an inclination for entering into cabals amongſt the 


citizens of Paris, that he, from that period, ever ex- 


erted himſelf to the utmoſt, to-procure the favour of the 
| Inhabitants of that great city: being perſuaded, no 


doubt, that the function of archbiſhop of Paris could 
not be more properly executed, than in forming 
cabals, fomenting ſeditions, and exciting inſurrecti- 


ons. | 


But I muſt not omit to mention here, that, at the 


time when the parliament's party firſt ſet up the barrica- 
does, he was ſo tranſported, with thus having an op- 


portunity 


1 John-Louis de Pieſque, Count de la Vaigne, who was at the 


head of the conſpiracy of Genoa ; and was drowned in the ſea, on 


the 1ft of January 1557, at the beginning of the action. | 
+ Catiline was the leader in a conſpiracy againſt the city of 
Rome, during the time i which that city was under the conſular 


government. He was killed by Petreus, Mark Anthony's lieu- 
tenant, in the year of Rome (92. | | 


| iis, by "ah hs go res By Wis yg oy weeds 


tier } and de Vitri, { entered alſo into the ſame party, 
and were conſtituted lieutenants-general under the Dr 
of Elbeuf and Beaufort, and the Marſhal de la Mothe, 
over whom, again, the Prince of Conti was appointed, 
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portunity ef indulging his fondneſs for cabals, that he 
went amongſt the inſurgents, habited in his pontifical 


robes, in order to create an opinion that, by beſtow- 


ing his benedictions among them, he was deſirous of 


| appealing the tumult. He then went, in great haſte, co 


give Cardinal Mazarin his advice on the ſtate of affairs, | 


but his eminency paid very little attention to him, 


knowing, perhaps, that he had contributed to ex- 


cite thoſe diſorders: for, as ſoon as the Coadjutor had 


retired, the Queen and the Cardinal turned all he had 
ſaid into the utmoſt ridicule, | 


It was, then, this cool and lighting reception which 
the Cardinal-gave to the Coadjutor's offers, on which 


the latter grounded his pretext for Joining the party of 


= the Frondeurs. 


The Dukes de Briffac, * de Luines, + de 8 


ukes 


in quality of generaliſſimo, as I have already mentioned 


in another place. 


The Duke de Briſſac joiged that party in conſequence 


| of his alliance to the Coadjutor's family. 


The Duke de Luines was influenced in his conduct, | 
on this occaſion, by a miſtaken attachment to the tenets 


of Janſeniſm. 


Noirmoutier had no other motive, than 1 hatred 


which he bore to the Prince of Condé, on occaſion of 


ſome particular incident, which happened at the battle 
of Lens, and which he ever retained in mind. 
And Vitri had been diſguſted by the refuſal of the 


' court, to grant him the * which his father had for- 
merly 1 . 


Neither 


'® Louis de Coffe, Duke de Briſſac. He died in 1661. 
+ Lovis-Charles d' Albert, Duke de Luines. | 
T Louis de la Tremouille, Duke de. Noirmoutier, He died i in 

1666. 
Francis- Mary de V'Hopital, Duke de Vitri. 
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Neither muſt I forget to obſerve here, that Laigues * 
joined the parliament's party, both as a friend . to the 
Coadjutor, and, alſo, through his reſentment againſt 
the Prince of Conde, from whom he had received ſome 
- affront at play. Till now, Laigues had always been a | 
zerſon of ſmall note and conſideration. | ” 

La Boulaye, + who had entered into the party before | 
Laigues, and who was till leſs known in the world, 
was induced to take this ſtep by the court's refuſal of his 
application for a reverſionary grant of the poſt of Colo- 
nel of the Swiſs guards, which the Duke de Bouillon 
la Marck, f his father-in-law, had enjoyed. _ 
The Prince de Tarente, J alſo, joined the ſame par- | 
ty, at the inſtigation of Madame de la Tremouille, || his 
mother, who was very urgent with him on the ſubjeQ; | 
as ſhe was extremely fond of law, and had ſeveral ſuits | 
depending at that tme, „„ | 
The Count de Maure, who had ever borne an ex- 
cellent character, in an evil hour, became a Fron- | 
deur ; for he thereby drew upon himſelf ſo much ridi- | 
cule, that he was never afterwards able to get the bet- 
ter of it. Em | 
Tanecrede alſo followed, the example of the reſt, al- 
though he had no cauſe to be ſatisfied with the con- 
duct of the parliament ; that aſſembly having decided 
- againſt him in his law-ſuit with Chabot. But, as he 
was a minor, the hopes of procuring a reverſal of that 
decree, at ſome future time, induced him to join their 
party, But his death rendered all his deſigns, _ 
with | 


The Marquis de Laigues. It was reported of him, that he had | 
| ſecretly eſpouled the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, mother of the Duke 
de Luines. | | : | 
_ + Maximilian Echalat, Marquis de la Boulaye, 5 i 
1 Henry-Rcbert de la Marck, Duke de Bouillon. He died in} 
1652. | | | | 
| 2 Henry Charles de la Tremouille, Prince de Tarente, He 
died in 16 92. | 5 i 
|} Mary de la Tour, daughter of Henry de la Tour, Duke de 
Bouillon, Marſhal of France. | 
U — Tancrede, the pretended ſon of Henry the ſecond, 
Duke de Rohan, The parliament rejected his claim, by an ediQ| 
ifſued in 1646. | | e 
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— 


Fioſſeuſe, Dallui, Sevigni, and many others of the 
ſame clan, all offered their ſervices to the parliament, 


little to diſtinguiſh themſelves, that I have nothing fur. : 


_ ceived poſitive aſſurances from him, in the name of 


war, that the Duke was choſen their general. It is 
certain, alſo, that, for the ſpace of two days, he poſ- 


” «ttc a a. and * 
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leſs, and his brother - in- law acquired, thereby, an un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of the immenſe inheritance of the 
eee, 5 

On the death of · Tancrede, ſome verſes were pub- 
liſhed, on the 1 of his dying in the ſervice of the 
parliament ; but I can recolle& only two of them, the 
purport of which was, that “ he had been a conſtant 
friend to thg law; but that the law had been no friend 
EC. „ 
Mata joined the party of the parliament, in which, 
however, he made no great figure. Indeed, I never 
heard he was employed in any other capacity than as 
ſuperintendant of the poſts; an office which had for- 
merly been conferred on Nouveau, his brother-in»law. 


nearly at the ſame time with Mata; but they did ſo 


ther way of them... . 
The Duke of Elbeuf had employed one Des Landes 
to negotiate his treaty with the parliament, and had re- 


thoſe gentlemen, that he ſhould be inveited with the 
chief command. This Des Landes was a counſellorof 
the parliament, and had been acquainted with the 
Duke in Flanders, whither they had both been for- 
merly exiled. — ER | | . 
Des Landes lay under great obligations to the Duke 
of Elbeuf, through whoſe intereſt he had obtained a 
decifion in his favour in a law- ſuit, on the ſucegſs of 
which a conſiderable fortune depended. It was, alſo, 
at the inſtigation of this man, whoſe credit with bis 
brethren of the parliament was very great, he being 
the only one amongſt them, who underitood the art of 


ſeſſed an uncontroulable authority in Paris, and was the 
idol of the people, and the hope of the parlianfent : 
but, immediately upon the arrival of the Prince of - 
Conti and the Dutcheſs de Longueville, the great 

8 eſteem 
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eſteem which they had had for him vaniſhed, inſomuch 
that, from that time, it was ſcarcely known that he | 
continued in the city, but from the burleſque ſongs | 
which were daily made on him, It was this circum- 
ſtance which induced the - Frondeurs to ſend for the 


Prince of Conti and the Dutcheſs de Longueville to 
Paris; for thoſe who had been impowered to negotiate 


with him, on behalf of the city, did not intend to ſend 
for them, till it was firſt ſeen what turn affairs might 


take. But, when they obferved the great authority 
which the Duke of Elbeuf, who had tendered his ſer- 


vices to the parliament during this period, had acquired, 
they judged that there was no more time to be loſt, | 
and that he might be, thereby, enabled to traverſe | 
their deſigns, The beſiegers and the beſieged found | 
| themſelves equally diſappointed in the meaſures which | 
they had taken: for, as every one either is, or fears 
to be engaged in law-ſuits, there were few perſons Who 
did not, in ſome degree, connect themſelves with the 


parliament. But, as promiſes coſt nothing, no ſooner 


was the war declared, than thoſe who had been moſt. 
| laviſh of their proteſtations of attachment to that party, 
finding it more for their intereſt to fide with the court 
than with them, promoted the blockade themſelves ; 
and thoſe who came to ſerve them, rendered them 
ſelves, in the end, their malters. This gave the parlia- 
ment fo great a diſguſt to the war, that, without con- 


cerning themſelves much about the intereſts of thoſe 


perſons who joined their party, they began to think of 
accommodating matters with the court, and that the 


more readily, as, the three or four hundred thouſand 


men, which they had flattered, themſelves, they ſhould 
have been able to have raiſed in Paris, being all arti- | 
zans and tradeſmen, not one of whom would ſtir from 
his houſe til} he had received an advance of money, of 


which they [the parliament] were in great want, they 


found themſelves reduced to the loweſt ebb. Thus they 


could raiſe but very few troops, and thoſe ſo bad, that 
they all took to flight, upon the firſt occaſion of their 
being led to action. Nor was the court leſs deceived 3 
the troops, which had been employed to form the _ 
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ade of Paris, with the view of reducing the city by 
famine, ſerved only to nouriſh it. Proviſions were be- 


come ſo very ſcarce and dear there, that the officers, who 
| ſupplied the city, made a conſiderable profit by that 
kind of traffic, which induced every one to follow the 


cxampee. Sn. 
Although each general, in his turn, cauſed proviſions 
to be brought to the city, yet the people could never be 


3 — og that this was done by any but the Duke of 


eaufort, and the Marquis de la Boulaye. 

Finally, Paris put on ſo different an appearance from 
what it had been accultomed to wear, that the alteration, 
which had ariſen in ſo ſhort a time, would have appeared 
almoſt incredible. Nothing was talked of but the war, 
the price of grain, and the ediQ of 1617; by which all 
foreigners were excluded from a ſhare in the govern- 
merit : affairs of ſtate, alone, formed the converſation of 
every one, of whatever age or ſex, and, the more ig- 


opinions, But, with all this ridiculous eagerneſs for 


diſcourſing on ſerious and important matters, they poſſeſſ- 


ed ſo little ſolidity in execution, that ſcarcely any one 


a war againſt the royal authority. 
It was on this account that the Prince of Conde ob- 


| ſerved, that this war could not be properly deſcribed, but 


in burleſque verſe ; ſeeing that both parties ſpent whole 
days in ridiculing each other. 5 
Matters were not conducted with more dignity in the 
parliament. Whenever any propoſition was made in 
that aſſembly, tending to the advantage of fhe court, 


with better arguments than what had been uſed by their 
antagoniſts, never anſwered it, but with continual hoot- 
ings and noiſes, nearly fimilar to thoſe which the livery 
ſervants are accuſtomed to make at the gates of the Cours, 
and of the theatres: and this was properly what was cal- 
led ¶ onder] to frondize. p 

ut this term had ſtill another origin, which was that 
of the kind of war in which the common people were 


AL ecuſtomed to amuſe themſelves, in the ſuburbs, and in 


the 
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moving the ſuſpicions which might have been enter-} 
through reſentment of the oppoſition which was made 
to his deſign of reducing the city of Paris, ſpoke of his 


merely a trick, concerted amongſt themſelves. He be- 


turned to the Queen's apartment, with a certain air 


the ditches round the walls of the city; with ſlinging dat 
ſtones at each other, which was compared to the war of Ge 


Paris, carried on by a number of citizens, who under-} Co 
ſtood no other than that of the lingers. And the word] of 
| Frange began to come into — uſe, after Bachau- his 
mont, “ on a certain occaſion, joining in thoſe cuſtomary to 


hootings, had jocularly declared in the parliament, that he} wa 
would frondize a propoſal which had been made by his} hir 
father the preſident Le Coigneux, the father of the laſt} | 
preſident of that name. „ os SR. | 
The King had been conducted to St. Germain's on} eve 
the 6th of January of that year, t and intelligence was vet 
brought thither - ſame time afterwards that the Prince off the 
Conti and the Datcheſs de Longueville had arrived at} an 
Paris on the ioth, and that the Prince of Conde, who co! 
was ſuſpeRed of having inſtigated his brother to take} | 
| that ſtep, was at one of his polt*, which was no more inf 


than a quarter of a league diſtant from that city.| 


This created a ſuſpicion that he intended to repair} on 
_ thither himſelf alſo ; which threw the Queen and Car-] ha. 
dinal Mazarin into a terrible panic : but their appre- the 
henſions were quickly diſſipated by his return to the 


court, 3 . i 
The Prince of Conde, waether with a view of re. 


tained of his conduct on the occaſion, or whether 


brother and fiſter in ſuch terrible terms, that there need- 
ed not much penetration to diſcover tbat the whole w 


came, at firſt, ſo furious, that nobody dared to ap- 
proach him, and afterwards, all on a ſudden, he re 


freedom, as if he had never been offended ; and, lead- 
ing by the hand a little crooked wretch, whom he had 
brought with him, dreſſed in a laced coat, vu Ma- | 


M. de Bachaumont, who made the voyage, which was writ-| 1 
ten by the celebrated Chapelle. 12 


* 
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dam,“ ſaid he, with repeated burſts of laughter, © is the 
of | Generaliflimo of Paris.” It is true, that the Prince of 
Conti did not fulfill the expectations which the people 
of Paris had formed of his abilities. The Dutcheſs, 


his ſiſter, who was very aſſiduous in paying her court 


| to him, and who had an abſolute power over him, 


was well pleaſed that they had no better an opinion of 


him, that ſhe might have the credit of every thing. 


Marfillac, * who governed her, and who would not 


+ ſuffer any one elſe to have the leaſt credit with her, or 


even to appear to have any, did all in his power to pre- 


| vent any intercourſe from taking place between her and 
the Coadjutor, who, alſo, would gladly have obtained 


an influence over her, and was much vexed that age 


could not effect his purpoſe. 


ed. } 


in air 
d, lead- 
a he had 
ere, Ma- 


dam, 


5 


was Writs! 


| 


inſenſibly created two parties in Paris. 


ongueville 
d a diſtruſt of her, 


Dutcheſs de L 


This eſtrangement of the 


The citizens had always entertaine 


ir on account of the Prince of Condé; . moreover, they 
had not the beſt opinion whatever of her fidelity to 


their cauſe, and a ſtill worſe one of Marſillac's, by 
whom ſhe was governed ; and they even knew that ſhe 


could not be offended at their doubts of her ſincerity, 
| becauſe ſhe imagined that they would ſuppoſe her to be, 
in conſequence, poſſeſſed of a greater ſhare of ſubtlety 
and ſkill ; infomuch that, through the fear of not being 


"deemed capable of conforming herſelf to the diſpoſitions 


ii Of perſons of ſmall abilities, or of no great reputation 
in that reſpect, ſhe ſcarcely ever dared to act without 
diſguiſe at any time. | | 


The Coadjutor, on his fide, excluſive of the ſpeci- 


ouſneſs of his manner, piqued himſelf on a probity, 
which was proof againſt, and above every conſideration 
of intereſt. In fact, he was not eaſily to be tempted: 


he never entered into any affairs, but ſuch as promiſed 
to be of great advantage to him; and, as he had ſenſe 
enough to perceive that he had nothing to expect from 


frequent mention has al- 
| ready been made, under the title of the Duke de la Rochefoucault, 
He was father of the preſent Duke, | 


® This is the ſame perſon of whom | 
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the preſent conjunQure, he found it not at all difficult, | 
therefore, to effect his deſign of monopolizing the credit 


of every thing to himſelf. 


The Duke of Beaufort, who had connected himſelf} 


with the Coadjutor, was actuated by the ſame policy: 


he poſſeſſed, however, a much larger ſhare of probity 


than his aſſociate. For, when he had once diſcovered 


what his honour required of him, he would not, for the 


world, have failed of complying therewith : but, as his 

judgment was very contracted, he had the misfortune 
| ſeldom to know what was his duty. No one need, af. 
ter this, be ſurprized that ſuch oppoſite conducts ſhould 


produce the effect, which it might have been expected 
they muſt have, with reſpect to thoſe two men. 
LIowards the end of the blockade of Paris, the Coad - 
jutor deprived the Prince of Conti and the Dutcheſs de 
Longueville of all their credit in the city, in like man- 


ner as they had formerly diſpoſſefſed the Duke of El. 
beuf. But, unfortunately for him, he took it into his 
head to preach, publicly, in behalf of his party againſt 
that of Cardinal Mazarin, and againſt the perſon of that 
miniſter, in the notion that the people would be more 
_ inflamed againit him, becauſe he had heard that a fimi- 
lar mode of proceeding had, formerly, contibuted great- 
1y to the ſupport of the League; without confidering that 
the war of the League was a religious war, totally differ- 


ent from this. I hus, the effect, alſo, which it produced 


was quite different from what he had W ee His 
. auditors were ſtruck with ſuch apparent horror at the 


idea of a preacher's daring, from the palpit, to ſpeak} 


in commendation of a faction in a ſtate, raiſed by ſub- 
jets againſt their lawful ſovereign, and to recommend 


diſſention, as being juſt and reaſonable, that, having per- 


_ ceived it himſelf, he feigned a ſudden illneſs, as a pre- 


text for concluding his ſermon the ſooner. On the other 
hand, the people's diſtruſt of the Dutchel> de Longneville 


had riſen to ſo great a height, that they conceived a no- 


tion that ſhe had fled privately from Paris. and that Le 
Feron, the provoſt of the merchants at hat time, whom 


they ſuſpected _ with the Dutcheſs, had adviſed 


her to take that ſtep: which obliged Le Feron to take | 
Oy refuge 
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refuge in a cloiſter, and the Dutcheſs de Longueville to 
ſhew herſelf in public, although ſhe had been brought to 
bed only a ſhort time before. = 
All theſe circumſtances, joined with the diſguſt which 
the parliament had conceived, at ſeeing the ſums, which 
they had raiſed for the payment of the troops, ſquan- 
dered in luxury and oftentation, gave them, at firſt, an 
inclination to put an end to the war. But the diſaffect- 
ed and the moſt zealous amongſt the Frondeurs, who 
were totally averſe to negotiating, compelled them to lay 
aſide that deſign: and, perceiving that their power was 
not anſwerable to the hopes which they had entertained, 
they found themſelves compelled to have recourſe to the 


enemies of the ſtate, and to apply, for ſuccours, to the 


Spaniards, to whom Noirmoutier and De Laigues were 
ſent on that bufineſs : and it was on this journey that 
the intimacy was formed between De Laigues and the 
Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe.“ A 


The court, upon the receipt of this intelligence, and 


obſerving, moreover, that Normandy, Provence, Guy- 
enne and Rheims had already declared in favour of Pa- 

ris, the contederacy of Provence being headed by the 
Count de Carce, + who poſlefſed great credit in the pro- 

vince, and that of the parliament of Guyenne by De 
Sauvebeuf f and De Luſignan: the court, I ſay, being 
informed of all theſe commotions, began to make pro- 
poſals and offers to tome individuals of the party, in or- 
der to detach them from the intereſts of the parliament. 
Marſillac, influenced by a regard for his own intereſts 
alone, repreſented to the Dutcheſs de Longueville that, 
her credit daily diminiſhing, through the extreme diſ- 

truſt which was entertained of her, ſhe would have till 
leſs in future; and as ſhe was commonly guided by the 


* Mary de Rohan, daughter of the Duke de Montbazon, and wi- 
dow of the Conſtable de Luines': her ſecond huſband was Claude de 
Lorraine, Duke de Chevreuſe. | Re 

t The Count de Carce, a deſcendant of the houſe of Gordes, the 

ngs, lieutenaat in Provence. | : | 95 

. . Sauvebeuf. He was a perſon of great reputation for bra- 
Very, who lived in the time of the celebrated Count de Bouteville, 
the father of the Marſhal de Luxembourg. 5 5 
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court. 5 
This negotiation did not long remain a ſecret, and n 


on his own ſeparate account. Even thoſe, who had en 


_ that others ſhould have followed their example; eve 


The court, therefore, propoſed, publicly, that a con 
| judged muſt prove ſucceſsful, becauſe ſo many of the op 


indeed, this propoſal was made merely for form ſake 
The Duke of Beaufort and the Coadjutor would nt 
give ear to any propoſitions for a treaty : in conſequence 

of which they acquired great reputation, and continue 


profits of their governments to their lieutenants. 
As ſoon as Marſillac, who was ſo eager for the col: 


- 
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judgment of others, rather than by her own, he ea 'Y 
perſuaded her to liſten to the offers and propoſals of thy | 
ſooner was it diſcovered, than every one began to tr 
tered the deepeſt into theſe tranſaQtions, were diſpleaſet 


one being deſirous of concluding his own negotiatio 
firſt, that he might obtain the better terms for himſelf 


ference ſhould be held at Ruel, which they right] 


poſite party were diſpoſed to an accommodation: and 


to be the leaders of a very powerful party, of whid 


they were, in a manner, the maſters, for ſeveral years; P 
The Dutcheſs de Longueville ſent word to her huf 8 


band that, every one being engaged in negotiating, | 


_ ought to think of doing the ſame ; and, afterward 
the complained that he had accommodated matters wil 4 


the court before her. | N 
By the treaty, which was concluded between 4 
court and the city of Paris, the government of D: by 


villiers was given to the Prince of Conti, and Marfills 7' 


was appointed to command there under him, and eve 
to receive all the emoluments. For, at that time, pet 10 
ſons of the Prince of Conti's rank always gave up t © 


| af 


cluſion of his own and the Dutcheſs de Longuevil * 
negotiation, ſolely that he might the ſooner obtal al 
poſſeſſion of what had been promiſed him by the cou e 


had effected his purpoſe, he gave himſelf no fu 


concern about the intereſts of the reſt of his pa — 
He found in his own all that he ſought for, and E 


always preierred his own advantage before every ot 
conſideration, He even reconciled the Dutcheſs 
| Longuevil 


N 
2 
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ſals of th 
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Longueville to the court's total neglect of her in the 


t. and n no other view than to make the more advantageous 
in to tres terms for themſelves, and through fear leſt they ſhould 
o had en Joſe their conſequence, if they ſhould delay matters too 
diſpleaſe long; as they plainly perceived that their credit di- 
le; eve miniſhed daily more and more. | | 

egotiatio 
or himſe 
hat a con N er re 
ey right) any perſon at that time, he obtained nothing from the 


| of the op court. It was for this reaſon that he fo long.refuſed to 
ion: and yield to any accommodation, unleſs the government of 


form ſakd Pont-de-PArche was given him, with which demand 


would ng the court would not comply; becauſe, being but too 


nſequend ſenſible of the great credit he had acquired in Nor- 


continue mandy, they were very careful not to augment it, 

of which by giving him this place. But the Prince of Condé, 
el years. perceiving this difficulty, aſſured the Duke de Lon- 
o her hu gueville that he would remove it, and that his de- 


tiating, I wand ſnould be granted; that, rather than the peace 


afterward! ſhould be obſtructed, he would even make himſelf re- 
latters wil ſponſible for the performance of this promiſe, although 


without giving himſelf much concern whether he ſhould 
Ween be able to fulfill his engagement: for he conſidered the 
nt of Dau breaking his word as a matter of very little conſe- 


| arſill quence. | bo | h 
4 _ : The Coadjutor, very humanely, oppoſed the peace 


time, pt"? the utmoſt of his power, although the Prince of 


Pn hy 4 ſo ſtrong a deſire for its completion. 
Ke 


we os xg altduous as the Coadjutor in his endeavours to prevent 


brat fallible method to effect his purpoſe, which he propoſed 
to M. de Bellievre for his opinion, aſking him whether, 
if he ſhould give a box on the ear to the Duke of 
Elbeuf, it might not cauſe an alteration in the face of 
j*ffairs: to which M. de Bellievre replied, with a 
ſeriouſneſs more becoming his gravity, than the queſ- 
ion, that he did not think that it would alter any ing 

| | ur 


every ot 
Dutcheſs 
Longuev 


above treaty, although ſhe and the Prince of Conti had. 


} haſtened the concluſion of that peace, on their fide, with # ; 


With reſpe& to the Duke de Longuevi le, excepting 
the reverſion of his governments which was granted to 
him for his children, and which was never refuſed to 


uke of Beaufort, alſo, who was equally as 


ile its taking place, thought he had diſcovered an in- 
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by perſons of his rank, me - | 
| After it had been agreed, by the majority of the 
party, chat, for the ſake of propriety, and to ſatisfy the 
people, it would be neceſſary to ſend a perſon to the 
court, to make a formal requiſition of the baniſhment of 
Cardinal Mazarin out of the kingdom, as no one would 


already drawn upon himſeif. 


in not concluding it either at an earlier or a ater perioc 


ment. For, it is certain that, if they had properly} 


* 


but the face of the Duke of Elbeuf. This affair highly 


diverted, and cauſed much laughter amongſt thoſe who 
were preſent at the converſation, and only ſerved to en- 
creaſe the number of ſtories which were related of each} 
other, by the different parties, and particularly of the 
Duke of Beaufort. 5 3 


Thus ended the firſt war of Paris, in which d the 
Prince of Conti and the Dutcheſs de Longueville were 
reviled in the moſt outrageous manner: which inſpired} 


them with ſueh a ſtrong averſion, both to the Frond 


and to the parliament, as they could never afterwards 
diveſt themſelves of : and it even happened that the} 


Prince of Marſillac was, more than once, menaced by} 


ſome of the Frondeurs, in a manner ſeldom experienced} 


take upon himſelf this commiſſion, which was, never 


theleſs, a mere farce only, inteuded to delude the peo 
ple, the Count de Maure accepted of it, imagining that} 


they were in earneit in che demand: but, by this action, 
he filled up the meaſure of that ridicule which he had 

This peace being thus concluded, every one beg [ 
to reflect that enough had been done by the parliament} 


during the war, to uritate the Cardinal, but nat 


enough to ſhelter themſelves from his retentment : andþ 
hence, the conduct of thoſe gentlemen was greatly} 
blamed, in making the peace juſt at that juncture, aud 


than that which they had fixed on for its accompliſh-} 


availed themielves of the advantage, which the poſſeſhon} 
of ſo many important poſts, in the neighbourhovd « 
Paris, at one tune gave them, they might have obtain-| 
ed much more favourable terms for themſclves : onf 
they ought, at leaſt, to have waited ſome time, ſeeing 
that the city was no longer in any danger of beiog 1 
| - | | uced 
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duced to famine ; that ſeveral other provinces were on 
the point of joining thoſe which had already declared in 


their favour, and, finally, that the court, being ſore- 
ed, by the ſeaſon, to withdraw their troops, in order 


to ſend them to the frontiers, to act againſt the Spa- 


niards, muſt, of neceſſity, have treated with them the 
liament) on their own conditions; whereas, in. con 
; — of their having ſo badly timed the buſineſs, 
every thing turned out in a quite contrary manner. 
With reſpe& to this 


eace, with which neither of the 
parties, nor any one of the individuals, of whom they 


were compoſed, was ſatisfied, another obſervation may 


be made; which is that, if nothing is more flattering 
and ſeductive, than the beginnings of ſuch forts of in- 


trigues, to thoſe who enter into them, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, alſo, that nothing is ſo proper to remove 
the error as their concluſions, by exhibiting the reverſe | 
of every thing wh.ch thoſe perſons had, at- firſt, 2 1 


poſed to themſelves. The war of Paris being now 


end, the Dutcheſs went to court; fully perſuaded that, 


the peace having been her work, alone, ſhe ſhould meet 
with a moſt gracious reception: but ſhe found on the 


contrary, that nothing was remembered there, but the 


war which ſhe had raiſed and maintained. 
The Queen, therefore, received her with much 


_ coolneſs, and Cardinal Mazarin paid her a viſit, for 


the ſole purpoſe of thanking her, in a public manner, 
for having been, on all occaſions, more favourable to 
him than all the others, who, like her, had entered 
into an oppoſition to his party ; rightly imagining that 
he ſhould, by this means, diſcredit her with her own. 
Every one was of the ſame opinion, when they heard 
him make her ſuch a compliment. 1 
The Prince of Conde neither went to pay her a 
viſit nor to preſent her at court, as it was believed he 
had promiſed, excuſing himſelf on account of illneſs: 


| Which made the Dutcheſs de Longueville ſuſpect that it 


was only a pretext. She complained ſo much of his 
conduct in this reſpect, that he was obliged, at length, 
to wait on her ; his mouth and cheeks being ſo much 
ſwelled, that it was but too viſible that his illneſs was 
not feigned. | eee 
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The Prince of Conde, ſince the war of Paris, perceiv- 
ing that the Dutcheſs de Longueville governed the Prince 
of Conti, that ſhe had an influence over the Duke, her 
huſband, and that ſhe was, in a manner, at the head of 
a numerous party, judged that ſhe might be ſerviceable 


to him, and with the ſame facility, re-accommodated 


matters with that Princeſs, for whom he ever afterwards 


appeared to entertain a great eſteem. He admitted her 


into the moſt important affairs, and, from this time, they 


_ conſtantly acted in concert. 


The Prince of Conde was charmed with the hatred 
which the Pariſians bore to him, and with having been 


able to perſuade ſome of them, who had come to St. Ger- 


mains, that his ſole diet was ears of the citizens of Paris. 


He piqued himſelf ſo much on his contempt for the city 
of Paris that he determined to go thither alone, before 


the court. 5 
This hatred, which he ſo much derided, nevertheleſs 


embarraſſed him: in order that he might be ſafe in the 


city, he cauſed a report to be ſpread, underhand, that he 
had had a diſagreement with the Cardinal, and, before 
he went thither, propoſed to hold conferences with the 


Duke of Beaufort and the Coadjutor, both of whom fell 


into the ſnare. He, accordingly, came to Paris, and he 
had interviews with thoſe perſons, as he had propoſed : 


but no ſooner had he departed from the city, than all 


further talk was dropt, both of his reconcilement with 
the Frondeurs, and of his quarrel with the Cardinal. 
The parliament, whom that Prince would have ruin- 
ed, and who had declared themſelves, ſo openly, his ene- 
mies, debaſed themſelves ſo much, on the preſent occaſi · 
on, as to ſend a deputation, to compliment him on his 


arrival: which circumſtance gave birth to-a number of | 
publications, cenſuring them for this reſolution, as at had 

not been carried unanimouſly: but, as it was decide d by 
as neceſſarily 


a plurality of voices, the leſſer number w 
obliged to yield to the greater. 


In a ſhort time afterwards, the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe. 


returned to France, with equal diſpatch and ſecrecy, and 
without communicating her intention to the court. Im- 
mediately upon her arrival, Cardinal Mazarin, imagining 


that ſhe might be ſerviceable to him, in the preſent | 


juncture, 
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juncture, acquainted her that the Queen was deſirous 


that ſhe ſhould come to court, where ſhe met with a 
very gracious reception, and was even preſented with a 
ſum of money. | A 

She had been abſent from the kingdom for the ſpace of 


between fourteen and fifteen years, ſave two or three 
months only, at the commencement of the regency, in 


conſequence of which, ſhe was become, in a manner, a 


| ſtranger in France: but ſuch was her genius and ſki} in 


political intrigues that, in a very ſhort time after her re- 


turn, ſhe had eſtabliſhed a great reputation, and had ace 


quired a very conſiderable number of powerful friends, 
all of whom placed an unlimited confidencs in her judg- 


ment and conduct. | | 1 
The Prince of Conde thought that his honour requir- 


ed, that he ſhould bring back the King and Queen to. 
Paris, and the Cardinal, alſo, judged that it was for the 
intereſt of the regency that they ſhould return to the city. 
But there ſtill exiſted a certain cabal amongſt the Fron- 
deurs, who poſſeſſed an abſolute credit with the people 
and with the Fronde. It was neceſſary therefore, in or- 
der to inſure the ſucceſs of the deſign, firit to enter into a 


negotiation with this cabal. ; 


M. Servien was accordingly ſent, previouſly to Paris, 
an] he applied himſelf firſt to the Duke of Beaufort, be- 
ing perſuaded, from the character which had been given 
him of that nobleman, that it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to obtain from him whatever he ſhould aſk. But, 


contrary to his expectation, the Duke, nevertheleſs, re- 


fiſted for ſome time: however at length, he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be overcome, and conſented to every thing that 
was required of him ; which was, ſimply, that he ſhould 
attempt nothing further againſt the Cardinal, and that he 


mould deſiſt from all oppoſition, in future, to the mea- 
ures of the court, in return for all which docility, no 
|  ©ther prozyiſe was made him, than that he ſhould be gra- 
ciouſly received by the King and the Queen. On this 


occaſion, it was obſerved that the Coadjutor, who regu- 
lated the Dake of Beaufort, in the ſame manner as a watch 
1s regulated, had wound him up for two hours only, be- 


cauſe he had reſiſted for no longer a time. 
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As for the Coadjutor, he would liſten to no propoſals ; 
but, perceiving that it would ſcarcely be poſlible for him 
to prevent the return of the court to Paris, he contented 


himſelf with intimating, that he ſhould not make any 


_ oppoſition to it. The King and the Queen, accordingly 


returned to Paris on the 18th of Auguſt 1649. The 
peace of Paris being thus concluded, it was now become 


_ neceſſary to conſider on the means of effecting that of 


the provinces. The affairs of Rouen had been accom- 
_ modated at the ſame time with thoſe of Paris: and 


the Duke de Longueville had obtained for the parlia- 


ment of that province, the aboliſhment of the half. year- 


Iy fitungs, ta which they had been reſtrifted a few years 


before. AT 

Cardinal Mazarin was deſirous that the parliament of 
Provence ſhou!d obtain better conditions than the gover- 

nor, although the latter had ſupported the intereſts of the 


court. His reaſon for this was in order to diſguſt the 
_ governor to that degree, as to force him to yield him up 
his government, which lay on the rout to Italy; and he 


alſo ſought, thereby, to do a pleaſure to the parliament, 
whom he wiſhed to render favourable to him, when he 


ſhould have obtained the government of that province: 


but the Prince of Conde, who intereſted himſelf in behalf 


of the Count d' Alais,“ who was his firſt couſin, obliged the 


Cardinal to act in the affair, in a manner directly con- 
trary to what he had intended. . 
In Guyenne it happened quite otherwiſe. The Car- 
dinal was inclined to favour the Duke d'Epernon, 
who was governor of the province, with the view of pro- 
moting a match between one of his nieces and the Duke 
de Candale: t but the Prince of Conde once more fruſ- 
trated his eminency's deſigns, and the negociation of the 
parliament was concluded upon, better terms chan that of 
the governor. es 5 
The Cardinal, enraged to find himſelf thus held in 
ſubjection, and thwarted on every occaſion by the Prince 
of Conde, conceived a hatred to him, little ſhort of 750 
5 whi 


® Dangouleme, Count d'Alais, the governor of Provence, 
+ Bernard de Nogaret, Duke d'Epernon. 


im 1658. 


t Louis-Charles-Gaſton de Nogaret, Duke de Candale, He died | 
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which the Prince's enemies bore to his Highneſs, and of 


that, which that miniſter entertained againſt thoſe Who 
conſtantly oppoſed all his meaſures. 1 
A ſhort time after the concluſion of the peace of Paris, 


the Duke de Vendôme - propoſed to Cafdinal Maaarin 
the marriage of his ſon, che Duke de Mercœur, f to one 


of his * nieces, on condition that he ſhould 
give him the admiralſhip. But the Duke of Beaufort 


made ſo ſtrong an oppoſition to this marriage, fearing 
leſt it ſhould deſtroy his credit with the people, that he 


cauſed the deſign to be inſtantly laid aſide; he being ſo 
2 that it was deemed dangerous to offend him. 
ut, in the month of September, whether the Duke of 


Beaufort had conſented to the marriage, or whether his 


concurrence was now judged leſs neceſſary than before, - 
on account of the daily decreaſe of the credit of the Fron- 
deurs, this affair was again brought upon the carpet: and 


the marriage licenſe. _ | 
The laſt perſon who held the admiralſhip was the Duke 


_de-Breze, I brother-in-law of the Prince of Conde, who 
| had alſo ſolicited that poſt, but had been refuſed it: how. 
ever, he had been ſo very urgent in his demand, that, 


inſtead of that poſt, the court gave him the government 
of Stenai, and even ſpecified that it was in lieu of the 
admiralſhip. Tis true that the Prince of Conde, per- 
ceiving his power to be boundleſs, ſtill retained his pre- 
tenſions to that office, being conſtantly of opinion that 
the court wouid not dare to refuſe him any thing, what- 
ever, which he ſhould demand with earneſtneſs. 


This poſt had continued vacant ever fince the death of 
the Duke de Breze. 


And, when the Prince of Conde 
learnt that it was to be given to the Duke de Mercœur, 
he was ſo much enraged, that he determined, at allevents, 
| Tm os I 

* Czfar, Duke de Vend6me, a natural ſon of Henry IV. and 
grandfather of the preſent Mcfiis. de Vendome, He died in 


© 


+ Louis, Duke de Merceur, afterwards Cardinal de Vendome, 
governor of Provence. He was the father of the preſent Duke de 


Vendame, and the grand prior of France. He died in a66g. 
1 Urban Maille, Duke de Breze, high admiral, and marſhal of 


F race. He died in 1650. | 
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to prevent it: and the, pretext which he made uſe of for 
quarrelling with the Cardinal on the occaſion, was his 
not having given the government of Pont-de-PArche to 
the Duke de Longueville, although, till then, he had not, 
In the leaſt, concerned himſelf about that affair. 

The Cardinal replied.to this complaint, that he could 
not ſee with what reaſon his Highneſs could charge him 
with having entered into ſuch an engagement with the 
Duke de Longueville, ſeeing that the _ never 

given him any orders on the ſubject. Upon receiving 
this anſwer, the Prince of Conde ſent him a meſſage, 
acquainting him, in plain terms, that, being weary of 

bearing the public hatred on his account, he was deter- { 
| mined that he ſhould retire from thegourt, and that he | 

mould depart the kingdom. 5 55 

All France tendered itſelf to the Prince of Conde, ex. 
cepting the Dukes de Vendome and d' Epernon. The 

Preſident de Bellievre * made him proffers of the ſer- 

vices of the whole Fronde. All the Frondeurs waited on 

him ſeparately ; and 'tis ſaid that he promiſed each of 
them to join with their party, to procure the baniſhment_ 
of the Cardinal, whom he affected to turn into ridicule 
in. all caſes: and, by way of reproaching him with his 
cowardice, he, one day, in quitting the Queen's pre- 
ſence, ſaid to him, with a tone and geſture ot the utmoſt 
deriſion, Adicu, Mars!” together with many other 

injurious expreſſions, which he uſed to him on every oc- 

cCaſion. 5 5 

he Cardinal finding himſelf deſerted almoſt by every 
one of his party, hated by the whole kingdom, and 

Plainly foreiceing that his ruin was inevitable, unleſs he 

accommodaicd matters with the Prince of Condé, began 

a negotiation for that purpoſ e. 

The Dutcheſs de Longueville, who mortally hated 
the Fronde, ever ſince the war of Paris, glacly undertook 
to mediate this accommodation, and it has even been aſ- 
ſerted that Marfiliac obtained a ſum ot money on the 
occaſion. I he Duke de Rohan Chabot was the perſon ' 
by whom this negotiation was compleatcd, and the terms 


of 


| ® Pomponede Bellievre, firſt Preſident of the parliament of Patis, 
He died in 1657. 1 | 
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of it were, that the government of Pont-de-FArche 
ſhould be given to the Duke de Longueville; that the 


cceur ſhould be totally laid aſide; that neither of the 


vacant; that no poſt, government, or benefice of value 


no promotions whatever ſhould be made in the army, 
not even amongſt the loweſt claſſes of officers, till he had 


other remained in the hands of the Cardinal, 

When this treaty was nearly compleated, the Prince 
of Conde, that he might have a pretext for breaking off 
all connection with the Frondeurs, ſent for the Preſident 
de Bellievre, and told him that he wiſhed to be ſatisfied 


ther, in caſe, at any time, a dilagreement ſhould ariſe 


could not ſuppoſe ſuch an event poſſible. 
Prince of Conde inſiſting on an explicit anſwer, M. de 
Bellievre ſaid that he could not decide upon the queſti- 
his Highneſs,. with their determination. 
ter, knowing, moreover, the propenſity of the Prince 
himſelf thereby, and ſtill bearing in mind how often he 


had deceived them; from all theſe conſiderations, I ſay, 


made with the ſole view of embroiling them with the 


him to the Prince of Conde, but only to return his High- 
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marriage of the Cardinal's niece with the Duke de Mer- 


Cardinal's nieces ſhould marry without the conſent of 
the Prince of Conde; that the admiralſhip ſhould remain 


ſhould be given away without his concurrence, and that 


firſt approved of the appoigtments. Two copies were 
made of this treaty, which were ſigned by the Queen, 
the Prince of Conde, and Cardinal Mazarin; one of 
which copies was delivered to his Highneſs, and the 


in one particular, reſpecting that party, which was whe- 
between him and the Duke of Orleans, he might depend 
on the Frondeurs joining with him, To this the Prefi- 


dent replied, that they were fo nearly related, that he 
But, the 


on himſelf, but that he would go and conſult the Fron- 
deurs on the ſubject, and would return immediately to 

The Frondeurs, after duly deliberating on the mat- 
of Conde to adjuſt his differences with the Cardinal 
whenever he could, in the ſmalleſt degree, advantage 
they were induced to believe that this propofition was 


Duke of Orleans, with whom they were upon very good 
terms. They determined, therefore, not to ſacrifice 
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neſs an anſwer, in the mildeſt, and, at the ſame time, 


the moſt undeciſive terms poſſible ; and which was that 
all the Frondexrs were of the ſame opinion with M. de 
Bellievre ; that they could not imagine, any more than 


him, that two Princes of the ſame family, ſo nearly re- 
| lated, and who, beſides, were both fo well intentioned 
towards the ſtate, could ever become foes to each other; 
and that, for their parts, they would ever contribute all 
in their power, to promote that good underſtanding be- 
tween them, ſo neceſſary to the welfare of the ſtate. The 

Prince of Conde appeared te be ſo much offended with 


this anſwer, that, totally diſregarding every other conſi- 


deration but that of his reſentment, he accommodated 


his difference with Cardinal Mazarin in the moſt public 


manner; declaring that he could put no confidence in 
| perſons who had given him plainly enough to under- 
_ Rand, that they would not, on any occaſion, unite with 


him againſt the Duke of Orleans: and thus, without 


any further ceremony, he broke through all connection 
with them. 5 ET g 
When it was ſeen that the Prince of Conde ſacrificed 
every thing to Cardinal Mazarin, after having ſo groſsly 
offended him, every one, even the molt unenlightened, 
plainly perceived that his Highneſs's ruin was inevitable. 
He was the only perſon who had any doubt of it, al- 
though, from the double copy of the treaty, of which I 
have juſt now ſpoken, and which had remained a ſecret 
between himſelf, the Queen, and the Cardinal, he 
ought to have known better than any one, to what de- 


gree he had offended that miniſter, 


Soon after the reconcilement of the Prince of Conde 


with the Cardinal, the Queen granted the Tabouret * to 


the Counteſs de Fleix, daughter of Madame de Senne- 
cey, one of her | Dames d Hinneur] ladies of honour: the 
Prince of Conti, thereupon, demanded the ſame privi- 
lege for the Princeſs de Marſillac, + as did the Duke of 


Orleans 


The word, Tabcuret, literally Genifies a loro fel or ſeat, and is 


here meant to expreſs a privilege to fit in the royal preſence, 

+ Andree de Vivonne, [Dame] Lady of the Manor of Chataigne- 
raye, Princeſs de Marfillac, and afterwards Dutcheſs de Ja Roche- 
foucault. She died in 1670. \ 


- 
23 9 th p 


lic kind cauſed an emotion in the ſtate, theſe new pre- 
tenſions were conſidered of ſuch conſequence, as to oc- 
caſion a general aſſembly of the nobility to be called, in 


Cardinal ſecretly promoted, imagining that the aſſembly 
would certainly determine _ the Duke of Orleans, 
and the Prince of Conti. 

quite otherwiſe: for, no ſooner were they aſſembled, 
than, forgetting the ſubject on which they had met, 
they began to frondize againſt the Cardinal: which cir- 
cumſtance induced him to exert himſelf ſtil] more, to 
- procure their diſſolution, than he had before done, to 

_ Cauſe them to be convoked, and the affair of the Tabonu- 

rets was ſuffered to drop. - 5 
Alter theſe aſſemblies had been diſſolved, the kingdom 
appeared to be in a kind of calm, with which few per- 


hatred, which the . had entertained againſt the 
. Cardinal, was trans 

family, to which they themſelves contributed, more than 
all their enemies. For they had, at laſt, diſcovered, that 
it was both unneceſſary and ridiculous for them to en- 


_ diſguſting, that it was impoſſible to hold any communi- 
cation with them. They, on every occaſion, affected 
ſuch contemptuous geſtures, and uſed ſuch offenſive lan- 
guage, as rendered them inſupportable to every one. In 


their behaviour, ſo much diſregard and contempt for the 
company, that it was plain to be ſeen that they took eve- 
ry method to get rid of them. Of whatever quality the 
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Orleans for Madame de Pons, “ afterwards Dutcheſs de 
Richelieu. And, as, that time, every incident of a pub- 


order to prevent their taking place: which meaſure the 


ut every thing turned out 


ſons were ſatisfied : and, by inſenſible degrees, all that 


- 


erred to the Prince of Conde and his 


deayour to obtain the affections of the people. And tis 
certain that, at that time, the Prince of Conde was 
more ambitious of gaining battles than of winning hearts. 

Both in public and private. life, their manners were fo 


the viſits which were paid them, they expreſſed, by 


perſons were, who, at any time, waited. on the Prince of 


Anne Pouſſart de Fort du Vigean, younger fiſter of the Made 

moiſelle du Vigean, ſo much celebrated for her beauty, and widow. 

of Francis-Alexander d' Albert, [Sire] Lord of the Manor of. Pons, 
She afterwards married the Duke de Richelieu. | 
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Conde, they were obliged to remain a very conſiderable 


time in the anti-chamber, before they could obtain ad- 
miſſion to him, and he, very frequently, after having de- 


tained them thus long, would diſmiſs them, without per- | 
mitting any one to ſee him. When offended, they ſet 


no bounds to their reſentment, and they were totally in- 


capable of gratitude for the ſervices which were rendered 

them. And thus they were equally hated by the court, 

the Fronde, and the people, and no one could hold any 
commerce with them. The whole kingdom impatient- 


ly brooked their bad conduct, and eſpecially their pride, 


which was exceſſive. 6 © | | 
But if the people's hatred to them was great, their 
fear was till greater. To form a proper idea of it, a 


perſon muſt have been witneſs to it. All would gladly 1 
3 been freed from them, but no one had courage 
enough to attempt the means. 1 . 


Moreover, the chiefs of the Fronda, whom neither per · 


ſecution nor the blockade had been able to depreſs, ſunk 
of themſelves, when no longer oppoſed : which circum- 
ſtance aroſe as much from the King's being preſent in the 
city, as from the neglet into which they had fallen with 
the people. Thus, judging that ſome ne ſcheme muſt 
be adopted, to revive their zeal, they determined to ſend 
the Marquis de la Boulaye, to ſpread a report through 
the city, that a deſign had been formed to aſſaſſinate the 
Duke of Beaufort, after which he was to endeavour to 
excite the people to. take arms. But this produced not 


the leaſt tumult among} the people: and the only conſe- 
22 with which it was attended, was an order from 
the court, for ſeizing the perſon of La Boulaye, who was 


obliged to conceal himſelf, to avoid impriſonment ; and 


perceiving that this defign had failed, they determined 


to try the ſucceſs of another. 


Joli, a creature of the Coadjutor's, who. was one 


of the ſyndics, nominated by the proprietors of the fund 


of the Hotel de Ville, complained to the parliament 


that an attempt had been made to aſſaſſinate him; that 


he was much wounded, and that this had happened in 


_ conſequence, ſolely, of the zeal which he had mani- 
fted. in the ſervice of the proprietors, whom the court 


had. 


r i at. At) N 


| had- endeavoured to deprive of the intereſt due to 
aſſerted was not true, thoſe of the parliament, who 
_ eſpouſed the party of the court, prevailed on the aſſem- 
| bly to order that one of their members ſhould be de- 
| wounds had been already dreſſed, and conſtantly per- 
covered the falſity of the whole affair. 
er importance, and which was attended with far more 
to the Palais Royal, as he was accuſtomed to do every 


received intelligence, that the Duke of Beaufort and 
the Coadjutor had ſtationed ſome perſons in the Place 


his return to the Hotel de Conde. 


of them adviſed the Prince to ſend his coach back with 


into the coach, and it has been aſſerted that, in the 


to ſecrete him. As the real ſlate of this tran ſaction was 


various reports which were ſpread at the time, without 


to him. The moſt current opinion was, at the time, 
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them from the fund. As it was believed that what be 


N to examine into the ſtate of his wounds; à per- 
n was accordingly ſent, but Joli declared, that his 


ſiſted in his refuſal to ſhew them to him; which diſ- 

This incident was ſucceeded by another, of Rill great- 
material conſequences. The Prince of Conde, going 
evening, was acquainted by the Cardinal that he had 
Dauphine, who were to aſſaſſinate his Highneſs, on 
M. Servine, alſo, 
ſoon afterwards, brought the Prince the ſame infor- 


mation, pretending not to know that the Cardinal had 
already made him acquainted with the matter, Both 


ſome perſon in it, in order to diſcover whether the in- 
telligence was true, and that, in the mean time, he 
ſhould continue at the Palais Royal, to wait the event. 
One of the footmen of M. de Duras was, therefore, put 


Place Dauphine, a ſhot was fired into the carriage,, 
which killed him on the ſpot. | 5 
The Frondeurs have always maintained that he re- 
ceived no hurt whatever, and that care had been taken 


never properly brought to light, and as the matter has 
always appeared very doubtful, I ſhall ſimply relate the 


pretending to give my own opinion on the ſubje& ; and 
ſhall leave every one the liberty of forming his own 
judgment, according as the circumſtances ſhall appear 


that the Prince of Conde had ſchemed this pretended. 
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without ſeeming to know that they were accuſed of be- 
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aſſaſſination, with the view of, thereby, compelling the 


leaders of the Frondeurs to quit Paris, and of getting 
the city into his own hands. What chiefly induced a 
belief that the Frondeurs were not concerned in formin 

this deſign was, that fix men on horſeback had Rationed 


_ themſelves in the Place Dauphine, at fo early an hour 


as between three and four o'clock in the- afternoon, 


and, when they were queſtioned for what purpoſe they 


came there, they replied that the Duke of Beaufort had 
ſent them. And, indeed, it is pretty plain that they 


were defirous of being taken notice of; for, otherwiſe, 


there was no neceſſity whatever for their coming thither 


ſo early, to kill the Prince of Conde, who never re- 

turned home from the Palais Royal till two hours after 
J %%%ͤͤ; 8 
On the other hand, what rendered the Frandeurs ſuſ- 
pected on this occaſion was, that, although the Duke 
of Beaufort was deemed incapable of countenaneing 
an aſſaſſination of this nature, yet the ſame opinion 
was not entertained of the Coadjutor, who did not ac- 
quaint the Duke with all his deſigns; and alſo, that it 
was ſeen that the party had of late ſet on foot ſeveral 


ſchemes, ſuch as thoſe of Joli and La Boulaye : and 


the latter was even accuſed of firing the ſhot, by which 
the footman of de Duras was killed. It did not ſeem 


probable that the Cardinal ſhould have ſought to aſſaſſi- 


nate the Prince of Conde, as he was the perſon who 


gave him the firſt intelligence of the defign : beſides, 
that he was of a very different diſpoſition from that of 
which ſome of his countrymen are ſuſpected, with re- 


gard either to revenge, or to deeds of murder or poiſon- 
ing. Another report, and which was moſt generally 


credited in the end, was that the Cardinal had forged 


this plot, with the view of rendering his Highneſs ir- 


Teconcileable with the Frongeurs, and of working his 
ruin with the greater facility, which he afterwards 
effected. | Sn | 

The Duke of Beaufort and the Coadjutor waited 


on the Prince of Conde, to compliment him on his 


eſcape from the pretended attempt to aſſaſſinate him, 


ing 
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ing parties in the deſign. But, as ſoon as he heard that 


they were coming up ſtairs, he haſtily quitted the com- 


pany, and retired into his cloſet : and, after having 


made them wait a conſiderable time, he ſent them a 


meſſage, that he could not admit them to an audience. 
Afﬀeer this he laid a public complaint againſt them before 


the parliament. The Frondeurs, not a little embarraſſed 
to find themſelves thus cloſely puſhed, and perceiving, 


moreover, that their affairs were in a very unfavourable 


| fituation at court, employed ſeveral perſons to nego- 


tiate with the Prince of Conde, but he returned the 
moſt haughty anſwers, to all the applications which 
were made to him, purporting that he was abſolutely 


determined that they ſhould retire from Paris. | 5 
The Frondeurs repreſented to him that it would be 
_ derogatory to his dignity, to perſiſt in accuſing them 


of having hired perſons to aſſaſſinate him, as they could, 
with eaſe, prove their innocence, and that la Boulaye 
was at a conſiderable diſtance from the Place Dauplfine, 


at the time when the affair happened The Prince of 
Conde, with his cuſtomary haughtineſs, replied only, 


that ſuch eclairciſſements would be of no ſignification, 
as, whether innocent or culpable, he was refolved that 
they ſhould depart the city, and that he thought them 


very impertinent thus to diſpute his commands. He 


was delighted with the idea that the Queen had not 
been able to compel them to retire from Paris, althou 
they were upon bad terms with her, and that they 
ſhould now be neceſſitated to take that ſtep, in conſe- 
quence of their diſagreement with him. 


They alſo ſent Noirmoutier and Foſſeuſe to the 


princeſs Dowager of Conde, to whom thoſe gentlemen 
had the honour to be related, in hopes that this con- 
hderation might influence her in their favour. But they 
found themſelves miſtaken, and ſhe, in the ſame tone, 
anſwered that the Duke of Beaufort and the Coadjutor 
were very inſolent, thus to perſiſt in continuing in the 
city, when it was her ſon's pleaſure that they ſhould 
retire from it. Thoſe gentlemen repreſented to her, 
that none but the King had the power to baniſh from 
the city, perſons un- convicted of any crime, particularly 
e perſons 
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perſons of the character and quality of thoſe in que- 
ſtion, and, finally, that even the Queen herſelf had per- 
mitted them to remain there. To this ſhe replied, in 
a violent rage, that there was a difference between the 
Prince of Conde and the Mazarins, and that, however 
other Princes of the blood might have ſuffered their 
commands to be diſputed, her ſon was not of that diſ- 
polition. VF 5 
The party ſent another meſſage to the Prince of 
Condé, acquainting him that they ſhould make no 
ſcruple to obey his commands, but that their honour 
required that they ſhould firſt juſtify themſelves from 
the accuſation which was brought againſt them. But 
to this they received no anſwer, and the Prince, giving 
a a looſe to his reſentment, proſecuted the affair in the 
_ parliament, againſt the Froxdeurs, with the moſt un- 
remitting ardour. * „„ 
The Duicheſs de Longueville and Marſillae rejoĩced 
in the embarraſſment to which the Frondeurs were now 
reduced : but the Duke de Longueville's ſentiments on} 
the matters were widely different, and he exerted all his 
endeavours, to prevail on the Prince of Conde to drop 
all further proſecution of the affair; becauſe that the 
Coadjutor had been very aſſiduous in cultivating his fa- 
vour, ever fince the time that the Prince of Condé 
broke through all his connections with that party, to 
re-unite himſelf with the court. And what chiefly in- 
duced the Duke to this conduct was, the great dif-|. 
agreement which ſubſiſted between him and his wife, 
and which the Coadjutor did not attempt to accom- 
modate: but, although he entertained a violent hatred: 
to her, ſhe, nevertheleſs, poſſeſſed no ſmall influence 

over him. 
The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe had, fince her return to 
France, entered into a very ſtrict commerce and con- 
nection with the Frondeurs; and that becauſe thoſe who 
are fond of cabals naturally ſeek each other. It wa! 1 
through the mean of de Laigues and Noirmoutier, with} « 
whom ſhe became acquainted in Flanders, and alſo on} |} 

occaſion of the Coadjutor's, attachment to her daughter, 

that ſhe formed theſe connections. She, therefore, be} 
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que- gan to conſider ſeriouſly of the meaſures proper to be 
d per- taken, for the execution of a deſign, which ſhe hal 
ed, in projected ſince her return, to reconcile the Frondeurs 
en the with the court againſt the Prince of Conde, for whom, 
wever. ſhe plainly perceived, Cardinal Mazarin could never 
their entertain a friendſhip. Although the Prince of Conde's 
at diſ- power was conſiderable, yet it was not ſo much fo as 
mamoſt people conjectured. It is very certain that ima- 
nce of gination muſt have had a great ſhare in rendering him 
ke no thus formidable, and that thoſe who feared him to ſuch 
,onour: a degree, muſt have been poſſeſſed with uncommon 
— . ,] Os 
„ But The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, who had been ſo long 
giving abſent in Flanders, and who was not prepoſſeſſed with 
in the this univerſal belief and dread of his power, which 
ft un- thoſe who had continued in the kingdom entertained, 
—_, | Judged more rationally of the matter. It was this, 
ejoiced alſo, which cauſed her to act againſt him with the 
re now greater reſolution, and to propoſe his impriſonment. 
ents on] After ſome previous ſteps had been taken by this lady, 
| all his! the Coadjutor came, in diſguiſe, to confer with Car- 
to drop dinal Mazarin. The Prince of Conde, having been 
hat the made acquainted with this circumſtance, took notice of 
his fa- it to the Cardinal, who ridiculed, in thetrongeit man- 
Condé ner, the Coadjutor and his cavalier's habit, his white 
rty, wo} feathers, and his crooked legs; adding that, it he ſhould : 
efly in⸗ come to him a ſecond time, fo diſguiſed, he would ſend 
eat diſ - his Highneſs word, that he might conceal himſelf in 
s wife, - ſuch a manner, as to get a fight of him, and that this 
accom} would divert him. By this means he fo effectually 
hatred! deceived the Prince, that his Highneſs entertained nat 
| the leaſt ſuſpicion whatever of the truth, and ſtill con- 
tiinued his criminal proceſs againit the Frondeurt, with · 
out any apprehenſion of the deſign Which was forming 
againſt him. 8 . 


| 


But that which moſt embarraſſed the execution. of 
this defign was, the abſolute ' neceſſity of obtaining the 
conſent of the Duke of Orleans .thereto, in quality of 
Yeutenant-general cf the regency, :. and the Duke was 


entirely 
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entirely guided by the Abbe de la Riviere, * -who ap- 
ared to be as much dependent on the Prince of Conde, | 
as if he had been his domeſtic, and that for the rea- | 
ſons which I ſhall here relate. - 1 3 
Cardinal Mazarin having promiſed la Riviere to pro- 
cure him a Cardinal's hat, although he was not at all in- 
clined to make good his promiſe, he contrived mat- 
ters ſo that the Prince of Conde ſhould demand the hat 
for the Prince of Conti. The Cardinal imagined, more- | 
over, that this would occafion a great breach between 
the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Conde : but this 
ill- judged ſtroke of policy produced a quite contrary | 
effect, to what his eminency had expected from it. 
The Prince of Condé acquainted la Riviere, that 
this deſign had been ſuggeſted to him by the Cardinal, 
who made him (the Abbe) his dupe ; that he did not ne 
at all concern himſelf about obtaining the hat for his 
brother, and that he would either diſpute it or yield it 
to him, according as the Duke of Orleans ſhould con- © 
duct himſelf towards him (the Prince:) and, as this PE 
would have been a very conſiderable preferment for la | 
' Riviere, he, from that time, conſtantly diſpoſed his | 
maſter, blindly to follow the ſentiments and the in- 
tereſts of the Prince of Conde 33 
It was neceſſary, therefore, to the. execution of the 
deſign, which had been projected againſt the Prince, 
that the influence of the favourite ſhould be totally de- 
ſtroyed; which ſeemed impoſſible to be effected, on 
account of the length of time, during which his re- 
putation with the Duke had been eſtabliſned, and that, 
from the above period, nothing was done but by his 
advice. „ 5 "= 
The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, however, was not diſ- 
couraged by all theſe difficulties. The irſt ſtep ſhe | 
took was to incite Madame þ to ſpeak againſt the Abbe, | 
whom ſhe did not like. As great as the Cardinals | 
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* Louis Barbier, Abbe de la Riviere, the chief favourite of the 4 
Duke of Orleans: ſome time before his death, he was created : 
Biſhop and Duke of Langres. | | 1 


+ Margaret de Lorraine, Dutcheſs of Orleans, fiſter of the. | 
Grand-Duke, Charles de Lorraine, She died in 1673, | 
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credit was, he dared not intermeddle in the affair, and 
ap- | I am even doubtful whether, with all the afſiduity 
de, | which each one exerted, they would have been able to 
ea- | have ſucceeded, but for the Prince of Conde himſelf, 
Who, according to his uſual cuſtom, prejudiced his 
ro- | affairs more than his enemies had done. 
in- The Duke de Richelieu“ conceived a paſſion for Ma- 
dame de Pons, although ſhe was rather ugly in her perſon 
and far from being young. She was ſo well inſtructed 
by the family of Conde, to whom ſhe communicated the 
matter, in confidence, that ſhe prevailed on the Duke 
to marry her. The nuptials were accordingly celebra- 
ted at Trie, and, immediately: afterwards, proper per- 
ſons were diſpatched to ſeize upon Havre, in the name 
olf the Duke de Richelieu: for the Dutcheſs & Aiguillon r 
ſtill kept poſſeſſion of that place in quality of guardian to 
| her nephew. a 1 5 
This event occaſioned a great diſturbance at court, but 
much leſs on account of the marriage, than on account 
| of the ſeizure of Havre, the one being of much greater 
importance than the other. On the receipt of this in - 
telligence, the court affected to propagate a report, that 
the Duke de Longueville had now made himſelf maſter of 
the whole province of Normandy ; that he intended to 
render himſelf independent there ; and that he had long 
cqnceived that deſign, although it had never once enter- 
ed his mind. To this was added, that the Prince of 
Conde had taken up his quarters in Burgundy, and that 
there were few parts of the kingdom in which he had not 
F-- — and of which he might not render himſelf 
maſter. n 
Although the Duke of Orleans ſuffered himſelf to be 
led by others, in a very great degree, yet he, neverthe- 
leſs, poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of penetration: thus 
he readily conceived that, if the whole of theſe reports 
was not true, yet ſome of them might be ſufficiently, 
founded, to prejudice his intereſts. The Frondturs af. 
terwards diſcovered to him that what emboldened the 
| * Prince 


este! Armand Wignerod, Duke de Richelieu. = 
T Mary de Wignerod, Dutcheſs d'Aiguillon, She died in 1675 
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Prince of Conde fo much in his undertakings was, a firm 
to concur in all his meaſures: and, perceiving that this 
_ diſcourſe began to diſguſt him againſt his favourite, they 
continued to repreſent the Abbe's conduct in ſuch a 
light, that they, at length, effected his ruin. They af- 
| terwards ſhewed the Duke of Orleans a copy of the la 
treaty between the court and the Prince of Conde, who 
had, in a manner, forced Cardinal Mazarin to ſubſcribe 
his conſent to it, and which was totally deſtructive of the 
privileges and authority annexed to the office of lieute 

nant · general of the kingdom: which confirmed the Duke 
in his determination to conſent to the impriſonment « 

the Prince of Conde. „„ 
The Dutcheſs d' Aiguillon was the firſt perſon whe 
had the courage to propole this meaſure, and the Coad 
Jutor, afterwards, negotiated the affair with the Dutcheſt 
de Chevreuſe, without admitting the firſt mentioned la- 
dy to have any ſhare whatever in it, 5 


feſted a ſtrong ſenſe of the pretended attempt on the 
Prince of Conde's life, and a great readineſs to aſſiſt hin 
in obtaining juſtice : but the Duke of Orleans, far frot 
ſhewing the ſame diſpoſition, and from giving his attend 
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tended to be taken ſuddenly ill, and returned home 
On the next day he ſent a meſſage to the parliament 
acquainting them that he could no longer attend theif 
aſſemblies, on account of his illneſs. The Prince of 
Condé, perceiving this alteration, reproached la Ri. 


1 
1 


ence with his maſter. 


and, with this vizw, he perſuaded the Marquis de Jar 
zay, that her Majeſty entertained a particular regard fot 


perſuaſion that La Riviere would engage him. (the Bale ſho! 


The Queen and Cardinal Mazarin conſtantly mani 


ance at the Palais, as he had at firſt done, having ond 
day gone up the ſteps as far as the Holy Chapel, prey 


viere on the ſubjet, who made the belt excuſes be 
could, but without confeſſing that he had loſt all influ; 


The brince of Condé, imagining that he had render} 
ed Cardinal Mazarin totally contemptible, was defirow} 
of expoling the Queen, alſo, to ridicule, from an opint} 
on that every one would, in conſequence, abandon her 


him, that he ought to purſue his good fortune, aw in 
| Eo Pan ory} 
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Balg ſhort, he ſaid ſo much to him on the ſubject, that he 
that this 3 on him to make a declaration of love to that 


* the laſ with a good opinion of his perſon and accompliſhments, 
de, who ind ſo deſirous of making his court to the Prince of 
ubſcribs Conde, could have been capable of ſuch an action, and 
ve of the in which his vanity, and his blind confidence in the 
f lieute. Prince, could, alone, have made him hope for ſucceſs : 
he Duke for, in other reſpects, he was a man of ſenſe and merit. 
ment of But it is plain that the Prince of Conde availed himſelf, 


ſon whe him, in order to ſacrifice him to his intereſts, and that 


e Coad, the infatuation of Jarzay prevented his diſcovering the - 


Dutcheſs deſign and artifice of the Prince of Conde. 
ned l. When the Queen had read Jarzay's letter, ſhe con- 


y mani extravagant action, and that it would be more proper to 
on the diſmiſs him from the court on ſome other pretext, than to 
Gt hin fuffer this affair to occafion any diſturbance. But, when ſhe 
far fron learnt that the whole was a contrivance of the Prince of 
attend Conde's, and that he made A jeſt of the affair on all oc- 
ing ons caſions, even to converting it into a ſubject of table-talk 
el, pres in his debauches, ſhe became ſo enraged, that ſhe gave 
| home: orders that Jarzay ſhould be publicly prohibited from 
jiament ever appearing in her preſence in future. 
The Prince of Conde, with that haughtineſs of which 
he never could abate a tittle with any one whatſoever, 
came to Cardinal Mazarin, and told him that he was 
abſolutely determined that the Queen ſhould admit Jar- 
Zay to ſce her that very day. It was in vain that the 
Cardinal repreſented to him that, after receiving ſuch an 
tender inſult, the woman of the loweſt rank whatever would 
never be prevailed on to act in that manner: his High- 
neſs replied only, according to his uſual cuſtom at that 
time, that it muit be ſo nevertheleſs, ſeeing that it was 
his pleaſure. The Queen was, therefore, compelled to 
receive Jarzay, but the Prince's audacity only ſerved to 
haſten his impriſonment; the court having been more 
writated by this circumſtance, than by all that his High- 
neſs had done or attempted before that time. * | 
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The Prince of Conds, continuing thus, as uſual, to | 
_ affront the Queen, to inſult Cardinal Mazarin, and to 


carry matters to the laſt extremities againſt the Frondeurs, 


ſeemed tolive, nevertheleſs, in as much ſecurity, as if his | 
conduct had not been, in the leaſt, calculated to create 
himſelf enemies, and as if he had had nothing to fear. | 
From hence it is very apparent, that moſt great Princes, | 
and even thoſe who, in the ſequel of their lives, exhibit | 


the ſtrongeſt marks of moderation and wiſdom in their 
conduct, are as much infatuated with the notion of their 
being feared, as beautiful women, or thoſe who fancy 


themſelves ſuch, are ſelf-perſuaded of the univerſal pow- | 
er of their charms, and that it is as difficult to undeceive | 


the one as the other. Ws | 

What ought ſtill more to have alarmed the Prince of 
Conde was, that, in the informations againſt thoſe who 
were accuſed of being concerned in the attempt to aſſaſ- 


ſinate him, the name of that worthy man Brouſſel was 


included: and, as his character ſet him above even the 
ſuſpicion of ſuch a deſign, it was eaſy to perceive, that 


this had been done with no other view, than to render 


his Highveſs compleatly odious to the people, who ſtill 
adored that old man. | 5 | ; 


- 


All thele circumſtances created ſuch apprehenſions in 
the minds of thoſe who were attached to the houſe of 


Conde, that many perſons made the ſtrongeſt repreſen- 
tations thereon to his Highneſs. But their advice was ſo 
ill received that, upon the ſeventeenth time of the mat- 
ter's being mentioned to him, he obſerved, that that was 
the ſeventeenth fooliſh thing which had been ſaid to him 


that day, on the ſame ſubject. One leſs perſuaded, than | 
the Prince was, of his power and influence, would cer- | 
tainly have conſidered the affair in a different light, and | 
have made ſome ſerious reflections, to his advantage, on | 


What had been ſo frequently ſuggeſted to him. 


A perſon had been taken, at ſome diſtance from Paris, 
whoſe name was Coutures, who, it was pretended, had 


been concerned in the intended aſſaſſination of the Prince 
of Conde; and it was determined to bring him into the 
city through the gate de Richelieu. 


- acquainted the Prince, that he had received W 1 


* 


. 


* "IPO 


Cardinal Mazarin 
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that the Frondeurs propoſed to reſcue the priſoner, leſt 
be ſhould witneſs againſt them; that it would, there- 
fore, be neceſſary to ſtation an armed force at that gate, 
in order to prevent the execution of their deſign ; and 


that, as it was his Highneſs's concern, it was proper that 


his troops ſhould be employed on that ſervice, as the 


Queen could not always appear openly in his defence. 
The Prince of Conde fell into the ſnare, and, judging 


ö that the affair would be better conducted by the King's 


troops, inſiſted that they ſnould be employed for that 

urpoſe. 
— muſt then give them orders to obey whatever com- 
mands they ſhould receive on the occafion : to which 


the Prince conſented, and which he executed but too 
exactly: for the command which they received was to 
conduct him, as a priſoner, to the foreſt of Vincennes. 


Bat, as the defign of ſeizing the Prince's perſon could 


not be executed without the conſent of the Frongeurs, 
the court was compelled to treat with them: and, al- 


though embarraſſed with the criminal proceſs, which 
was carrying on againſt them, they, nevertheleſs, forced 


the Cardinal to purchaſe their acquieſcence at a pretty 

high price. po „FCC T0 
With reſpect to the Coadjutor, the greater his intereſt 

was with the court, the more he endeavoured to conceal 


it, However, he would not reject the offers of two go- 
vern ments for his friends, who were to be reſponſible 


for the concurrence of the party. Laigues was promi- 
| poſt in the houſhold of the Duke of Anjou, when 


ſed a 


it ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the ſeals were to be given 
to M. de Chateauneuf, and a military command to ſome 
one of the Fronde, who ſhould be afterwards fixed on. 


It was judged improper to truſt a ſecret of ſuch im- 


portance to a man of the character of the Duke of Beau- 


fort; beſides, it was feared that he would reveal it to 
ſome of the female ſex: but, as nothing could be ef- 


fected without his concurrence, the Coadjutor declared 


that it was abſolutely neceſſary to inform him of the 
9 5 „ 4 


® Philip de France, the King's brother, afterwards Duke of Or- 
leans, He died ſuddenly, at Saint Cloud, in 1701. = 


On which the Cardinal replied, that his High- : 
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matter, and that he would contrive the means of ac- | 
quainting him with it, without any riſque. For the 
ſame reaſon alſo, of the neceſſity of his concurrence in | 
the deſign, a ſtipulation was made, that the reverſion of 
the admiralſhip ſhould be granted to him, together with 
a conſiderable penſion, which he ſhould enjoy till he 
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ed with the deſign; upon which the Coadjutor, feign- 
be expedient, aſſured him that he would go immediate- 
bad even been taken to leave the Marquis de Laigues 


was he deemed of keeping the leaſt ſetret whatever. 


taken into cuſtody, and that, this being effected, it would! 


ſhould come into poſſeſſion of the above poſt, that is to 


ſay, after the death of his brother, to whom it had been 
given. The Coadjutor repreſented io him, in a circum- | 
ſtantial manner, the ſituation to which their party was | 
reduced, by the 3 and violent conduct of the 
| e afterwards told him that he had 
had thoughts of propoſing the ſeizure of the Prince's 
perſon to Cardinal Mazarin, who he knew entertained | 
a ſtrong averſion to him: but, at the ſame time, he gave 
the Duke to underſtand, that he ſhould think no more 
of that deſign, unleſs he ſhould teſtify his approbation of 
It; according to his uſual manner of proceeding with 
that nobleman, which was conſtantly to make him be- 
| Heve that he never undertook any meaſure but by his 
advice, although, in fact, he was accuſtomed to lead 


Prince of Conde. 


him like a child. : | 
The Duke of Beaufort expreſſed himſelf highly pleaſ-} 


ing to adopt it merely becauſe the Duke judged it to 


iy about the execution of- it. This affair had been firſt} 
communicated to him in his coach, and the precaution} 


with him, who never quitted him, and who accompa- 
nied him up and down the ſtreets, without ſuffering him 


to alight from his carriage, to go into any houſe, leſt he 
ſhould reveal this negotiation to any one; ſo incapable} 


Ihe Coadjutor, after ſome time, retui ned to acquaint 
him with his ſucceſs: he aſſured him that, in pur- 


ſuance of his advice, he had negotiated matters ſo effec} 


tually, that, in leſs than an hour, the Princes would. 


be neceſſary that he ſhould ſhew himſelf in the ſtreets, in 
order to encourage the people by his preſence. 


; 


the} 


| no further uſeful to him; and, therefo 


ects, in 


Ithough| 


, 
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M Although this negotiation was very quickly concluded, | 


conſidering the importance of the affair, yet he made no 
doubt of the reality of it, placing an. implicit confidence 
in what was told him, and not being, moreover, of a 
character to examine into matters ſo very ſcrupulouſly. 


But, when common fame had made him acquainted - 


with the manner in which this treaty had been conclud. 
ed, he could not brook the having been thus duped : and, 


| as he was more addicted to vanity than to a regard for 
his intereſt, even the reverficn of the admiralſhip could 
not appeaſe his reſentment. 


From this time, he con- 
ducted himſelf with great coolneſs towards the Coadjutor, 
who, on his fide, 


ing any further attempts to render him 


ment of the character of a good courtier, and it began to 
appear, that his pretenſions to ſincerity and probity were 


not altogether ſo well founded, nor eſtabliſhed, as he had 
| endeavoured to perſuade the world. | | 


But to return to the impriſonment of the Princes : * 


they all three came, as uſual, together to the council; 
and, that the Duke de Longueville might not fail of at- 
tending alſo, and that he might be detained a priſoner 
at the {ame time with the two others, a promiſe was made 


him, that the reverſion of the poſt of the King's lieute- 


nant of Upper Normandy ſhould be granted him, he 
having long ſolicited it for the ſon of De Beuvron. F 


Many of their friends had adviſed them never to go all 


| three together to the council; but they deſpiſed this cau- 
| tion, as alſo many others, of a ſimilar nature, which had 


been given them, both before and at the time of their 
impriſonment. „ 


The 
® On the 18th of January 1650. 


+ M. d' Harcourt, Marquis de Beuvron. He was the father of 
the Marſhal d' Harcourt, captain of the body guards, 


ave himſelf no great concern about 
ed him, and even totally abandoned him in the end, from 
a a perſuaſion that he would never be able to effect a re- 
conciliation with the court. But the Duke himſelf, on 
the preſumption that he had made his peace with the 
court, imagined that the favour of the people would be 
re without mak- 

elf, or to appear 

popular, he now directed all his aims towards the attain- 
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The Queen obliged them to go, on that day, to the 


council before her; and, as they entered the gallery in 


which it was held, they were put under arreſt. "They 
were all three conducted down the back ſtairs; and were 
conveyed in De Guitaut's “ coach, under an eſcort com- 
manded by Mioſſans, f to the caſtle of Vincennes. 


This event cauſed fo great and fo univerſal a joy 
c 


throughout the whole kingdom of France, over which 
the news of. it was quickly ſpread, that there was not 
one, even of the loweſt of the citizens, who did not make 


a bonfire, on the occaſion, before his door; not to men- 


tion theſe which were OY made in every quarter of 


the city of Paris. 


7 * Francis a Comminges de Cuitsut, 10 of the Queen- mo- 
ther's guards, . 

I Czfar-Phabus d' Albret, Count de Mioſſans, a Marſhal of : 
5 — He died in —— | | 


' END or PART FIRST. 
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Tus Dutcheſs de Longueville, whom it had been 
propoſed to ſeize, at the ſame time that the Princes 
panie 
attempt ſomething in favour of the priſoners. But, 
inſtead of meeting with any ſucceſs in their deſign, all 
the people of that province, who, the year before, had 
declared themſelves in favour of the Duke de Longue- 
ville, immediately upon his appearing amongſt them, 


have been imagined that they had never heard their 


they then were, went from thence to Dieppe, at which 


very ſhort time; conſtantly perſuading herſelf, that 


the place: the remembrance of the great credit which 


1 * M O 


| 0 7 THE 
PART ras SECOND. 


were = under arreſt, fled into Normandy, “ accom- 
by Mademoiſelle de Longueville, + in order to 


received them with ſo much coolneſs, that it might 


names mentioned before. So that theſe two Princeſſes, 
finding that nothing was to be done at Rouen, where 


place the Dutcheſs de Longueville obſtinately perſiſted 
in remaining, although ſhe received poſitive aſſurances, 
that the court had determined to remove thither in a 


this intelligence was given her with the ſole view of 
alarming her tears, and of obliging her to retire from 


ſhe had formerly poſſeſſed there, ſtill operating ſo power- 
fully on her mind, „„ 


Vor. II. M . Her 


* In the year 1650. 5 . | 

+ Mary d'Orleans, daughter of Henry d'Orleans, Duke de Lon- 
gueville, by his firſt wife, Louiſa de Bourbon, eldeſt daughter of 
Charles, Count de Soiſſons. This Princeſs was married to Henry 
de Savoy, Duke de Nemours: ſhe died in 1707 | 


did; and who was, beſides, 
preſence could not be of the leaſt benefit to her father's 
affairs, demanded leave of the Dutcheſs to return to 
Paris: which requeſt ſhe did not grant without great 
reluctance. But, as ſhe was not in a condition to en- 
force obedience to her commands, ſhe dared not refuſe 
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Her daughter-in-law, who was not altogether ſo 
much prepoſſeſſed as herſelf with the notion of this 
great power and influence, and who, moreover, did 
not think it becoming the dignity of a perſon of her 
rank, thus to wander about from place to place, even 
had ſhe not loved a life of * to the degree ſhe 


ully convinced that her 


her daughter- in- law this permiſſion, and Mademoiſelle 


de Longueville accordingly left her, very little affected 
with the uneaſineſs which ſhe perceived her departure 


gave her. = - VV 
The Queen, then, came into Normandy, contrary 


to the expectation of the Dutcheſs de Longueville, "=o 
Who was obliged, in conſequence, to withdraw her- 


{elf from thence, in the beſt manner ſhe could. 


She had, at firſt, determined to effect her retreat by 
ſea, but, the wind proving contrary, ſhe narrowly 
eſcaped being drowned : not to mention that the in- 


babitants of Dieppe, who enjoy very extenſive pri- 


vileges, which they were fearful of loſing, threatened 


to cauſe their ſailors to throw her over-board into the 
ſea. 3 8 


It is ſaid that thoſe, by whom ſhe was guided in 

her conduct at this time, adviſed her to continue thus 
long at Dieppe, for the ſole purpoſe of deceiving her. 
She was obliged to remain ſome time longer in the 


province, wandering about, and in diſguiſe, before ſhe 
could find an opportunity of embarking ; at length ſhe 


retired into Holland, from whence ſhe returned to 
Stenai, of which place the Prince of Conde was go- 
vernor. M. de Turenne fled thither alſo, accompanied 
by la Mouſſaye, and ſeveral other partizans of the 


Princes. 


The princeſs Dowa er, mother of the Prince of 
Condé, wasexiled to Chantilly, as was alſo her daugh- 


ter-in-law : * but the latter did not continue there long. 


The 
* Clair de Ma'llc, Dutcheſs of Bronſac, and Princeſs of Conde. 
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The adherents of the Prince of Condé, after the King 
had been in Normandy and Burgundy, prevailed on her 
Highneſs to repair to Guienne, whither the Prince, her 


ſon, and the Duke de Bouillon and de la Rochefoucault 


accompanied her; and, immediately upon her arrival, 
the whole province declared in favour of the Princes. 


But in Normandy it was otherwiſe ; for, as ſoon as the 
court appeared in that province, all thoſe places of 
which the Duke de Longueville was governor, ſurren- 


dered to the King, and the Duke de Richelieu yielded 
up the poſſeſſion of Havre to his aunt, the Dutcheſs 
d'Aiguillon. 


The court then went into Burgundy, where all thoſe 


Places which belonged to the Prince of Conde, al- 
though with ſome greater degree of reſiſtance, ſur- 
rendered in lil.e manner. The court next repaired to 


Guienne, where they met with till leſs oppoſition than 


in Burgundy. The parliament, alſo, of that province 
accommodated matters with the court, on this occaſion. 
The Princeſs of Conde, accompanied by the Prince, 
ber ſon, and all the other perſons who had attended 
yl boy thither, were permitted to retire to heir reſpective 
eltates, | 


The princeſs Dowager of Conde was adviſed to at- 
tend at the Palais, at the Mercuriale of the parlia- 
ment, in order to try whether ſhe could incite them to 
take ſome ſtep in favour of the Princes ; and ſhe fo to- 
tally loſt fight both of her dignity and of her natural 

2 and ran ſo far into the oppoſite extreme, 
that ſhe even debaſed herſelf ſo much, as to tell the 
Coadjutor and the Duke of Beaufort, who commonly 
attended on thoſe occaſions, that, as they did her 
children the honour to acknqwledge them for their 
relations, ſhe hoped they would take pity on their 


+ unhappy condition.” Bur thoſe gentlemen were not 


at all affected by this action; and the uncommon mean- 


M2 85 oh 


* M. de Marfillac now took that title, in conſequence of the 
death of his father, which happened juſt at this time. 53 

+ This term ſignifies a particular aſſembly ot the parli:ment, 
at which the firſt pieficent delivers an haraague to the members 


| preſent. 


having lived on ſuch friendly terms with the 
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neſs of it ſerved only to diſguſt them, as it did all thoſe 
who were preſent at the time, 


Had that Princeſs made her application ſome months 


later, 'tis poſſible ſhe might have found the parliament 
in a better d iſpoſition towards her children; but ſhe 
came at the very time when their reſentment againſt 


the Princes was at its greateſt height. It was owing, 


therefore, to the unſeaſonableneſs of her application 


that ſhe ſucceeded ſo ill, and that ſhe received a freſh 


order from the court to return to Chantilly, 


A few days after the impriſonment of the Prince of - 


Conde, all che Frondeurs, who had been accuſed of the 
deſign to afſlaſſinate him, were exculpated from the 
charge in the parliament, It appears that this was 
done both becauſe they were, in fact, not guilty, and, 

alſo, as the Queen had iſſued orders for that purpoſe. 


The firſt prefident, Mole, * who was no friend to 


the party, could not refrain from telling them that 
the impriſonment. of the Princes was an excellent 


argument to prove their innocence, The 8 


uke 
de Longueville, and having received ſo many obli- 


gations trom that nobleman, was ſo much aſhamed 
of having contributed to his impriſonment, that he 
uſed all his endeavours, to induce a belief that he had 


not known any thing of the intention; and when 
Mademoiſelle de Longueville returned to Paris, in her 
way to the place to which ſhe had been exiled, he paid 


her a viſit, purpoſely to aſſure her that the Cardinal had 


deceived him on the occaſion, having given him a 
poſitive promiſe, that her father ſhould be detained in 
carfinement but for a few days only, after which he 
ſhould be ſet at liberty on his parole. 

But the court held a very different language on the 
ſabject; declaring that it never was intended, at firſt, 


to ſeize the perſon of the Duke de Longueville; 3 but 
that the Coadjutor had ſuggeſted that that Prince would 


be diſhonoured, if he ſhould not be put under arreſt at 
the 


Matthew Mole, firſt preſident of the parliament and keeper 
of the ſeals : he died 1 in 16 56. 


vinces, whither the court had repaired, as has been 
already mentioned, began to give himſelf little con- 
cern about the Frondeurs. The firſt perſon who found 
_ himſelf neglected was the Duke of Beaufort, who was, 
alſo, the firſt to liſten to the propoſals for an a:com- 
modation with the Princes, 1 


contributed to their impriſonment, ſeeing that it was 
univerſally known that the whole affair was concealed 
from him with all poſſible caution. „„ 
This was done with the double view of incenſing 
ing manifeſted ſo little confidence in him, and, alſo, of 


any reſentment againſt him on the occaſion. ; £ 


entered into a treaty with the Spaniards, who engaged 


enable him to undertake ſome enterprize in favour of 


poſſeſſion of the city of Stenai, the Princes party re- 


Marſhal de la Mothe. But, when the friends of the 
they determined againſt that _ through fear, leſt 


determined that, as ſoon as the troops ſhould have en- 
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the ſame time with his brothers-in-law, that he (the 
Coadjutor) had even urged the matter very ſtrongly, ob- 
ſerving that it would be abſolutely expedient to pre- 
ſerve * Duke's honour; and that this was the ſole 
proof which he had given of his friendſhip for him. 
Cardinal Mazarin, who never granted any favour, 
but when influenced thereto by his fears, deriving 
freſh courage from the ſubmiſſion of the three pro- 


They, on their part, aſked him why he would have 


him to the utmoſt againſt the reſt of his party, for bav- 
inſinuating to him that the Princes could not entertain 


During this time, the Dutcheſs de Longueville, who 
was at Stenai, at which place was M. de 'Turenne alfo, 


to furniſn M. de Turenne with a body of troops, to 
the Princes, in conſideration of which they were put in 
taining only the citadel, 

It was alſo propoled to march a body of troops into 
Normandy, which were to be commanded by the 
Prince of Conde had maturely conſidered the affair, 
it ſhould be productive of the enlargement of the Duke 
de Longueville, alone, againſt whom their former diſ- 


contents began to revive, and that this might be pre- 
judicial to the intereſts of the other Princes. It had been 


tered 
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tered Normandy, the Count d'Harcourt, who acted 
there in quality of governor, ſhould be ſeized, in order 
to ſtrike the greater terror. The Dutcheſs de Lon- 
gueville and the Marchioneſs de Flavacourt, had concert- 
ed all the neceſſary meaſures for the execution of this 

enterprize, of which the Count having received ſome 
informacion, he complained bitterly of the conduct of 
thoſe ladies on the occaſion : but they affected to treat 


| his ſuſpicions with ſo much ridicule, that, every one fol- 


lowing their example, he was obliged to be filent on the 


matter, although he was fully perſuaded of the reality 


of their deſign againſt him. 


The Coadjutor found, too late, that he had no 
chance whatever of effecting his accommodation with 
the court. Moſt of the articles of his treaty ſtill re- 
mained unexecuted. It is true, that the government of 
Mount Olympus had been given to Noirmoutier ; but 
there was no further talk of the other government, which 
had been promiſed him, (the Coadjutor) nor of the 
title of Duke, which was to have been conferred on one 


of his friends, although the people of Paris had approved 


of that prelate's reconcilement with Cardinal Mazarin: 
becauſe they found themſelves, thereby, delivered from 
the Prince of Conde, whom they hated ſtill more than 


the Cardinal. | 


But as the people are naturally very wavering in their - 


opinions, thoſe of Paris, although they had approved, 
at firſt, of this reconciliation between the Coadjutor and 


Cardinal Mazarin, afterwards became very averſe to the 


connection which ſubſiſted between theſe two men; 
and their hatred to the miniſter now returned, with 

reater force than ever, whilſt their antipathy to the 
Prince of Conde was conſiderably diminiſhed, by the 


minds. 


The Coadjutor, therefore, now perceived, not only 


that it was very unlikely that he ſhould obtain any 


thing from Cardinal Mazarin, but alſo that his ſole 
dependance for the ſecurity of his perſon was on the 


Duke of Orleans, with whom he had become a great 
favourite, ſince the diſgrace of the Abbe de la Riviere. 
. He 


pity which his impriſonment had created in their 


— — 


were ſituated too near at the caſtle of Vincennes, had 
already obtained the Duke's conſent to their removal to 
Marcouſſi, which was at a greater diſtance from Paris ;- 


very faſt, it not being ſo eaſy for the Duke to make 
_ himſelf maſter of their perſons whilſt they ſhould conti- 


— — - ware tone 


out much difficulty: particularly during the King's ab- 
ſence from Paris, But he choſe rather that they ſhould 


_ tual. The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, who appeared to 
be totally devoted to the ſervice of the court, and who 


dertooł to 5 him to comply with what the Queen 


ture, and they reſumed their negotiations, both with the 
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| He exerted all his ſkill to improve this advantage, 
and, as he could not expect to poſſeſs any conſequence 


in the ſtate, but what he ſhould deiive from his connec- 


tions with the Duke of Orleans, it was for his intereſt 
that that Prince ſhould obtain all poſſible influence with 


his party. He, therefore, ſuggeſted to him the deſign 
of getting the three Princes into his hands, and ct 
cauſing them to be removed to the Baſtile. 


The court having foreſeen this incident, previous to 
their journey to Guyenne, and judging that the Princes 


and this under the pretext that M. de Turenne advanced 


nue at Marcouſſi; although, had he been "inclined to | 


attempt it with vigour, he might have effected it avith- 


be removed to the Baſtile with the conſent of the court. 


This propoſal greatly embarraſſed the court and the | 


miniſter, and they exerted all their endeavours, to in- 
duce him to relinquiſh the intention, both by letters 
and by the agency of ſuch of the nriniſters as had re- 
mained at Paris. But all their attempts proved ineffec- 


had ſome influence over the Duke of Orleans, alſo un- 


required of him: but ſhe was equally unſucceſsful with 
the reſt. * 


The friends of the Princes were not idle at this Junc- 


court and with the Fronde; and, perceiving that a Tup- 
ture was likely to enſue between theſe two parties, they 
would have preferred a connection with the court. But, 
after they had put in practice every method which they 
could deviſe, even to the propoſing a match between the 
Prince of Conde and one of the Cardinal's nieces, they 
perceived, with infinite regret, that nothing was to be 
EN Y effected 
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effected on that ſide. They, therefore, now totally con- 
fined themſelves to their negotiation with the Fronde, 
and in this too they met with better ſucceſs. 
The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe liſtened with pleaſure to 

the propoſal which was made to her, of the marriage of 
the Prince of Conti with her daughter. Madame de 
Rhodes was the perſon who firſt led her to eſpouſe the 


intereſts of the Prince of Conde, by giving her hopes of 


being able to accompliſh this marriage, founded on the 


advantage which that Prince would himſelf derive there- 


from: and it was by this ſame argument that ſhe re- 
moved the Dutcheſs's objections, reſpeQing his known 
diſregard to his engagements, by repreſenting to her 
that, if ſhe could not truſt to his promiſes, ſhe ought, at 
leaſt, to place a confidence in that peculiar —— anti 
which he ever manifeſted for his own intereſts. . 
Immediately upon the impriſonment of the Princes, 


Madame de Rhodes had waited on the princeſs Dowager 
of Conde, and had promiſed her that ſhe would render 


her ſons ſome conſiderable ſervice: which it was eaſy 
for her to do, becauſe M. de Chateauneuf entertained a 
paſſion for her, and, as the natural daughter of the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine, ſhe was a niece of the Dutcheſs de 
Chevreuſe, with whom ſhe was very cloſely connected. 
M. de Rhodes, whoſe widow ſhe was, had always been 
ſtrongly attached to the houſe of Condé: but, excluſive 
of this circumftance, ſhe had contracted ſuch a fondneſs 
for political intrigues and cabals, that ſhe ruſhed head- 
long into them, without giving herſelf much concern 
about their tendency, not to mention, alſo, the affecti- 
on, which ſhe herſelf bore to the family of Conde. For 
theſe reaſons, it will eafily be conceived that ſhe eager- 
ly ſought to acquit herſelf of her promiſes to the prin- 
ceſs Dowager. As the Coadjutor was doubtful what 
his ſituation might be upon the return of the court to 
Paris, he a ſo readily entered into a negctiation with the 
—B 1 5 
In the mean time, the court returned to Fontain- 
bleau, whither the Duke of Orleans went to pay his 
compliments to their Majeſties. In ſpite of all the pro- 
miſes which he had made · before his departure, and al - 
e . though 
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though he had manifeſted the utmoſt eagerneſs to get the 
Princes into his hands, no ſooner had the Queen ſaid a 
few words to him on the ſubject, than he conſented, 
through his natural want of reſolution, that they ſhould 
be conducted to Havre. 5 
The court openly boaſted that, upon the Queen's re- 
turn to Paris, it would be an eaſy matter to ſeize the 
perſons of the Frondeurs, even in the very markets. 


When it was known that the Princes were to be re- 


moved to Havre, this circumſtance gave many perſons - 


5 3 concern. The Princes party were reduced there- 

by, to the utmoſt deſpair, having no longer the leaſt 
hopes of their reſtoration to liberty; and the Frondeurs, 
on their ſide, perceiving the authority of Cardinal Ma- 
Zarin thus augmented, as well by the impriſonment of 


the Princes, who were now abſolutely in his power, as 


by the irreſolution of the Duke of Orleans, who was 
their ſole ſupport, they judged their ruin to be inevita - 
ble; and, having learnt what was ſaid at court, of the 


facility with which their perſons might be ſeized, as 85 


mentioned above, they made all poſſible haſte to con- 
clude their treaty with the Princes. „%%% 
As thoſe who negotiated on behalf of the Princes were 
not very ſcrupulous, they did not heſitate to propoſe to 
the Dutcheſs de Montbazon,“ for whom the Duke of 
Beaufort entertained a paſſion, and who governed him, 


a match between the Prince of Conti and her daughter, 


notwithſtanding that ſhe was promiſed to another per- 
ſon, and that the Priace was already engaged to Made- 
moiſelle de Chevreuſe, But the Dutcheſs de Montba- 
zon would not accept of this propoſal, and they hit up- 
on another, which proved more agreeable to her; which 
was to procure for her the ſum of one hundred thouſand 
crowns, of which they engaged that the court ſhould pay 
her eighty thouſand, which was due to her for arrears of 
ſalary to her late huſband, and that the remainder ſhould 
be paid her by the Princes. %% a, 
This article formed a ſeparate treaty ; becauſe the 
Dutcheſs did not chuſe that it ſhould' come to the know- 
| Ms; _ledge 


r Mademoiſelle de Rohan, Princeſs de Guemene, Dutcheſs de 
Montbazon, daughter of Peter de Rohan, Count de Vertuss 


defence, they now adjuſted their 
that neither of them poſſeſſed any credit in the city fo 
long as they continued at variance. 8 


5 gal. 
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| ledge of the reſt of the Fronde; and this treaty was con- 


cluded and ſigned ſome months before that of the party 


in general, and which laſt was never figned by the 
Dutcheſs de Montbazon. | 
Although the Duke of Beaufort and. the Coadjutor 


bore no good will to each other, yet, perceiving the ne- 
ceſſity that there was for their uniting in their common 
1 becauſe 


The Princes friends were aſſiduous in their endeavours 


to ſerve them on this occaſion: nothing was negleed 
which could tend to procure them their liberty, although 


there was little probability of ſucceſs. 
The principal perſon who appeared in this negotia- 


tion was the princeſs Palatine, * the wife of Edward, 
prince Palatine, who had never made any conſpicuous 
figure in the world till now. She had even been in- 


volved in ſeveral affairs of rather a diſagreeable nature, 


but ſhe poſſeſſed ſuch a genius, and fo particular a ta- 
| lent for political intrigues, that no one ſucceeded ſo 
well in them as ſhe did. / | 


The Duke de Nemours f alſo entered into theſe ne- 
gotiations : but he was diſtinguiſhed rather by his pro- 
bity, politeneſs, and by the agreeableneſs of his manners, 
than by his abilities. He ſided with the Princes, be- 


cauſe, a ſhort time before their impriſonment, being 


diſſatisſied with the Cardinal's conduct, he had repre- 
hended him in very ſevere terms. Upon which it was 
obſerved to him, that he was very unfortunate not to 
have received any favour from his eminency after this, 
and that he was the only perſon who had ever offended 
him without being rewarded, 9 5 
Fa The 


Anne de Gonzague de Mantua, wife of Edward, prince Pala. 
tine Ay died a convert to the Roman Catholic religion, at Paris, 
in 1663. | 15 i 

Charles- Amadeus de Savoy, Duke de Nemours, who was kill- 
ed in a duel, by the Duke of Beaufort, in 1652. He was the father 
of Mary-Jane Baptiſt de Nemours, afterwards Dutcheſs of Savoy, 
and of Mary-Frai.coiſe-Elizabeth d' Aumale, fince Queen vf Portu- 
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The Duke de Ia Rochefoucault alſo, with great un- 
willingneſs, commenced a negotiation with the Froz= 


deurs, but there was no reſiſting the torrent. The trea- 


between the Princes and the Fronde was kept very 


| ſecret, and ſtill more ſo was that particular article of the 
marriage of Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe * with the 
Prince of Conti. The utmoſt precaution was taken 
that the Duke of Beaufort, eſpecially, ſhould not come 
to the knowledge of it, according to his uſual fate in 
every affair in which he was at any time engaged. 


In order to effe& this point, it was agreed, that the 


Duke de Nemours, his brother-in-law, ſhould read the 


treaty aloud, and that thoſe paſſages which he was to 
omit reading, being ſuch as the Duke of Beaufort was 


not to be made acquainted with, ſhould be marked 


with a pencil; which circumſtance firſt gave riſe to the 


- unhappy affair, which afterwards enſued between them, 
and of 


which further mention will be made in the ſe- 


quel. 8 55 
The Duke of Orleans became a party in this treaty, 
in which Mademoiſelle de Valois, f his third daughter, 


was granted in marriage to the Duke of Enguien. The 
Coadjutor required that the Prince of Conde ſhould uſe 


his influence, to procure his advancement to the Cardi- 
_ nalſhip : for every one treated with this Prince in a 


manner, as if they had imagined him to be on the point 
of becoming King of France, being fully perſuaded that, 
no ſooner ſhould he obtain his liberty, than he would 


become the abſolute maſter of the kingdom; and no one 


treated with him on any other footing. 5 
At length, from the ruins of theſe two parties, of the 
Princes and of the Frande, there aroſe one, whoſe power 
was ſo great, that it exceeded even that of the court. 
What contributed to a change ſo unexpected and ſo 
extraordinary was, that it was ſeen that the court had 


never pardoned any thing of what had paſled ; and that, 
if at times they had manifeſted an inclination fo to do, 


* Charlotte -Maria de Chevreuſe, daughter of Claude de Lorraine, 


Duke de Chevreuſe: ſhe died, unmarried, in 1652. 


Þ Francoiſe-Magdalen de Valois, married to Emmanuel the ſe- 


| cond, Duke de Savoy: ſhe died in 1664, 
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it had ariſen ſolely from the embarraſſment in which 
| they chanced to find themſelves involved ; becauſe, alſo, 
| that the miniſter was not leſs depreſſed in adverſity, than 
be was proud and havghty in proſperity, 

YH The parliament, therefore, judged that, for their own 
4 | fecurity, it would be abſolutely neceſſary to create buſi- 
| | nels for that miniſter, and never to ſuffer him to be 
| without, Even his own creatures were glad to ſee him 
1 thus embarraſſed, as they could always obtain more fa- 
vours from him when he was ſurrounded with difficul- 
ties. But what cauſed a freſh ſtir amongſt the Frondeurs 
was, that many of the Princes friends, as alſo not a few 
of their own party, afforded thoſe gentlemen a powerful 
ſupport, And, what was little credited at the time, al- 
though nevertheleſs a certain fact, a conſiderable number 
of perſons of conſequence joined the Prince of Conde's 
party, when they thought that this meaſure would be of 
no benefit to him; amongſt others the Duke of Orleans 
and ſome of thoſe members of the parliament who firſt 


his party very advantageous whilſt he was abſent, . 

Nevertheleſs the friends. of the Princes, as I have al- 

ready mentioned, were aſſiduous in their endeavours to 
ſerve them, and neglected nothing which could be for 
their advantage, either in the Fronde, or in the parlia- 

ment, where they had formed a powerful cabal. 

The parliament well knew that Cardinal Mazarin 
was no friend to them, and, judging that the advantages 
which that miniſter had lately obtained over his enemies 
were ſufficiently great, to enable him to undertake ſome- 
thing againſt them, they thought it neceſſary to renew 
their cabals, in order to divert his attention to other af- 
fairs, and accordingly united themſelves with the reſt of 
the parties. So that the Queen did not find her fituati- 
on at Paris ſuch as ſhe had expected it would have been. 
The Dutcheſs de Longueville had retired to Stenai, 
with M. de Turenne, where, as | have already obſerved, 
ſhe concluded a treaty with the Spaniards, by which ſhe 
ſurrendered to them the city of Stenai, and retained on- 
ly the citadel, the Spaniards engaging, in return, to fur- 
niſh M. de Turenne with a body of troops, at the head 
| = of 


entered into the Fronde, who found a connection with 


to render them till more embarraſſed ; is the fear 
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of which he was to enter France; and theſe troops had 
even already taken Rhetel, to which place the King's 
army had now laid ſiege, and expected to make them- 
ſelves maſters of it in a ſhort time. TC TS. 
Immediately upon the Cardinals return to Paris, 
he was obliged to repair to the above frontier, where 
he met with ſuch ſucceſs, that not only Rhetel ſur- 
rendered to the King's troops, but the Marſhal du 
Pleſſis-Praſlin “ alſo had the good fortune to obtain a 
victory over M. de Turenne, But, what was ver) 
ſtrange, theſe ſucceſſes, inſtead of benefiting the mi- 
niſter's affairs at Paris, ſerved, on the contrary, only 


of his becoming, in conſequence, too powerful, in- 
_ Cited his foes to renew their attacks with greater vigour 
than ever. 5 „„ : 
During this time the court had continued at Paris, 
where they fancied that their power was abſolute, an 
that they had nothing to fear or even to guard againſt ; 
and, although their real fitnation was very different 
from what they imagined it to be, yet ſo ſtrongly was 
the Queen pre poſſeſſed with this notion of her ſecurity, 
that ſhe could not be prevailed on to fix her refidence 
at the Louvre, from whence ſhe might have retired 
from the city whenever ſhe had thought proper. 
Whereas, at the Palais Royal, ſhe found herſelf ſur- 
rounded and hemmed in by the people, and was even 
ſituated very near to the markets, in which quarter the 
greateſt tumults which had happened in the city had 
commonly originated. It is poſſible that ſhe might be 
artly influenced, on this occaſion, by the defire of 
3 more magnificent, and more commodious apart- 
ments, but ſhe ought not to have forgot, that it was 
this very circumſtance, of her refiding at the Palais 
Royal, which had formerly compelled her, at the time 
of the barricadoes, to releaſe Brouſſel and Blancmeſnil. 
The firſt incident, which ſerved to demonſtrate to 
her Majeſty, that the fear which the people of Paris 
35 | | = _ entertained 


* Czſar, Duke de Choiſeul, Count du Pleſſis-Praſlin, Marſhal 
of Frante: he died in 1675. 
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entertained of her and the Cardinal, was not ſo great 


as they had both conceived it to be, was, that one 


morning a portrait of that miniſter was found in the 


ſtreets, with a cord paſſed round the neck of the figure; 
and it was this, alſo, which firſt began to intimidate 
her, and diminiſh that over-great confidence which ſhe 
had hitherto manifeſted in all her condua. es 
Juſt at this time, the Duke of Beaufort paiing one 


evening through the ſtreets, ſome perſons approached 


the coach, and ſhot one of his attendants, who was 


| ſeated in it, cloſe to the door. This tranſaction proved 
of ſufficient conſequence to awaken the animoſity of the 
28 Every one maintained that the deſign had 


been formed againſt the maſter, and that, as the deceaſ- 
ed had very light-coloured hair, the aſſaſſins had miſ- 
taken him for the Duke. | | 5 5 


But the court talked very differently on the matter; 
declaring that the perſon who had been killed could 
not have been taken for the Duke of Beaufort, becauſe 


his hair was black; which was, in fact, true with re- 
ſpect to Saint-Eglan, the deceaſed : and, moreover, 
this man was ſo little known, that it was not difficult 
for them to paint him of whatever colour they might 
think proper. | 


The court afterwards publicly aſſerted that this 
aſſaſſination hail been concerted by the Princes par- 
ty; that it was a ſecond Joliade ; and that the pretended 


attack upon Joli, which they had contrived previous to 
the impriſonment of the Princes, for the purpoſe of in- 

flaming the minds of the people, not having produced 
the defired effect, they had determined, on this oc- 
caſion, to ſacrifice a man outright, to ſee if that ſcheme 


would have any better ſucceſs. But the whole myſtery 


of this affair was at length unravelled, in conſequence 
of a capture which was made, at this time, of a num- 
ber of robbers; amongſt whom were diſcovered the per- 


ſons who had perpetrated the act. Theſe wretches 


confeſſed the murder, and declared that, having per- 
ceived more perſons in the Duke of Beaufort's coach 
than they had expected to find, they had judged it beſt 
to retire, without attempting to rob them. 


After 
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After this diſcovery, all further talk on the ſub- 
ject was dropped; neither of the parties concerning 
themſelves any longer about what might be the colour 

of the deceaſed's hair. ES 
During theſe trifling diſturbances which had ariſen 
in Paris, others of a more important nature began to 
| be renewed : the diſorders of the kingdom, and the bad 
management of the finances, again became the ſubje&t 
of general converſation But what reduced the Car- 
_ dinal's affairs to a ſtill worſe fituation than before, was 
his ill-judged policy, in feigning an inclination to ſet 
the Princes at liberty. | 5 
As it was generally imagined that the Prince of 
Conde's return was very near at hand, all were de- 
| firous of contributing to this change in his condition; 
and every one now began to talk openly on the ſubject 
ol the Princes releaſement, and to declare that it was the 
only means to remedy the diſorders and the misfortunes 
"The Duke of Orleans conitantly manifeſted a zea- 


lous attachment to the intereſts of the Frondeurs when 


he was with them ; but in converſing, at any time, 
with the Queen, he always expreſſed very different 
| ſentiments; and he changed fo frequently, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible for either of the parties to place 
a confidence in him. 5 V 8 

The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe perſuaded the Queen 
that ſhe exerted herſelf to the utmoſt, to prevail on 
that Prince to comply with whatever her Majeſty 


mould require of him: and ſhe even ſeemed, at times, 


to have had pretty good ſucceſs in her attempts. But, 
at length, on a certain day, on which the Duke of 
Orleans chanced to be at the Palais Royal, Cardinal 
Mazarin obſerved to the King, that the Duke of 
Beaufort and the Coadjutor, appeared to have taken 
Fairfax and Cromwell for their models; that the parlia- 
ment reſembled that of England ; and that, ſhould they 
be permitted to carry their defigns into execution, they 
would exhibit the ſame ſcenes in France, which had 
been ſo lately ated in England. 5 
To this, the Duke of Orleans, who, perhaps, only 
ſought a pretext for breaking off all conection with the 


court, 
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court, replied, that, having the honour to be ſo nearly 
related to the King, he could not permit ſuch ſtrange 


impreſſions to be given his Majeſty, and that it was his 
duty to repreſent to him the injuſtice and bad tendency 
of them; adding, that he would never return to the 


Palace again, till thoſe, who filled the King's mind with 


ſuch ſuſpicions of the fidelity of his beſt ſubjects, 


ſhould be firſt baniſhed from thence : after which he 


_ retired without taking leave, 55 
A perſon was immediately diſpatched after him, but 
it was to no purpoſe: he ſent a meſſage to the Queen, 
that he would return no more to the Palais Royal, till 
Cardinal Mazarin ſhould be firſt diſmiſſed, and that * | 
he had already ſuffered but too much from him, 


On the next day, the Coadjutor went to the parlia- 


ment, where he declared, that he had it in command 


from the Duke of Orleans to acquaint the aſſembly, 


haps alſo it might be true, that he had made the above 
declaration in the parliament, without having received 


any orders for that purpoſe from the Duke of Orleans, 


through fear left that Prince ſhould alter his reſolution : 
but that this meaſure having been previouſly propoſed 


and agreed to in his council, he had made no doubt but 


that the Duke would approve of it, which he alſo did, 
being ſtill violently irritated againſt the court, All 
theſe circumſtances greatly embarraſſed the Queen; and 


gave her much uneaſlineſs and vexation. | 
Several of the miniſters, at different times, waited 


on the Duke of Orleans, in her Majeſty's name, but he 


ill continued inflexible. She even ſent him word that, 


that he judged it Ar that the Princes ſhould be 
releaſed, and that he had aſſured the Queen of his firm 
reſolution, never to return to the court, ſo long as the 
Cardinal ſhould remain there. He afterwards acquaint- 
ed them with all the circumſtances of that affair. The 
Coadjutor has ſince aſſerted, perhaps with the view of 
making his court to the Prince of Conde, and per- 


if he approved of it, ſhe would pay him a viſit in per- 


ſon; to which he returned for anſwer, that if he ſhould 
ſee her enter his palace at one door, he would directly 
quit it at another, 8 | | 
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The Queen of England,“ alſo, went to him, with 
propoſals from that Princeſs ; but ſhe met with no bet- 
ter reception than the reſt had experienced: on the 


_ contrary, after having employed all her arguments in 


vain, as ſhe came down the ſtairs, ſome inſolent perſons 
began to inſult her, crying out, There goes a Ma- 


zarin !“ which ſhe reſented ſo highly, that ſhe went 


back to the Duke, her brother, for to tell him that ſhe 


would never ſee him more, unleſs he would engage that 
| ſhe ſhould be treated with all due reſpe& by thoſe about 


him. | | 


The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, after having exerted 


all her endeavours to prevail on the Duke of Orleans 
to yield to the Queen's requeſt, acquainted her Majeſty, 
that he appeared to be ſo determined, that certainly no 


one could induce him to alter his reſolution ; that her 
Majeſty was the only perſon who could effect this; that 
ſhe had ſo great an aſcendant over his mind, and ſo 


pony an art of perſuading him to a compliance with 
er 


wiſhes, that, could ſhe once have a conference with 


him, ſhe would, doubtleſs, be able to pacify his reſent- 
ment in a great degree, and infallibly to deſtroy all that 
influence which the Frongdeurs had acquired over him, 
and who dreaded a ſimilar interview; and, finally, that 
it would be neceſſa 
of Orleans, the Cardinal ſhould retire to St. Germain's 
only, as his Royal Highneſs had abſolutely engaged not 


that, in order to ſatisfy the Duke 


to return to the Palais Royal, ſo long as that miniſter 


| ſhould continue there, and that, when once the Duke 


ſhould have returned thither, ſhe . might then obtain 


from him whatever ſhe ſhould think proper to aſk: fo 


great was her influence over that Prince. | 
The Cardinal fell into the ſnare : whether it was 


from the ſpeciouſneſs of the propoſal, or whether from 


the implicit confidence which he placed in the Dutcheſs 
de Chevreuſe, of whoſe judgment he entertained a very. 
high opinion, and whom he imagined could not but be 
in his intereſts, becauſe of the great influence which 
e „„ | | Laigues 


* Henrietta-Maria de France, daughter of Henry IV. the King's 
aunt: ſhe died in 1669. | | | | 
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| Laigues poſſeſſed over her, well knowing that no ac- 


commodation could poſſibly take place between that gen- 
tleman and the Prince of Conde; but, what his emi- 
nency was not ſufficiently acquainted with at that time 
was, that, on this occaſion, the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe 
governed Laigues. 5 5 


Cardinal Mazarin, therefore, ſet off for St Ger- 
main's on the following night; and it was agreed be- 


tween the Queen and him, that the Princes ſhould not 
be releaſed, but with the conſent of both parties They 


did not, however, imagine that their ſeparation would 


be of long continuance. 


On the very next day, the Queen ſent a meſſage to 


the Duke of Orleans, acquainting him that, in order to 
_ ſatisfy him, ſhe had cauſed the Cardinal to retire, and 


that he might now, therefore, viſit the King and her 


whenever he ſhould think proper. But the Duke re- 


plied that, the Cardinal being at no greater diſtance 


than five leagues from Paris, to which city he might, 
in conſequence, again repair whenever he ſhould pleaſe, 
he expected that his eminency ſhould quit the kingdom 


before he could conſent to return to the Palais Royal: 


and, in the ſame inſtant, he went to the parliament, 


for the purpoſe of engaging that aſſembly to iſſue an 


edi againſt Cardinal Mazarin, whereby he ſhould be 
baniſhed from France, as a © diſturber of the public 
peace,” and all the King's faithful ſubjects ſhould be 


enjoined to attack him perſonally, in whatever part of | 


his Majeſty's dominions he ſhould be found. This the 


Duke effected without much difficulty, as the Cardinal's 
departure, which had much of the appearance of a 


flight, had revived the courage of the parliament, and 


had greatly diſpirited the adherents of that miniſter. 

A ſtrang report now aroſe, that the court had de- 
termined to retire ſecretly from Paris. I know not 
what foundation there was for it ; but the Duke of Or- 
leans was ſo firmly perſuaded of the truth of it, that he 
| ſent for the provoſt of the merchants and the ſhcriffs, 
and acquainted them that he had received certain in- 
| | telligence, 


In the year 165. 
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telligence, that the creatures of Cardinal Mazarin had 
formed a deſign to carry off the King, and that, as ſuch 
an event might cauſe great diſturbances in the ſtate, it 
would be proper, in order to defeat their intentions, 
that the citizens ſhould take poſſeſſion both of the gates 


of the Palais Royal, and alſo of thoſe of the city: 


which was immediately carried into execution. The 


Queen, alſo, to prevent the royal authority from 
| ſuſtaining any injury on the occaſion, commanded 
the attendance of the provoſt of the merchants, and 


gave him the like inſtructions. 5 
Not a ſingle night paſſed in which the Duke of Or- 


leans did not cauſe the Queen to be waked out of her 
ſleep two or three times, in order to know whether the 
King's perſon was ſafe. This the Queen very im- 
_ patiently brooked, and ſtill more to perceive that the 


ſecurity of her perſon was very precarious, through the 


animoſity which ſhe knew was entertained, both againſt 
| herſelf, and againſt the Cardinal. „„ 


The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe had maintained, in all 


the conſultations of the Frondeurs, that all that was 
requiſite was to remove the Cardinal from about the 


Queen's perſon ; and that, from the perfect knowledge 


which ſhe had of her Majeſty's diſpoſition, ſhe was 
convinced that, no ſooner ſhould his eminency be out 


of her ſight than ſhe would totally forget him. All 
which happened according to her prediction, as will be 
ſeen in the ſequel. 8 ä 
Every one, however, imagines, to this day, that the 
abſolute power, which the — permitted the Cardi- 
nal to aſſume over her, aroſe from an attachment of a 
very peculiar nature. Nevertheleſs, the truth is, that 
it was merely the effect of her diſinelination for public 
buſineſs, and a conſequence of the bad opinion which 
ſhe entertained of her abilities in that reſpect. In which 
it may be ſaid, that ſhe greatly deceived herſelf ; for it 
is certain that this Princeſs poſſeſſed a large fund of good 
ſenſe, and that, in the council, ſhe conſtantly adopted 
that advice which was beſt calculated for the public be- 
1 N . 


be charakter of the Queen- Mother. 
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| nefit. Had ſhe uſed application, ſhe would have ren- 
_ dered herſelf expert in the management of affairs: but, 


with a good capacity, ſhe had an invincible averſion to 


every thing which bore the leaſt reſemblance to buſineſs. 


Thus, through the deſire of being releaſed from all the 
eeernres and trouble, which attend the management of the 


affairs of a ſtate, ſhe inveſted thoſe, who had acquired 
her confidence, with a power which had no bounds : 
and as this her averſion to buſineſs was accompanied with 
an unaccountable diffidence of herſelf, which rendered 
her incapable of deciding upon any matter of importance, 


the blindly ſubmitted herſelf to the advice, and, if I may 


preſume ſo to ſay, to the will, of thoſe perſons in whom 


me placed an entire confidence. Fatal docility ! which 


proved the ſource of much vexation to that Princeſs, | 


who, in other reſpects, poſſeſſed a thouſand amiable 


virtues, and a thouſand great qualities, of which few 
were acquainted with the value, being in every reſpect, 


ignorant of the character of that Queen. 


I know, therefore, that what I am about to aſſert on | 


that ſubje& is contrary to the general opinion. Ne- 


vertheleſs, I am ſo well acquainted with its reality, that 
I can neither have the leaſt doubt on the matter, nor can 


I refrain from mentioning it in this place : for it appears 


to me, that thoſe truths which are the leaſt known, are 


the moſt worthy of curiofity ; and this circumllance, fo. 


little known, is that after the Cardinal's departure, the 
Queen and he ſeldom aQted in concert, and that they 
were often little ſatisfied with each other's conduct 


The Queen, through that ſame diffidence of herſelf, 
placed the like confidence in the other miniſters, as ſoon 


as the Cardinal had retired; and as they unanimouſly 


| adviſed her to releaſe the Princes from confinement, ſhe 


readily conſented thereto, without even recollecting, that 
ſhe was under an engagement to Cardinal Mazarin ne- 
ver to take that 3 with his concurrence. 5 
It is true that ſhe would have found it very difficult 


to have diſpenſed with yielding her conſent to this pro- 1 


poſal, as their Majeſties were, in a manner, held in im- 
priſonment in the Palais Royal. The miniſters, the 
firſt preſident Mole, and the friends of the Princes 2 


fected than ſurprized thereat. 
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juſted the conditions of their Highneſſes releaſement ; 


and the-Marſhal de Grammont * was choſen to carry 


the articles to Havre. VVV 

When the Cardinal became acquainted with theſe 
roceedings, and with the little regard which the Queen 
bad ſhewn for him on the occaſion, he was not leſs af- 
But thoſe friends whom 
he had till remaining at court, at the ſame time that 
they communicated this intelligence to him, acquainted 


him that it was requiſite that he ſhould aſſume to him- 


ſelf the honour of the whole tranſaction, and that he 


ſhould go in perſon to ſet the Princes atberty : which 


he did, and even on more favourable conditions for 


them, than thoſe were which the Marſhal de Gram- 
mont was commiſſioned to offer them, and which were 
rendered uſeleſs, becauſe the Marſhal did not arrive at 
Favre till ſome time after the Cardinal, who had alrea- 


dy releaſed their Highneſſes from their confinement. _ 
So ſtrongly was every one prepaſſeſſed with the noti- 


on that the Queen gave herſelf up, on every occaſion, to 
the direction of Cardinal Mazarin, that no notice whatever 
was taken of the ſlightneſs of their correſpondence, nor of 


the various miſunderſtandings, which have, from time 


to time, ariſen between them ever ſince that period: for 


it is certain that they never lived in ſo confidential an 


Intercourſe with each other after the æra of his depar- 
ture, as they had done before. | 


However, as the Queen ſtill found herſelf confined 
in the Palais Royal, the city guard, which had before 
taken poſſeſſion of the gates, not having been removed, 


although ſhe had cauſed the neceſſary orders to be ex- 


pedited for the releaſement of the Princes, the friends of 
Cardinal Mazarin diſpatched M. de Navailles to him, to 
adviſe him not to be in a hurry to carry thoſe orders in- 
to execution, and to acquaint their Highneſſes friends 


at Paris, that they muſt not expect to ſee the effect of 
them, till the King and Queen ſhould firſt be fred 
from every reſtraint. But M. de Navailles arrived too 


late, 


* Anthony de Grammont, Duke de Grammont, Peer and Mar- 
ſhal of France: he died in 1678. | 5 
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he entered the place. | : 

| | The Prince of Conde was greatly ſurprized and em- 

| | barraſſed when he ſaw Cardinal Mazarin enter his pri- 

(| | ſon, from the uncertainty in which he found himſelf, 
| whether he was powerful or unfortunate. However, he 
de:ermined to give him a civil reception, even before 

he had learnt what were the motives of his viſit. Af- 
ter which, he and the Cardinal entered into ſeveral im- 


1 portant engagements. But it was common for them to 

"ll | | pay little regard to their engagements with each other, 
1 N remarked, that, as ſoon as the Prince 
9 


and it was 

of Conde had quitted his priſon, he ſcarcely ſeemed to 
take any, the leaſt, notice of that miniſter. 

I had forgot to obſerve that, as ſoon as the princeſs 


1 Palatine had learnt chat the Princes were at liberty, ſne 
|| waited on the Dutcheſs de Montbazon, and feigning all 
VT _ imaginable friendſhip for her, ſhe told her, that ſhe was 


very anxious to procure for her the payment of the mo- 


gagement, in virtue of which ſhe. was to receive it, in 


take the utmoſt care of the paper. 


1'Y The Dutcheſs de Montbazon, being deceived by theſe | 
TH proteſtations, without conſidering the inconveniencies | 
_ 1 to which ſhe. might expoſe herielf, although ſhe was 


naturally very avaricious, delivered to the Princeſs the 
paper in queſtion : but from that time ſhe heard no- 


_. thing further of the matter. She, therefore, preſſed the 
= _ princeſs Palatine either to bring the buſineſs to a conclu- |} 
11 fion, or to return her the paper: to which that Princeſs | 

| | iven it to the Prince of Conde, it | 


replied, that, having 
was no longer in her Lilpoſal. 


the inutility: of proceeding further in it, or from an un- 


late, and the Princes had already quitted Havre, before 


1 ney, which their Highneſſes had promiſed her; deſir- 1 
| ing that ſhe would put into her hands the written en- 


order to accelerate the payment of it, and promiſing to - 


5 2 0 jw” mn A NO = Mom mn ot 


Upon receiving this anſwer, the Dutcheſs de Mont- | 
bazon ſent a perſon to demand payment of the money 
of the Prince of Conde, who, in anſwer, only made a 
| jeſt of the affair, and turned the lady into ridicule. F 
That lady, perceiving that her loſs was irremediable, 
ſuffered the affair to drop, either from a conviction of 


willingneſs | 


—— — — — 
- 


of my narrative with a recital of thoſe 
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willingneſs that the pablic ſhould know to what degree 


ſhe had been duped. I have related all the circum- 
ſtances of this affair in one ſingle article, although they 
happened at different intervals; but my reaſon for it is, 
that I may not again be obliged to interrupt the courſe 
particulars. 

Before the return of the Princes to Paris, the Duke of 
Orleans ſent to Mademoiſelle de Longueville, afterwards 
Dutcheſs de Nemours, a petition, ready drawn up, to 


be laid before the parliament of Normandy, requeſting 
them to iſſue an edi againſt Cardinal Mazarin; ſhe be- 
ing, at that time, the ſole proper repreſentative of the ' 
Princes in that, province, on account of the family alli- 
ance which ſubſiſted between them. 
therefore, that the petition ſhould be preſented in her 
name. However it never was 


It was neceſlary, 


preſented, nor is it known 
what became of it afterwards. 7 COT £ 

It was expected at Paris, that the Prince of Conde 
would, immediately upon his return, become the abſo- 


lute maſter of that city. Every one imagined that, as 
his party, even during his impriſonment, had dared, 


and had been able to keep the King a priſoner, in a 
manner, in his palace, there was _—_— which he 
might not attempt, and with ſucceſs alſo, when he 
ſhould once have put himſelf at their head. It was pre- 
ſumed that he would acquire an abſolute and boundleſs 
power, againſt which all refiſtance would be vain. 

His friends and creatures already thought of nothing 
elſe, but of dividing amongſt themſelves all the poſts, 


and all the governments of the kingdom; and his ene- 


mies were under the moſt terrible apprehenfions of his 
reſentment. The Queen and the miniſters lived in a 
ſimilar ſtate of uneaſineſs, being abandoned by every 


one, and unable to determine in what manner to act. 
 +In a word, perſons of all ranks, both at court, and in 


the city, were reduced to a wretched condition : and 
thoſe only were free from terror, who had entered into 
ſome kind connection with the Prince of Conde. 

It was reported that he intended, immediately upon 
his arrival, to cauſe old M. de Guitault to be put to 
death, for having dared to arreſt his perſon ; that wp 
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would next put the Queen under confinement in a con- | 
vent; and, finally, that he would cauſe himſelf to be 
declared regent conjointly with the Duke of Orleans, 


ed him from exerting his power on this occaſion, in 


the parliament of that city to iſſue the edict, which they 
| had before agreed on, againſt the Cardinal, and that his 


i 


Z I" 


in conſequence of which affociation it was naturally | 


ſuppoſed that he would retain all the power of the re- 
gency in his own Hands: to all this was further added, | 
that, as, in former regencies, the term at which the | 
King is ſuppoſed to come of age, had been advanced to | 
thirteen years, it might, probably, be altered again to 
ſeventeen, to which it had before been limited. 
It is very certain that, however extraordinary the 
fears and apprehenſions, which the people had conceiv- 
ed on this ſubject, might appear, yet it was far from | 
being improbable that they ſhould be verified; and it | 
is equally certain that the Prince of Conde might, with | 
eaſe, have effected any enterprize he ſhould have been | 
inclined to undertake, in that univerſal terror and con- 
ſternation into which he had thrown the whole kingdom 
of France. And it may juſtly be aſſerted, that the infa- | 
tuation by which he was poſſeſſed, and which reſtrain- | 


ſpite of the natural violence and haughtineſs of his tem- 
per, can be attributed ſolely to the good fortune of the 


King, (whom ſuch glorious deſtinies awaited) and to the 
will of God, who would neither permit the kingdom 


thus to be deſtroyed, nor that France ſhould receive laws | 
from a Prince leſs worthy of the throne, than him to 
whom he had himſelf committed the reins of government. | 
The firſt remarkable circumſtance of the conduct of 


the Prince of Conde, after his releaſement, was that, 


upon his arrival at Rouen, he totally neglected to cauſe | 


6 —  R 


Highneſs did not even mention a ſyllable of the matter 


during his ſtay there. This gave riſe to a great variety 
of conjectures, although no one was able to penetrate in- 


to the real motives, by which the Prince was aQtuated} 
on this occaſion. GE LA 1 
The Queen, who no longer acted with authority, e- 
queſted the Marſhal d' Aumont * to officiate in perſon 


* Anthony d'Aumont and 3'Eftrabonne, Peer and Marſhal of | 
France, Duke d' Aumont: he died in 1669. F 
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to which the Princes were to be admitted, and that he 


would not entruſt that poſt to his ſon, upon the occaſi- 


on, who was as yet but a young man ; obſerving, how- 
ever, that ſhe was not ignorant that the execution of 


this office was rather incompatible with his dignity, as 
a marſhal of France. The Marſhal replied, that he 


ſhould always eſteem it the higheſt honour to ſerve the 


King, in whatever ftation it might be; but that, as he 


wiſhed to acquit himſelf, upon all occaſions, with cre- 


dit, he could not undertake this employ, unleſs her Ma- 


jeſty would engage that the King ſhould not keep at too 
great a diſtance from him, that he might be the better 


enabled to anſwer for the ſecurity of his perſon, and 


that orders ſhould be given to the door-keepers, to ad- 
mit all thoſe whom he ſhould bring with him to the Pa- 
lace. He added that, upon the arrival of the Princes 


at the palace, he would fill the chamber of audience 
with a number of diſbanded officers and ſoldiers, for 
Whom he would be reſponſible, in order that her Ma. 


jeſty's authority might undergo no dimunition : of all 
Queen greatly approved. | 


en collected together by chance, an the defire of 


being ſpectators of ſo important an interview, as that 
between the Prince of Conde and the Queen: 


On the day on which the Princes arrived at Paris, 
(16th of Feb:uary 1651) bonfires were made in various 
parts of the city, for joy of their reſtoration to liberty, 
as had before been done, on occaſion of their impriſon- * 
ment, But it muſt be acknowledged that theſe latter 
were neither made with the ſame good will, nor were 
they ſo brilliant, as the former: for the people are of- 
ten very fantaſtical in their diſpoſition ; and of this they 
had given ſeveral inſtances, in their conduct reſpecting 
„„ b ED 

The Duke of Orleans went to meet them in his car- 
tage, on which occaſion the Duke of Beaufort and the 
Coadjutor had the honour to accompany him. All 
parties were profuſe of their embraces and their com- 

Vor. II, N ' pliments. 
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pliments, But it was in this exterior civility that thoſe 
ntlemen made to confift all their gratitude, and all 

ir friendſhip for each other. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had not ſeen the Queen 
fince their diſagreement, went to the Palais Royal, to 
introduce the three Princes to her ; and from thence he 
conducted them home with. him to ſupper. An ap- 
parent coolneſs reigned at the audience, nor did much 
more cordiality ſhew itſelf at the repaſt ; and, as no- 
thing further remarkable happened at the time, every 

one, from that inſtant, began to lay aſide the appre- 

| henfions which he had entertained, of the conſequences | 

of the Prince of Conde's return. 1 5 
It was eaſy to perceive, from this moderation, which | | 
had not been expected from him, that his deſigns were 
neither of ſo important, nor of ſo violent a nature, as 

the public had imagined ; and from hence alſo a judg- | 
ment was even formed of what his future conduct 

would be. V 1 

Zut, in order to underſtand in what manner all this 
power and influence, both of the Prince of Conde and { 
of the Fronde, was deſtroyed; to conceive how ſo many 

ſpecious appearances ſo ſuddenly vaniſhed, and ſo many 

terrible projects were rendered effete, without oppoſi- 
tion, and in ſo ſhort a time; and, finally, how ſo | 
many powerful connections and treaties were ſo ſoon | 
broken through; it will be neceſſary, in order to give | 
the<learer idea of the matter, to relate all the attending 
circumſtances ; and, for this purpoſe, I muſt reſume the 


affair further back. | | | t 
As the friends of the Prince of Conde were well in- 
formed, that the two factions of which the Fronde was | 

compoſed, mortally hated each other, they had the ad- 

dreſs to make each of them believe, that it was with 
their party, alone, that his Highneſs wiſhed to be con- | 
nected, The Duke of Beaufort was infatuated to the 
laſt degree with the idea of this predilection in his | 
favour; and they had effeQually perſuaded him, that 
the Prince's re-accommodation with the other Party, | 
was merely a patched-up affair; whilſt that with him 
was founded on the of the moſt perfect W | 
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They added that, excluſive of the merit of the Prigces 


releaſement, which could be attributed to him alone, 
the cauſe of their detention could not, by any means, 


be imputed to him; ſeeing that it was notorious, that 
he had known nothing of the matter; that, for this 
_ reaſon, their Highneſſes could neither bear him any ill 


will on the ſubject, nor could they entertain any ſenti= -_ 


ments, reſpecting him, with which he muſt not have 
good cauſe to be ſatisfied ; beſides, that he had been 
the firſt alſo to negotiate in their behalf, The Duke of 
Beaufort readily credited every thing that was ſaid to 
him of this kind, and to all their flattery he ſtill added 


2 thouſand particulars to his advantage. 5 
Thoſe who negotiated for the Princes feigned a belief 


of what he ſaid, and affected not to entertain the leaſt 
doubt, but that it was him who had prevailed on tha 


Coadjutor to eſpouſe their Highneſſes intereſts. More- 
over, they highly extolled him for having declined to 


| make any terms for himſelf, But they, at the ſame 


time, naturally concluded, that he had affected this 


_ falſe appearance of diſintereſtedneſs, ſolely with the 


view of obtaining the greater advantages for himſelf. 

Nevertheleſs, as he preſumed equally on his good 
fortune and on his abilities for pohtical intrigues, .he 
imagined not only that he had, by the one, induced 
a belief of all that he had aſſerted, reſpecting the 


obligations which the Princes lay under to him; but, 


alſo, that he had acquired, by the other, a conſiderable 
ſhare in the management of affairs, and in quality of the 
chief friend, and of the favourite of bim who directed 
every meaſure, „„ a ev | 

So thoroughly, therefore, was he infatuated with this 


notion, that, when he heard of the intended marriage 


of Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe with the Prince of Conti, 
he fell into ſo violent a rage, and conceived ſo much 
chagrin on the occaſion, that he, for a long time, ap- 
peared abſorbed, in a manner, in the conſideration of 
the affair, rightly judging that this marriage would 
give the other party of the Fronde, much greater in- 
uence over the Prince of Conde, than he could, in 
that caſe, hope to poſſeſs; and that, conſequently, he 
. ſhould 


O_o Or 
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ſhould not enjoy ſo great a ſhare of the Prince's favour 
as he had promiſed himſelf. OW 
From this reflection, therefore, aroſe his grief. But 
his rage was occaſioned by the diſcovery which he had 
now made, that he had been duped in the aforemen- 
tioned treaty, and by his having been kept totally ig- - 
norant of this marriage, ſo deſtructive of his hopes; 
although he was ſo much accuſtomed to this kind of 


' |, reſerve, from thoſe with whom he was connected, that 


it might have been imagined that he would have felt it 
leſs ſenſibly on the preſent occaſion. ED _ 
In conſequence of this laſt inſtance of his party's re- 

ſerve pany, him, he conceived ſo violent a reſentment ' 


 _ _ againſt the Duke de Nemours, his brother-in-law, 


that it is commonly ſuppoſed that it laid the firſt foun- 
dation for the ſubſequent duel between them, and in 
which the Duke de — was killed by his anta- 
goniſt That circumſtance, together with the Prince of 
' Conde's refuſal to fulfill his engagement with the 
Dutcheſs de Montbazon, reſpecting the ſum of money 
which he had promiſed her, obliged the Duke of Beau- 
fort to enter into treaty with the court, about which the 
Prince of Conde gave himſelf very little concern. 
I be Prince of Conde, on the next day after his ar- 
rival at Paris, very punctually waited on the Dutcheſs | 
de Chevreuſe, purpoſely to return her his moſt grateful 
thanks for all the ſervices ſhe had rendered him; afſur. 
Ing her that he conſidered himſelf as being indebted-to 
her alone for his liberty: and, in conformity to the pro- 
+ miſe which he had given on the ſubject, he, at the 
ſame time, demanded her daughter in marriage for the 
Prince of Conti, who, being alſo preſent on the oc- 
' cafion, ratified the demand, by making a tender of his 
ſervices to Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe The Dutcheſs 
replied, that, however great the honour was which their | 
Highneſſes propoſed to confer on her daughter, the | 
could not wiſh her to receive it, if the Prince of Conde's | 
repugnance to the meaſure was ſuch as many = | 
| A lieved 


Amadeus, Duke de Nemours: he was killed in | 


| ® Charles 
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| believed it to be, and that ſhe ſhould ever prefer his : 


ur | ſatisfaction to the advancement of her daughter; that, 

3 with reſpe&t to the promiſe which he had given her, 

zJut | ſhe well knew that engagements entered into in a 

nad | priſon are not binding; that ſhe, therefore, readily 
— | releaſed him from his, leaving it at his option, either 

ig- - | to fulfill it or not, as he ſhould think belt ; that, for 
e her part, ſhe ſhould always eſteem it a great advantage 
of | to have been able to ſerve a perſon of his rank and 
hat ,| merit, and that, even if ſhe ſhould not receive the 
1 honour which he offered her, ſhe ſhould ſtill continue 

4 _ equally attached to his intereſts. But all that the 
re- Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe ſaid ſerved only to induce the 
ent | Prince of Conde to renew his engagements, and that 
aw, | even with ſuch vehement proteſtations, that ſhe thought 
un- them ſincere, although he had not, nevertheleſs, the 
d in leaſt intention to execute them. For he now looked 
nta- 


upon a breach of promiſe of this kind, as a matter of 
but little conſequence, and his ſole reaſon for manifeſt- 
| ing ſo much eagerneſs for this alliance was, that, well 
"ney | knowing that it was dreaded by the court, he was de- 
| 


1 
. 
. * 


eau ſirous that they ſhould ſolicit him to break it off, in 

1 the 2 to make them purchaſe his compliance at a ver 
i_ar- | — The Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, on her fide, had ap- 
cheſs | peared thus indifferent to the propoſal, ſolely becauſe 
teful | ſhe was ſenſible that the Prince of Conde had not yet 
fur. | had time to re-accommodate matters with the court; 
ed-to | and that, by thus renewing his engagements with her, 
pro- | after all that ſhe had ſaid to him, he would render it 

t the very difficult for him to diſpenſe with an adherence to 

I the his promiſes. 25 

e o- be report of the approaching celebration of this 

of his marriage having been ſpread abroad, the Queen now 
tcheſs Clearly perceived that the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe had 
their conſtantly deceived her; neither was ſhe much ſur- 

, ſhe prized at it; for ſhe had long ſuſpected that lady, and 
onde's | had even acquainted the Cardinal with the doubts the 
erſons entertained of her fidelity. That miniſter could not, 
lieved F at firſt, give credit to the ſuggeſtion ; but, when he - 
illea in | became convinced of the truth of it, he ſwore that he 


|| ſuffering a perſon of the character and abilities of the 


A negotiation was, accordin 
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would never again place a confidenc& in a woman of her 
character; at the ſame time making uſe of a moſt in- 
' Jurious appellation, the more plainly to expreſs his 
ſentiments concerning her. 
The court was fo well convinced of the danger of 


Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe to gain admittance into the 
family of the Prince of Conde, which family, for their 
own advantage and for that of the Dutcheſs de Chev- 
reuſe, alſo, muſt eſpouſe no other intereſts than thoſe 
of that Prince; the court I ſay, had had ſuch experience 
of what that lady might be capable of effecting in the 
family of Conde, that the miniſters ſet every engine ina 
motion, to prevent the intended alliance from taking | 
place; and it was judged, alſo, that, ſhould the 
Prince of Conde break through his connections with 
her, he would be deſerted by the whole Fronde ; 
which would prove an eſſential pe to his affairs, 
y, opened with the 
Prince of Condé, by Meſſrs. De Lyonne “ and Servien, 


with whom he choſe to treat, rather than with M. le 1 


Tellier, 1 on behalf of the court, into which his High- 
neſs eagerly entered, without once reflecting on the 
many proteſtations he had made to the Dutcheſs de 
Chevreuſe, at the time of the renewal of his engage- 
ments with her. 5 8 | 
On the fide of the court, it had been reſolved to 
ſacrifice to him the government of Guyenne, and to 
give him hopes of that of Provence for the Prince of 
Conti, although they had not the leaſt intention to ful. 
fill thoſe hopes. 
The princeſs Palatine offered her ſervices to the 
Queen in this negotiation. The Duke de la Roche- 
foucault entered into it, alſo, and that with the greateſt 
alacrity; as he bore the moſt inveterate hatred to the 


Fronde. A 


e te Lycane, Marquis de Berni, minifter of fate 1 he 
in 1671. | | Us 

+ Abel Servien, Marquis de Sable, miniſter of ſtate, and ſuper- 
intendant of the finances : he died in 1659. | 
1 Michael le Tellier, miniſter of ftate: be died in the poſt of 
chancellor of France, in 1685. g 8 


_—_ 3 2 * 4 


in order to complete the regulation 
with the Spaniards, received the news of her brother's 


ſo neither would he engage with their party in this new 
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| Fronde. Thus, at the very ſame time that the miniſters 


were employed in negotiating, on behalf of the court, 
with the Prince of Conde, they ſecretly treated, alſo, 


with all thoſe of his party, for the purpoſe of detaching = 


them from his intereſts. | | 
The Dutcheſs de 8 on her ſide, being 
ſtill at Stenai, where ſhe had been obliged to remain, 


with Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe 
ing apprehenſive, that the mother 


approaching marria 
with great ſorrow ; 


and daughter would deprive her of all her credit with 


that brother, who was the only perſon of her family, 


over whom ſhe poſſeſſed « real influence: but what 
affected her ſtill more was, the idea of a perſon's being 
received into that family, who was both more beautiful, 
and younger than herſelf. | 3 
3 


Alchouga, at fo great a diſtance, thet Princeſs could _ 
not know, with any preciſion, in what ſtate that nego- 


tation then ww, and whether it might be prudent ſo I 


ſoon to diſcover the deſign, which had been formed « 4 
the Prince of Conde and herſelf; yet ſhe, nevertheleſs, 


in order to induce a belief that ſhe was equal to every || 


thing which ſhe undertook, ventured to write to Fuen- 
ſaldagne, * that ſhe was about to ſet off for Paris, to 
break off this marriage, between the Prince of Conti 


and Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe. 
+ The Duke de Noirmoutier, who was better 


| vaint= 
ed with the Prince of Conde's real character than the 
reſt, could never be prevailed on to take part in the 

negotiation between that Prince and the Fronde, nor 


even to return to Paris during the whole time of its be- 
ing in agitation: for this reaſon, he acquainted the 


Frondeurs, that as he claimed no ſhare in the great ad- 
vantages and bleflings, which they were about to reap, 
from their re-accommodation with the Prince of Conde, 


connection, but that he would, nevertheleſs, ever con- 


tinue attached to their cauſe, in caſe they ſhould not, 


M. de Fuenſaldagne, gov:rnor of the Low: Countries: 


ſome cancerns 


\ 
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in the ſequel], find in this dazzling union all that they 
expected. He informed them, at the ſame time, of 
what the Dutcheſs de Longueville had written to Fuen. 
ſaldagne, which he had learnt from ſome women of that + 
province, with whom he had, on different occaſions, 
formed a kind of intimacy. | 5 
The Frondeurs began to entertain ſome ſuſpicions of 
the Prince of Conde's ſincerity, both on account of this 
intimation, given them by the Duke de Noirmoutier, 
and alſo as they obſerved that the application for the 
[diſpenſation] marriage licence had been delayed as 
ong as poſſible : moreover, the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe 
having waited on the Dutcheſs de Longueville, on the 
very day of. her return from Stenay, in order to ſhew _| 
| her the greater reſpect, and that ſhe might have the | 
better opportunity of converſing with her in private, the 
Dutcheſs de Longueville, far from making her the leaſt | 
compliment whatever on the approaching marriage of her 
daughter, affected even to be totally filent on the ſubject. 
It appeared, therefore, to the Frondeass, not only that 
the Prince of Conde might, very probably, intend to 
break off that marriage, but alſo that, if ſuch ſhould be 
his deſign, it would not be in their power to prevent 
his carrying it into execution; that this, perhaps, was | 
the ſole reaſon which obliged him to quit the party of 
the Fronde; and that, not to make a ſacrifice of all 
their hopes, they ought, of their own accord, to offer 
him their concurrence in that deſign, in caſe he ſhould | 
really have adopted it. The Coadjutor, accordingly, {+ 
waited on the — of Conde, and acquainted him 
that, if he had the leaſt repugnancy to his brothers 
marriage, he would undertake to break it off; that he 
would even engage to reconcile the Dutcheſs de Chev- | 
reuſe to the circumſtance, and, finally, that he would | 
take upon himſelf the whole N of the affair. 
The Prince of Conde neglected this opportunity of |} 
breaking off his brother's marriage with a good grace ; 
whether it was that he had accompliſhed his treaty with {! 
the court, or that it was not yet concluded; whether |! 
he put no faith in what was ſaid to him on the ſubject ; 
in ſhort, through a falſe policy, he declined accepting 
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” the expedient which was propoſed to him :. beſides that, 
en- in other reſpects, he ſhewed ſuch a neglect of the Fronde, 
hat + that, when they expreſſed ſo much eagerneſs to procure | 
ns, an edict to be iſſued by the parliament, excluding all 

' foreign Cardinals from the poſt of prime miniſter, and 

s of | when the court party cauſed an addition to be made to 
this that edi&, whereby all Cardinals, natives of France, 
ier, were to be equally excluded, he ſeemed to intereſt him- 
the ſelf very little, both in the deſign of the Fronde, and in 

l as the oppoſition made by the Coadjutor, to the claufe ad- 
uſe ded by the court, and which was levelled againſt him, 
the who, having manifeſted by the whole of his conduct, 
hew that he ſought to obtain the dignity both of Cardinal 
the | and of prime miniſter, thereby made many perſons his 
the | foes. For, in fact, how great ſoever the people's ha- 


eaſt | tred to Cardinal Mazarin might be, they dreaded ſtill 
her more the Coadjutor's advancement to the miniſtry, than 
jet. | they did to ſee that poſt in the poſſeſſion of his eminen.. 


that ey: and it was very apparent, from the ſupineneſs and 
dio negligence, with which the Prince of Conde acted on 
i be this occaſion, in ſupport of the Coadjutor, that his mo- 
vent tives were merely political, and that he gave himſelf ve- 
was 5 little concern about the event. | | 8 
8 The Prince of Conde and the Dutcheſs de Lorgue- 
all ville returned to Paris with the ſame diſpoſition and 
offer | manner of conduct, as had before rendered them ſo odi- 
ould ' ous to the public, and had proved their ruin, without | 
ply, | perceiving, or ever once imagining, that this conduct 
him and diſpoſition could be of the leaft prejudice to them, 
ners 1 the Dutcheſs de Longueville: and, although 
t be ſhe was more defirous, than any one elſe, of an accom- 
hev- | modation with the Queen, ſhe determined, neverthe. 
ould }' lefs, in effecting it, not to abate any thing of her catu- 
ir. ral haughtineſs, and to give a ſpecimen of her arrogance, 
y of } even in her behaviour to that Princeſs. „„ 
„ She, accordingly, ſent her Majeſty a meſſage, in like 
with manner as a ſiſter ſovereign would have done, acquaint- 
ether ing her with the hour at which ſhe proper to repair 
ect: | to the palace; and, to crown the whole, ſhe exceeded 
ting the time ſhe had appointed by two or three hours; which 
the gave the Prince of * great uneaſineſs. But it muſt 


ing of opinion that her power was not ſo 
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be acknowledged that nevet was haughtineſs ſo badly | 
— — ſooner did ſhe 2 the 4 A 
Pin nce, 


than ſhe was ſeized with ſo violent a trem- 
ing, that any one would have imagined that ſhe had 
had an ague upon her, and ſhe was totally incapable of 


uttering two words together; inſomuch that the Queen 
herſelf was obliged to revive her ſpirits ; with Vick 


circumſtance that Princeſs made herſelf very merry af- 


terwards. | | 
The Duke de la Rochefoucault, who poſſeſſed a great- 


er ſhare of ſenſe than the Dutcheſs de Longueville, be- 


t as ſhe 
fancied it to be, adviſed her to attempt to eftabliſh her 


SFA 
huſband, ding to each of them that ſhe p | 
ſeſſed an influence pa. Fas other; to negotiate — 4 
them, and to plan her ſcheme fo cautiouſly, as to ſuffer | 
 .__ them to be together but ſeldom, and for a very ſhort | 
time, leſt they ſhould diſcover her artifice ; becauſe, in | 
fact, ſhe was not upon good terms with either of them, {| 
and it was of great importance to her to 1 
norant of that circumſtance. But ſhe, inſenſibly, adopted 

a quite contrary conduct to that which had been re- 
commended to her by the Duke de la Rochefoucault, | 


keep them ig- | 


and ſhe carried matters with ſo high a hand towards her | 
Huſband, that ſhe found ſhe could not ſupport it with- 
out the aid of her brother, who ſhe knew was not at all 


favourably diſpoſed to her, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. | 


The Prince of Conde ſtudiouſly concealed his [ 
tiation with the court, from the knowledge of the pubr 


lic; but the court ſuffered it to appear pretty plainly, | 
.with the view of prejudicing him in the opinion of the | 


-Fronde. The miniſters ſpun out the treaty as much as 
poſſible, becauſe the Prince of Conde's demands were 
exorbitant; and, before they would give him a defini- 


tive anſwer, they ſought firſt to weaken his party, that | 
he might not be in a ſituation to ſtand ſo much upon 


The Duke de Bouillon and M. de Turenne abandon- | 


| ed the Prince of Conde, on very flight pretexts, and | 
| they effected an accommodation with the court, on bet- 


ter 


1 


already began to viſit her pretty | 
| her an account of every thing that paſſed, conſtantiy in- 
„ that it was 


.tion, but, alſo, to maintain and 


to him. Inſomuch that, inſtead of giving a favourable | 
reception to her daughter-in-law, when ſhe, waned on 


| her reſentment; although Mademoiſelle de Longueville 
it were by conſtantly manifeſting the utmeſt reſpe& far 
many indirect attempts which that Princeſs had made, 


come ta the knowledge of that part of her conduct. But 


demoiſelle 


a * „ 
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Prince had it in his power to offer them: which was the 


cauſe of their quitting his party, having, moreover, juſt 

| realm to complain of kis candult towends them an fo» 

veral occaſions. 5 | = 
The Duke de la Rochefoucault, who bad of late diſ- © 

covered, that Mademoiſelle de Longueville was in @ 

condition to oppoſe her mother-in-law, had alſo. judged * - 
it neceſſary to 


f p upon good terms with her: even be- 
fore the cape Dutcheſs de Longueville, he had 
frequently, and to give 


finuating to her, upon all theſe 
requiſite that ſhe ſhould be reconciled to her mother · in- 
law, and, engaging, not only to effect that accommoda- 


preſerve it. = 
He gave the ſame advice to the Dutcheſs de Longue- 


_ + a : "25 
_ 


% 


ville: but, as ſhe was influenced folely by her pride, 


and as ſhe fancied that ſhe had attained the ſummit of 


dignity and power, ſhe would give no ear to the ſug- 


geſtions of the Duke de la Rocheſoucault: beſides, 
long a time had elapſed fince ſhe had ſeen him, 
ſhe even began 


that 
that. 
to entertain ſome ſentiments of averfion 


her, ſhe looked upon her as a perſon who hed incurred: 


had never offended her in any manner whatever, unleſs 
the King and for the Queen. For, with regard to the 


at different times, to detach her father from his connec- 
tions with thoſe parties, which were in oppoſition. to 
the court, the Dutcheſs de Longueville could not bear 
her any ilt will on that ſcore; becauſe ſhe had never 


her chief reaſon for treating her daughter-in-law, with: = 


ſo much diſdain and harſhneſs was, that ſhe did not. 


Poſſeſs an og degree of power with herſelf. As Ma- 
e Longueville pere 


peed 


ceived, from this ſpeci-- 


men, the inſults and ill treatment which the might ex- 
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pect to meet with in the ſequel, this circumſtance great- 
ly contributed to induce her to enter into an affair, the 
| particulars of which I am about to relate; being per- 
ſuaded, moreover, that the end which ſhe propoſed to 
| herſelf therein, was the true intereſt of her . and 
which ſhe had never been able, hitherto, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, to make him rightly comprehend. {> 
The Duke de Longueville, together with thoſe places 
Which had been reſtored to him in Normandy, had re- 
| covered almoſt all the credit which he had poſſeſſed in 


- that province before his impriſonment ; a credit which | 
|| rendered him very powerful, and which made it appear 
; neceſſary to the court, to detach him from the patty of 
the Prince of Conde. But they knew not in what man- 
mer to proceed, to effect this purpoſe : becauſe they 
imagined that he was blindly devoted to the family of 
Condé; and they were very apprehenſive, that every 
attempt to diſſolve the cloſe connection between him 
and this family, muſt prove ineffectual, from a perſua- 
ſion of the great influence which the Dutcheſs, his wife, 
poſſeſſed over him, whatever incidents might ſometimes 
ppen to ſet them at variance. 8 
Amongſt the agents, whom the Duke had employed 
in his affairs, was a perſon, who was totally devoted 
to the court, but he had lately diſmiſſed him from his 
ſervice; and the Dutcheſs, alſo, had employed another, 
who was that ſame Priolo, by whoſe repreſentations, | 
7 reſpecting the promiſe made by Cardinal Mazarin, with {| 
regard to the government of Havre, the particulars of 
| which have been already related, the Duke was induced | 
to enter into the party of the Fronde. The court, there- | 
fore, knew not to whom to apply, on this occaſion : | 
* and,» moreover, they were very fearful that, the dread {| 
| of offending the Prince of Conde being ſo univerſal, | 
and their own party being ſo greatly diſpirited and re- 
| duced, no one would be prevailed on to undertake this 
' | commiſſion; or, even if any perſon ſhould accept of it, 
| that it might be with the view of deceiving them only 
| in the ſequel. At length, M. Servien bethought him- | 
ſelf of Mademoiſelle de Longueville, who he knew | 
bore no great affection to her mother-in-law. - * - + 5 
; , n : at N 
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That miniſter had been admitted into the number of 
her friends, ever fince the time of her journey to Mun- 
ſter ; and on the pretext of this intimacy, he had paid 
her a viſit, on the occaſion of the Princes releaſement 


from priſon. He propoſed to her, that ſhe ſhould en- 


deayour to prevail on her father to 're-accommodate mat- 
ters with the Queen in fo effectual a manner, that no- 


thing ſhould, in future, be capable of diſſolving their 


union. 


She readily undertook this commiſſion, and her ſue- 


ceeſs therein urpaſſed even the moſt ſanguine expectati- 
ons. But Mademoiſelle de Longueville adviſed M. Ser- 
vien not to mention a word on the ſubject to her father, 
| till the ſtrong ſprepoſſeſſion, which every one, at that 


time, entertained of the power of the Prince of Conde, 


ſhould be a little abated, during which interval, ſhe 
| hoped to be able to prepare matters for this negotiation ; 
; promiſing to acquaint him when the time ſhould be fa- 
' vourable for entering upon the 'buſineſs. e 


In the midſt of all the authority which the Duke de 


| Longuevil'e might 2 he conſtantly found himſelf 
a 


burdened with the ſupport of his brothers-in-law, who 
were defirous of availing themſelves of the power, which 
his governments gave him, without ever making him 


any return for the advantages, which they derived from 
their connection with him; and this was their cuſtoma- 


ry mode of conduct towards every one, who would ſub- 


mit to be thus treated. 


The Dutcheſs de Longueville, on her fide, appeared 
to be infatuated to the higheſt degree, with the idea of 
the proſperous ſtate of her affairs. She was, at ficſt, fo 
firmly perſuaded, that ſhe ſnould a-quire a greater ſhare 
of credit than the Prince of Conde, that ſhe could not 
imagine from what cauſe it could poſſibly have happen- 
ed, that he ſhould ever have poſſeſſed more than her. 


However, in a ſhort time afterwards, ſhe began to en- 


tertain a leſs exalted notion of her importance: bat this 
pore no alteration in her behaviour towards her huſ- 
band; for ſhe ſent him word, that, if he ſhould venture 

to find fault with any part of her conduct, ſhe would 
render him the moſt miſerable of mankind, x 
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| As the Frondeurs had conceived an opinion that he 
would never ſhine in any other ſphere, than that of a 
partizan of the Prince of Conde, and as they knew that 
it was a capital crime, in the eyes of his wife and of his 
| brother-in-law, to manifeſt any attention for him, they 
held him in very ſlight eſtimation ; and they carried on 
very little intercourſe with him, eſpecially the Coadju- | 
tor; as well for the reaſons which I have here related, as | 
through the ſhame which he felt, for Having contributed 
to his impriſonment, after having been ſo highly favour- | 
ed and protected by him. He conſtantly told him, how- 
ever, that he would take an opportunity to have a long 
_ converſation with him on the ſtate of affairs: but that 
JJ —_ OE 
| + Such then was the fituation of the Duke de Longue- | 
ville, at the period in which his daughter undertook 
to effect an accommodation between him and the court; 
and, as that Princeſs entertained very little fear of thoſe | 
whom ſhe diſliked, ſhe did not, in the leaft, dread the 
. reſentment of the Conde family, although ſhe came in 
for a conſiderable ſhare in the menaces of her mother- in- 
law. What emboldened her ſtill more was, that ſhe no | 
longer reſided under the ſame roof with her, baving re- 
turned to her own houſe, ſome time before the Dutcheſs | 
de Longueville's arrival at Paris, and having made that 
the place of her abode ever afterwards. Þ 
She began this negotiation with her father, by flatter- | 
ing him to a 2 degree, by aſſuming, aſterwards, the 
liberty of talking to him on the ſubject of his moſt im- 
rtant concerns, and by confidently anſwering for the 
— of every meaſure which ſhe propoſed, and which 
ſhe knew would prove moſt agreeable to him. But, the 
better to diſpoſe matters to a ſucceſsful iſſue, ſhe firſt en- 
deavoured to remove his apprehenſions of the great power | 
of the houſe of Conde, by affecting to lament that the | 
Prince of Conde was the only perſon, who did not fore- 
ſee the dangers into which he was about to precipitate | 
himſelf, and by demonſtrating to him (the Duke that 


they frequently preſumed on their power, without the 

| leaſt foundation ; that their impriſonment was a convin- | 
cing proof of the juſtice of that remark; and that, even} 
Fn | when} 
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at ofa when they leaſt preſumed thereon, they ſtill affected ſo 
ew that to do, in order to impoſe upon the public by that ar- 
d of his tifce. 2 2 
n, they She added, that they commonly haſtened their ruin, 
ied on by their breach of faith towards all thoſe, who had ren- 
Zoadju- | dered them any ſervice; becauſe that, very unfortu- 
ted, 6 nately for the Prince of Conde, and for every one, alſo, 
ributed who had occaſion to treat with him, he conſidered all 
favour. honour, as conſiſting in bravery aud intrepidity alone, 
„ bow-. and by no means in a ſcrupulous adherence to the en- 
a long Sagements into which he might entet᷑; that no one dared 
ut that do reprehend his conduct in this reſpect, nor even to warn 
3 him that this was the cauſe why every one abandoned 
,ongue- bim; that it was, thus, impoſſible, that he ſhould ever 
derrook alter his mode of conduct; finally, that he was the only 
» court; | perſon who did not perceive the dangerous conſequences, 
of thoſe Which muſt reſult to him therefrom, and which he had 
ead the even already experienced: becauſe no one, but himſelf, 
-ame in was ignorant of the cauſe of it, to which he, conſequent- | 
ther- in- ys could not attribute any of the misfortunes which, at 
t ſhe no any time, happened to him, She further ſuggeſted to 
ving re- her father, that it would, therefore, be more honour- 
Jutcheſs | Able toreconcile himſelf to the court at this time, whilſt 
de that the Prince of Conde yet appeared to be in a ſituation to 
TT ſupport himſelf, than when that Prince's affairs ſhould 
 flatter- | be on the decline ; that, as his Highneſs had always ef- 
ids, the | feed his negotiations, without communicating them to 
r bim, he had it now in his power to render him the like ; 
fr the # and that, with reſpect to him, if he was no longer held 
I Which in eſtimation, it was ſolely becauſe ſuch Weg 1 own 
ut, the pleaſure ; that, immediately upon his releaſement, he 
e e, muſt inevitably become the abſolute maſter of the whole 
t power Province of Normandy ; that it was beneath the dignity 
that the} of a perſon in his ſtation, to acknowledge any other 
ot faces | (maſter) than the King himſelf ; that he would appear to 
.cinitatet Zreat diſadvantage in a party, in which the utmoſt he 
ke) that Could expect, mult be to hold the fourth rank; that even 
out the the Duke of Beaufort and the Coadjutor would have 
convin- more credit in Paris, than he could expect to acquire; 
3 and that, by continuing in his preſent connections, he 
would, infallibly, embarraſs himſelf with a number of 


when} 


: PR 7 R 


4 


perſons, who could, by no means, maintain an union | 
amongſt themſelves. N ae e 
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In conſequence of theſe, and ſimilar ſuggeſtions, or 


rather of the ſtate in which affairs then were, or, if ir 
muſt be fo, of the kind of treatment which the Duke de 


Longueville had experienced, he ſuddenly adopted a 


conduct, ſo oppoſite to that which he had hitherto pur- 
| ſued, that he no longer ſeemed to be the ſame perſon ; 


upon every occaſion firmly refiſting the attempts of all 
thoſe, who endeavoured to ſet themſelves above him; and 
to ſubje him to their caprices. | 


Soon after this long converſation between Made- 
moiſelle de Longueville and her father, ſhe informed M. 
| Servien, that the time was now favourable for opening 
the negotiation, which had been determined on between + 
them; and that ſhe had made all the neceſſary prepara- | 
tions: on the receipt of which intelligence, that miniſ- 
ter immediately entered upon the buſineſs, and ſoon com- 


pleated it, to the full ſatisfaction both of himſelf and the 
court. But he intimated to the Duke de Longueville, 


that the Queen could not place a thorough confidence in 


%. 


and that ſhe had ſubjected herſelf to them, as much by 


him, ſo long as his ſon “ ſhould remain at Mouron, f in 


the hands of the Prince of Conde. He alſo preſſed Ma- 
demoiſelle de Longueville to urge the matter ſtrongly to 
her father; which ſhe did with ſuch effect, that, in ſpite 


of all che efforts of the Dutcheſs de Longueville, to pre- 
vent the departure of her fon from Mouron, the Duke 
would not be ſatisſied, at any rate, till he had been de- 
livered up to him. 1 | SP 
As theſe proceedings of the Duke de Longueville were 


more conſonant, at that time, to the ſuppoſed character _ 
of his daughter, than to his own, the Dutcheſs de Lon- | 
gueville imputed to her inſtigations, the whole conduct 
of that Prince: and it was this circumſtance which gave 
her ſo great an averſion to Mademoiſelle de Longueville ; 


never once reflecting, that ſhe herſelf was the fole cauſe 
of every diſagreeable incident which happened to her; 


the 


* John-Lovis-Charles d Orleans, eldeſt fon of the Duke de Lon- | 


gue ville. = | 
+ A ſtrongly fortified town, 
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the manner in which ſhe had conſtantly behaved towards 


the Duke de Longueville, as by all thoſe haughty airs 


and extravagancies, which had obliged numbers of per- 


ſons to complain of her to her huſband. 2 
Ihe court, ever watchful, having diſcovered the aver- 
fion which the Dutcheſs de Longueville, with ſo little 
reaſon, entertained for her daughter-in-law, made uſe 
of this circumſtance to draw her into a ſnare, of which 
ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, although the deſign was, 


nevertheleſs, ſufficiently apparent. 


As every propoſal made by her daughter-in-law was 


alarmed at the intel! 
execution of which, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be, at all times, 
ſtrictly . guarded ; and, in the midſt of her terror, ſhe 
was obliged to have recourſe to the Prince of Conde, to 
diſſuade her huſband from his intention of carrying her 
with him into Normandy. | 

Had ſhe been 
matters, ſhe wou 
with ſo much eagerneſs, might be obtained without ſuch 
great difficulty 
her huſband's thoughts, than to carry her with him, and 
that Mademoiſelle de. Longueville, together with all thoſe 


other perſons, who acted in oppoſition to her, dreaded 


that event ſtill more than ſhe herſelf did, from an appre- 
henſion that, ſhould ſhe accompany her huſband in this 


journey, ſhe might re-aſſume her former influence over 
bim, and might again involve him in freſh affairs, fatal 


both to his glory and to his peace. 
The Prince of Conde, therefore, at 


Bo with him into Normandy, which promiſe was grant- 


n 
43> 


rig 06% informed of the true ftate of 
d have known, that what ſhe defired 


; ſeeing that nothing was further from 


f the requeſt of the 
Dutcheſs de Longueville, undertook to ſpeak to the Duke 
on the ſubject. But, as he was more ſerviceable to him 
in his affairs, than his ſiſter, he determined to ſacrifice 
her to him; and, having, accordingly, obtained a pro- 
| miſe from the Duke, that he would not compel her to 


| odious to her, they (the court) perſuaded her, that ſhe + 
had adviſed the Duke, her father, to oblige her to ac- 
company him into Normandy, and, in caſe of her refuſal. 
to comply with his requiſition, to cauſe her to be con- 
ducted thither by force. The Dutcheſs was greatly 
nce of this deſign, to prevent the + 
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| 
ed him with very little difficul:y, he conſented to the: * 
* of his brother-in-law, that ſhe ſhould retire to 
Bourges, after having both agreed that her conduct was 
| ſuch, as would not admit of her continuing any longer | 'T 
at Paris. But, as no time was fixed for her departure pi 
for 3 which journey was much more diſg aceful it 
to her, than that to Normandy, in company with her 
| huſband. would have been, ſhe ſtill retained ſome hopes b. 
that affairs might take another turn. . 
Immediately as it had been determined that the Dut- in 
cheſs de Longueville ſhould not go to Normandy, Ma. th 
demoiſelle de Longueville, at the urgent ſolicitations of P. 
the court, preſſed her father to haſten his journey; th 
which, through her perſuaſions, he accordingly did; and, k1 
from the very inſtant of his arrival in that province, he pi 
= there greater than it had ever been bes! ef 
FFF Fo cp ns 
During all theſe tranſactions, ſcarcely a day paſſed, in} fic 
which ſome or other of the Prince of Conde's partiaan Q 
did not deſert him: but the court could not be ſatisfiec 
till the Duke of Orleans ſhould, aiſo, have abandoned ha 
th 
fir 
po 
K 
of 
W. 
tu 
re 
afl 
for 


him; as, ſo long as he ſhould remain connected wit 
him, the defeQion of all the reſt, would prove of very 
little advantage to the court. 3 +>. 
The miniſters, who ftill remained about the Queen! 
rſon, formed a ſcheme by which they effected this de 
gn. The ſtratagem which they made uſe of was, 
ſow diviſion amongſt the different parties; by whiek 
means they rendered abortive the negotiation which 


Prince of Conde ſought to have concluded with the 

| Queen. In fact, this unforeſeen artifice ſerved to plung 
the Prince of Conde into a variety of difficulties any foi 
dangers, from which he was never able entirely wi 
_ extricate himſelf afterwards, The particulars are & fat 


follow. ne 
NMI. Servien acquainted the Prince of Conde, that, f lit 
he conſtantly manifeſted a great diſtruſt of the promiſf fri- 
of the Queen and of Cardinal Mazarin, and as they we 8 


deſirous of ſhewing him, with how much fincerity the 
wiſhed for a reconciliation with him, they had det 
mined to convince him of it, in a different manner, thi 4 


m 1 


to the 
etire to 
act was 

longer 
parture 
— 
/1th her 


e hopes 
he Dut- 
y, Ma- 
tions of 
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merely by proteſtations alone; that he might perceive 
the eſteem which they entertained, not only for him, but 
for thoſe alſo whom he honoured with his friendſhip, 
The Prince of Conde expreſſed much ſatisfaction in this 
| promiſe, without requiring any further explanation of 
its tendency. | 4 
On the Wedneſday in Paſſion Week, the council 
being convened, and the Duke of Orleans alſo being 
preſent, the chancellor Seguier, who was ſuppoſed tobe 
in exile, the firſt orefident Mole, who was imagined, at 
the time, to be engaged in the duties of his office at the 
Palais, and Chavigni, + came, very unexpeQedly, to take 


- 


ourney x 
id; and, 
ze particularly the laſt, who was devoted to him in the high 
to fign an engagement, previous to their admiſ© 
the intereſts of the 


ince, 


7 obli 


4 
m i 


neſs was not ſo likewiſe. 


iff friends, he 
# Clal to his intereſts, and that they had been made with 
erity the 
vad dete 


their places amongſt the reſt: all theſe three ns were 
known to be intimate friends of the Prince of Conde, - 


fion into the miniſtry, to ſupport 

deen and of Cardinal Mazarin, preferably to all others. 

he Queen informed the Duke of Orleans, that ſhe 
had placed them in the council, and that ſhe had taken 


it} the ſeals from Chateauneuf, and had given them to the 
y firſt prefident ; which highly incenſed the Duke; and he 

+ replied that, as he had the honour to be uncle to the 
King and lieutenant-general of the regency, no change 
de of this nature ought to have been made in the council 


without his participation, and that he would not re- 


ieh turn thither again, till thoſe appeintments ſhould firſt be 
I reſcinded. "OP 


The Prince of Condé, on his fide, was ſtruck with 


a | aſtoniſhment, being doubtful whether theſe changes were 


for his advantage, or otherwiſe, However, he retired 


| with the Duke of Orleans, declaring that he could not be 


| ſatisfied with what had been done, if his Royal High- 
Bur, when he had reflected a 
little on the matter, and had taken the opinions of his 
rceived that theſe alterations were prej udi- 


the view of rendering him ſuſpeQed : he was, therefore, 


® In the year 2652, — + One of the miniſters of flate 


of whatever terms he could obtain. 


F 
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_ deſirous of juſtifying himſelf, and, having repaired, for 
that — to the Hotel de Chevreuſe, he, with the 
moſt terrible oaths, denied having had any knowledge, 
wWhatſoever, of the above recent changes in the council 
but all was inſufficient to procure him credit, and hi 
oaths only ſerved to inſpire every one preſent with hor-! 
ror, becauſe they were all judged to be falſe : which ſup- 
ö 4 » however, on this occafion, did him great in- 
urice, | 1 N N 
: The Duke of Orleans, the Fronde, and the public i 
general, were all firmly perſuaded that the Prince of 
| Conde had been concerned in the late tranſactions; there 
being, in their opinion, not the leaſt appearance that 
the 8 confined as ſhe was, like a priſoner, in the 
Palais Royal, would have dared to have entered upon ar 
affair of this kind, without hav ng previouſly concerted} 
the neceſſary meaſures with that Prince. i 
Some time afterwards, a meeting was held at the Or- 
leans palace, on the ſubject of the Duke of Orleans's 
diſpleaſure againſt the Queen. The Duke of Beau+ 
fort, as uſual, ſpoke very badly, the Coadjutor offer- 
ed ſeveral very violent propoſals, and, amongſt others, 
that they ſhould incite & people to make a kind of a 
tack, with tones, upon the Palais Royal. Upon which, 
when the Prince of Conde was requeſted to give his opt- 
nion, he anſwered, in apparent deriſion of them, that he 
was quite n eee with the war of flints, and tha 
he muſt take inſtructions from thoſe gentlemen, in what 
manner it was to be carried on: which anſwer ſerved t 
_— {till more the diſtruſt which was entertained of 
1 1 4 
The miniſters, who negotiated with that Prince, nd 
longer offered him the government of Provence for hi 
brother; and be found that he muſt drop all his othex 
pretenſions: becauſe, having become ſuſpected by the 
party in oppoſition to the court, he was obliged to accept 


A A negotiation was afterwards opened with the Dukg 
of Orleans, in order to appeaſe his reſentment, and bg 
was prevailed on to conlent, that thoſe perſons ſhoul 
continue in the council, on condition that M. de Chat 
teauncuf ſhould be again put in poſſeſſion of the ſeals} 
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and that he ſhould remain in his poſt of miniſter of ſtate, 
The court inſinuated that it was in compliment to the 
Prince of Conde, that they had taken the ſeals from M. 
Mole: in conſequence of which, as they foreſaw and 
intended, the firſt prefident became, inſtead of the zea- 
lous and faithful friend, which he had hitherto been to 
the Prince of Conde, his moſt inveterate foe ; and which 
circumſtance did infinite prejudice to that Prince's affairs, 

he great credit which the fitſt 
preſident poſſeſſed at that tim. 
The court, afterwards, requeſted the Duke of Oile- 
ans's conſent to the rupture of the marriage of Made- 
moiſelle de Chevreuſe, which they eafily obtained from 


compliance on this occaſion aroſe from his apprehenfions 
leſt the houſe of Conde ſhould become too powerful, 
ſhould this marnage take place. | | 
In the holy week, the Duke of Orleans renewed his 
attendance upon the Queen, at the Palais Royal, whi- 
ther her Majeſty ſent for the Prince of Conti, and order- 
ed him not to be in a hurry to conclude his marriage with 
Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe. 
The Prince of Conde and the Dutcheſs de Longueville 
had not thought 2 to entruſt him with the know- 
ledge of their deſign, to break off the marriage; as that 
Prince was, of late, become paſſionately fond of bis 
miſtreſs: but they related to him, a number of cireum 
ſtances ſo greatly to her diſadvantage, that he now be- | | 
came more eager to receive the Queen's prohibition, than 9 
he had ever been to eſpouſe that young Princeſs, | : 
This excuſe, of the * prohibitory orders, wore 
a very bad appearance, ſeeing that ſhe was totally de- 
ſtitute of all power, at that time, to enforce obedience 
to hercommands ; and as, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
that alliance having been projected, not only without 
her Majeſty's conſent, but alſo againſt her inclination, Ji 
it might eaſily have been carried into execution, not- 
withitanding thoſe orders. | n | 
The Prince of Conde ſent the preſident Viole to the 
Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, to acquaint her with the Queen's 
orders, and to aſſure her, at the ſame time, that, in * 
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th 


of her Majeſty's prohibition, the affair would be poſt. 
oned only, and not entirely laid afide ; and that Is : 
— and he would wait upon her, to explain theme ci 
ſelves more fully to her on the ſubjet. But, in debat< ti 
ing on the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, for the exe. þ, 
_ cution of the above promiſe, the Prince of Conde obſerv- c 


ed to his brother, that he alone was under an obligation 
to take that ſtep, as being the moſt intereſted party; and 
that, for his part, he ſhould never be able to prevail 
' himſelf to viſit either the Dutcheſs or Mademoiſelle de 
- Chevreuſe again, from a conviction of the great confuſion 
and embarraſſment into which he ſhould be thrown 
ſuch an interview. | | 
IT be Prince of Conti, with the view of excuſing him: 
ſelf from undertaking this buſineſs, told him that, being 
| his eldeſt brother, the matter concerned him moſt parti 
cularly, reſpecting thoſe kind of apologies ; that with 
regard to the emoar:alſment into which be was appre- 
| henſive of being plunged on the occafion, his muſt be 
ſtil] greater, as, being the moſt intereſted party, he was, 
_ conſequently, the moſt de-ply engaged in the affair; and} } 
the upſhot of this converſation between the two Princes } 
was that, having firſt turned the whole affair into com- f 
pliments, and thoſe compliments afterwards into jeſts and 
c 
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pleaſantry, they made it the ſubject of their merriment 
only ; and, finally, although they had ſent a meſſage to 
the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, that they would enter into a} 
12 explanation with her, yet they neither of them 
pt that promiſe, nor did they ever viſit her aſterwards. 
And now a ftrife aroſe between the two parties, which} 
of them ſhould firſt cauſe the guard of citizens to be wich- 
drawn, by which the King and Queen were detained} 
' Priſoners, in a manner, in the Palais Royal. S - 
Thus, therefore, the Prince of Conde broke through} | 
all his connections with the Fronde urs, and that, too, 

with the greateſt unconcern, on account of the contempt} 
in which he held them: he conſidered them as the moſt? 
deſpicable of mankind, and as being, conſequently, in- 
capable of doing him the leaſt prejudice whatever. But} 
| 


what is very ſurprizing in this affair, and is ſcarce! y cre-| 


dible of a perſon of his known courage and zeiviution, is} 
— Rte Ree 
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that thoſe very men, of whoſe power he had manifeſted 
be poſts ſo little apprehenſion, appeared to him, in the courſe 
t his of the ſame week, to be kf formidable, although no in- 
eident had happened during the time, which could juf- * 
| tify this alteration in his ſentiments, that, being upon 
bad terms with them, he no longer thought himſelf ſe- 
cure in any place whatever. n 
The Prince of Conde ſhewed much more judgment 
in this dread of the power of the Frondezrs, than he had 
done in his contempt of them. For, no ſooner had he 
dropped his connections with them, than an event hap- 
| pened, which had been univerſally foreſeen, and of which 
e had never entertained the leaſt notion, although he 
| might naturally have expected it; it happened, I ſay, . 
that the Frondeurs accommodated matters with the court, 
and entered into an union againſt him; which they ef. 
ft parti - feed with very little difficulty; as the Queen was much . 
at with} more defirous of ridding herlelf of that Prince than of 
s appre- them. ee cared 
muſt be} The hatred which the Frondears in general, and par- 
| he was, ticularly the Coadjutor and the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, 
air; and had conceived againſt the Prince of Condé and the 
Princes Dutcheſs de Longueville, roſe to ſuch a height, as to 
make them forget all their other enmities, even that 
jeſts and} which they bore to Cardinal Mazarin, with whom' they 
erriment! commenced a freſh negotiation, without appearing to 
eſſage to be diſcouraged by the little benefit, which they had de- 
er into a rived from their former treaties with him. Bat in this 
of chem there was a clauſe, of a nature ſo truly extraordinary, 
erwards.} that it well deſerves to be recorded; which was, that 
s, Which} the Coadjutor ſhould be at liberty, on all occaſions, 
be with- to inveigh againſt the conduct of the Cardinal, in or- 
detained} der that he might be enabled to maintain the credit 
| which he had acquired with the people, and, by that 
through} means, to render his eminency the more effectual ſer- 
hat, co, | vice. « | M | > 
contempt} By this new treaty, it was determined again to ſeize 
the moſt} the perſon of the Prince of Condé. As he no longer 
nily, in-] came to the Palais Royal, on account of the diſtruſt 
er. But} which he had conceived of the deſigns of the court, they, 
ce!y Cre-F therefore, could not take any meaſures for ſeizing him 
ution, is there, | R 
qa - FIR The 
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he ſtill retained all his other imprudencies. 
|» He ſent Vignevl, to acquaint the Dutcheſs 


y * — ——— — V - 
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N ih | | the had acquired, of poſſe 
| ©  - ther. She afterwards complained, that, ill as 
| Wl | the had been obliged to take, that ſtep, in co 


9 | better to per 
| 1 placed in her. 


- — — — — * 


3 prone no longer attended at the other, But it 
ſe 


| this alteration. | , 


# In the year 1651, 


The Queen, who put no great confidence in that ca- 
bal, told them that ſhe would not cauſe him to be ſe- 
cured at the Hotel de Conde, left that action ſhould give 
riſe to a tumult in Paris, and ſhould even be productive 
of much bloodſhed. However, a party of the guards 
were ordered to take poſt near the Fauxbourg Saint Ger- 


. The Prince of Conde, who was conſtantly on his 
* ard, retired, during the night, to St. Maur, and he 
— med no otherwiſe to have profited by the ſeveral im- 
N | priſonments which he had undergone, than by becoming 
more diſtruſtful than he formerly had been, ſeeing that 


de Lon- 
: gum with the place of his retreat, and to inform her 
| that it was not at all proper that ſhe ſhould repair thi- | 
L | ther to him: but, in ſpite of this intimation, and al- 
3% though one of her cheeks was much ſwelled at the time, 
mne, nevertheleſs, immediately departed for St. Maur, 
# with the ſole view of 1 the reputation which 
ng great credit with her bro- 
ſhe Was, 
mpliance 
with his * urgent ſolicitations, in ke the | 
uade the public of the confidence which he 


| | I ̃ be departure “ of the Prince of Conde occaſioned | 
a very great diſturbance, and every one now manifeſted 
of what party he was, by repairing either to the Palais} 
Royal, or to St. Maur; and thoſe who went to the one} 
was ob · 
rved, that the number of thoſe who repaired to St. 
Maur was very ſmall, which circumſtance gave great 
uneaſineſs to the Prince of Conde; and, when he re- 
| flected, that but three months before, the whole king-| 
ö dom had favoured his cauſe, he was quite aſtoniſhed at} 


1 The great fear which had been, at one time, enter} 
| tained of the Prince of Conde was now entirely diſpel- 
led . This was one of the moſt fatal conſequences which 
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have been put under an arreſt ; 


well as the Cardinal. 


ſion on the 


| him, the more he 


had attended his impriſonment; and, except during the 


firſt week after his releaſement, the 1 2 —_ 
ad formerly in- 


ed that extreme terror, with which he 
ſpired them, in ſpite of all his ſubſequent attempts to 
effect that purpoſe. 2 
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On the day after the Prince of Conde had retired from 


Paris, the Prince of Conti went to the parliament, and 


informed the aſſembly, that his brother had ſent him, to 
ive them an account of the reaſons by which he had 
en induced to quit the city, and that, if he had not 
been thus expeditious in his retreat, he ſhould again, 


the batred which Cardinal Mazarin had long borne to 


him, becauſe he had oppoſed that miniſter's return; and 
that, although the Cardinal was far removed from the 


court, yet his genius ſtill continued to govern there, 


were totally devoted to him; that the Prince, his bro- 
ther, could no longer place any confidence in the Queen, 


t this was an effe of 


. 
the perſons of Le Tellier, Servien, and Lionne, Who 


nor could he return, with ſafety, to the Palais Royal, 


ſo long as thoſe perſons ſhould remain there, and that it 
they ſhould be diſmiſſed as | 


was abſolutely requiſite that 


This harangue did not altogether make that impreſ- 


expected. Nevertheleſs, the Prince of Conti attended 


at ſeveral of the ſubſequent meetings of that aſſembly, | 


and conſtantly made uſe of nearly the ſame arguments. 


The Marſhal de Grammont waited on the Prince of | 


Condẽ from the Queen, to learn the ſubject of his diſſa- 
tisfaction. That Prince complzined that a defign had 
been formed to ſeize his perſon ; declaring that he could 
not be ſafe till the three miniſters ſhould have retired ; 
and that, immediately upon their departure, he would 
return to Paris, and would pay his reſpects to the King 
and to the Queen-Regent. | 


The Queen, on the other hand, infiſted that the Prince 
of Conde had created all this diſturbance, for the ſole 


purpoſe of obtaining ſome new advantages, for himſelf; 
that he was inſatiable, and that the. more was granted 


Vol. II. 


required ; that it was but very lately 


arliament which the Prince of Conde had 


* — 
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that the government of Guyenne had been conferred on 
him, and that he ſtill wanted ſomething further, but 
that ſhe was determined to be no longer his dupe, what= 
ever courſe he might think proper to take. And, as ſhe 
did not, at that time, think herſelf obligated to diſmiſs 
her miniſters, ſhe alſo declared, that the whims and ca- 
prices of the Prince of Conde ſhould never induce her to | 
remove thoſe who were of her council; that this was 
merely a pretext, and that, even ſhould they be diſmiſſ- 
ed, that Prince would find ſome other ſubject, whereon | 
to ground freſh complaints. 5 
Although the .CardMal's advice was not always fol- 
lowed whilſt he continued abſent from court, yet he till 
poſſeſſed a very extenſive authority; and, as all appli- 
cCations for favours, and in all other caſes of importance, 
were conſtantiy made to him, this matter, alſo, was 
communicated to him, reſpecting which he wrote word 
Queen, that it was abſolutely neceſſary that ſne 
ſhould cauſe the three miniſters to withdraw themſelves, 
in order to deprive the Prince of Conde of every cauſe | 
for complaint, and to leave him totally without excuſe, 
by making it apparent that his deſign was only to create 
So that, when it was leaſt ex- | 
peed, the Queen exiled thoſe three miniſters to their | 
_ eſtates; after which ſhe acquainted the Prince of Conde, | 
that ſhe had yielded to ſatisfy him in that point alſo; and 


to the 


a confuſion in the ſtate. 


that ſhe hoped, after the many conceſſions which ſhe had 


made to him, that he would no longer delay to return to 


his duty. 


Jueen would conſent to diſmiſs thoſe three miniſters, 
neither had he once deliberated, on what anſwer he 
ſhould return, in caſe his demand ſhould be complied 
with. So that he could never afterwards deviſe, or al- 


ledge any further pretext for his di ſſatisfaction. It was 
at that time ſuppoſed, that the Cardinal's complaiſance 


on this occaſion proceeded, ſolely, from a defire to ren- 


der the Prince of Conde ſtill more criminal, in the eyes 
of the public, in caſe that he ſhould not make a proper} 
return for the favour ſhewn him: bat this was far from 


being that miniſter's principal motive: he bad others, 


ſtill 
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| others, | 


ſtill 


the leaſt confidence in him: thoſe on 
ed to his intereſts, who could not diſengage themſelves 

with honour. He now found that the breach of pro- 
miſe, of which he had been ſo frequently guilty, was not 
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fill more eſſential, by which he had been induced to act 


in the manner above related. | DOE 
The Queen had acquainted him, that M. Servien had 
gone too far in his negotiation with the Prince of Conde, 


with reſpect to the promiſe which he made him of the 
government of Guyenne: and M. de Lyonne, the ne- 


phew of M. Servien, having learnt that Cardinal Maza- 
rin entertained that opinion of his uncle, and imagining 
perhaps, that it had been ſuggeſted to him by M. le Tel- 


lier, ſecretly intimated to his eminency, that that mini- 
ſter had of late acquired too grgat an aſcendant over the 


Queen : which intelligence gave riſe to many reflections 


in the Cardinal's mind: beſides, that he was much diſ- 
| way that, during bis abſence, ſo many affairs had 
been tranſacted without bis P on” 


On the other hand, the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, the 4 
Coadjutor, and the reſt of the Frondears, painted in 


- ſuch glaring colours the Prince of Conde's ingratitude to- 


wards them, and his breach of faith, relative to the mar- 


riage of his brother, and, in general, to all the other 
; 8 which he had made them, that they rendered 


im odious to a degree ſcarcely to be conceived, 
He was abandoned by every one: none would put 
y remained attach- 


of a nature to be jeſted on, as he had conſidered it to be. 
For he had never, hitherto, made any of thoſe profitable 
reflections, by which he was, afterwards, led to practiſe, 
with ſuch ſtrictneſs, thoſe ſolid virtues, of which he was 
ignorant of the very name at that time. e 

As that Prince well knew in what manner the Fron- 
deurs continually reviled him, he, in return, conducted 
himſelf with as little ceremony towards them; and de- 


clared, that the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe had adviſed him 
to aſſume the Regency. Although ſhe poſitively main- 


tained that this propoſal came from himſelf, every one 


gave credit to the aſſertion of the Prince of Conde : for 


as he was, at that time, much more powerful than her, 
he might with eaſe have taken the regency into his own 
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hands, had he been ſo inclined, and, as ſhe was much 
better verſed in affairs than him, there is great reaſon to 


believe that ſhe ſuggeſted this counſel to him. Neither 
does it appear what could poſſibly induce him to reje& 


it: for he could not obtain any advantages by an accom- 
madation, which could be put in competition with thoſe 
which he would derive from the poſſeſſion of the Regen- 
cy. But that Prince manifeſted ſo little forecaſt in his 
affairs, in conſequence of the trouble and confuſion in 
which he found himſelf involved, and of the too great 


confidence which he placed in his own conduct, that he 


as it has been already oblerved, it ſeemed that heaven, 


ever watchful over the welfare of France and propitious 
to the King and to the Queen-Regent, conſtantly ren- 
dered that Prince blind to his real intereſts, ſo long as 
they continued in oppoſition to his duty. . 
In the mean time, the Duke of Orleans ſtill remained 
highly irritated. He was the avowed enemy of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and was much diſſatisfied with the Queen and 
the Prince of Conde, ever fince thoſe new miniſters had 


been admitted into the council, without his participation. 
Actuated by this ſpirit of reſentment he ſo effectually ba- 
lanced the two parties, by his diſcontent, joined with 
his natural uncertainty, together with that of the parlia- 


ment, that he deprived them both of all their power, 
even without retaining much for himſelf: and it was a | 
common queſtion, at that time, what was become of 


the royal authority, ſeeing that, the Queen-Regent hav- 


of any one e. ED 
After this, the Prince of Conde came ſeveral times in 


perſon to the parliament, and brought with him a num- ; 


ber of armed men, who ſtationed themſel ves in the great 
hall of the Palais; and the Queen, alſo, ſent thither 


whole companies of the-guards, with the view of provid- | 


neglected, after his retreat to St. Maur, to ſecure the | 
aſſiſtance of the Count de Carces, who poſſeſſed an un- 
controulable authority in Provence, whilſt he might have 
effected that deſign with the moſt eaſe, and he never 
once thought of attempting it, till two days after Car- 
ces had entered into an engagement with the court. But, 


ing loſt it, it did not appear to have paſſed into the hands 


ing | | 


was ſet apart for the 


the Froade had given him, 
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ing for the ſafety of the Coadjutor, ſo great was the al- 
teration which had taken place in the different intereſts. 
In one of theſe aſſemblies, a greater number of ſoldi- 
ers having attended than uſual, the firſt preſident Mole 
obſerved, that it was very ſtrange, that the place which 


miniſtration of juſtice, ſhould 
thus be converted into a place of arms ; and added that, 


for the purpoſe of re-eſtabliſhing affairs in their due ſtate 
of order and tranquillity, and of cauſing thoſe armed 


men to retire, it would be proper, that each of the mem- 


bers preſent ſhould undertake to diſmiſs thoſe who were 
known to him. * EY 


The Coadjutor went to the ſpot where the tipſtaves are 


ſtationed, to diſmiſs the ſoldiers, in order to ſatisfy the. 
_ firſt preſident; and the Duke de la Rochefoucault fol- 
lowed him, as if with the intention of cauſing thoſe of 


the Prince of Conde's party to retire. But it was only 


ſor the purpoſe of ſhutting the door againſt the Coadju- g 
tor, who had 


gone out into the hall, and was in immi- 
nent danger, both from the ſoldiers of the Prince's par- 


ty, and alſo from the populace, who were violently in- 
_ cenſed againſt him, becauſe they ſuppoſed him to be at- 
tached to the intereſts of Cardinal 


azarin. 
The Duke de Briſſac, who had taken notice of all that 
ed, roſe from his ſeat, to open the door to the Coad- 
Jutor, that he m_ return into the aſſembly, and he 
told the Duke de la Rochefoucault, that, were they in 
any othegplace, he would give him a hundred kicks, as 
he was not worthy of being fought with : they afterwards 
returned to their places, and the Duke de la Rochefou- 
cault, gripping the hand of the Coadjutor and of the Duke 


de Briflac, ſaid to them, in a half whiſper, * I would have 


* ſtrangled you, had it been in my power.“ Upon which 
the Coadjutor replied, calling him by the name which 

Do not be ſo warm, friend 
La Franchiſe, nothing can happen betwixt you and I; 


_ © ſeeing that you are a coward, and that I am a prieſt.” 6 
Thoſe who were preſent at this converſation, endeavour- 


ed to abate the vehemence of the parties, but without ef- 


| fef: and all that they could do, was to put an end to it 


by ſeparating them. * | 
55 8978 Notwithſtanding 


for an accommadation. 
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Notwithſtanding all the ſpirit which the Prince of 
Conde poſſeſſed, he 


Queen, and whether he meant to ſet up altar againſt 


altar. 


During all theſe aſſemblies of the parliament, the 
Prince of Conde ſtill continued to treat with the court, 


but the terms they offered him were little to his advan- 
It was the cuſtom of the court, at that time, to 
reduce every tranſaction to the form of a negotiation. 
The Prince of Conde, for his part, earneſtly wiſhed 
He hated all party connections, 


and he well knew that he was not qualified for them. 


But the Dutcheſs de Longueville, who perceived that ſhe 


was about to be exiled to Bourges, in conformity to the 


Promiſe which had been made to her huſband, was de- 
nous of war, in order that the Prince of Conde might 
repair to his government; and in ho 
be more ſerviceable to him in war t 
that, as the Duke de Long 

him to Guyenne, he wou 
ſidered by the Prince of Conde, to her prejudice. 


that ſhe might 


neville would not accompany 


The Duke de la Rochefoucault, alſo, entertained the 


ſame ſentiments, becauſe he was deſirous, at all events, 


to retire form Paris; being apprehenſive leſt g Prince, 
with whoſe character he was little acquainted; ſhould 


cCauſe him to be aſſaſſinated, or that the Frondeurs ſhould 
| ve him to be beaten. 


So that the Dutcheſs de 
ongueville, and the Duke de la Rochefoucault were 


ſo importunate with the Prince of Conde, that they, at 


length, prevailed on him to comply with all that they 
required of him, although he had not the leaſt eſteem, 


or friendſhip for either of them 


As they were thoroughly acquainted with his diſ- 


Poſition, they availed themſelves of his twp chief foi- 


les, of which the one was an over attachment to his 


Intereſt, and the other, the vanity of imagining that his 


power was at all times greatly dreaded, and that the 


court mult keep on good terms with him at all events. 


They, 


met with continual rebuffs in the 
18 and the firſt preſident, who was no longer 

is friend, conſtantly reprehended him in the moſt pub- 
lic manner, aſking him why he did not wait upon the 


in peace, and 


d no longer be ſo much con- 


They, therefore, inſinuated to him, that the Queen 


immediately 
_ eaſily ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded into that belief. 


were the moſt 7 by them. 


made a leis advantageous figure chere; and he ſuccee 
ed ſolely in repartee. e 
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was 
very apprehenſive leſt he ſhould form a party, and that 


if he ſhould take any ſtep which might give her reaſon - 


to think that ſuch was his intention, or if he ſhould 
feign a deſign to repair to Guyenne, the court would 
offer him his own terms, So that he 


He, therefore, made arations for his departure, 


and he previouſly ſent his fiſter to Bourges, according to 
f 4 he had given her huſband. 


emoiſelle de Longueville had been very ill uſed 


by her mother-in-law, and the Prince of Conde, 


at the time that ſhe had never undertaken any thing 


the firſt to wait on the Queen, the Prince of Conde 


was very aſſiduous in his attendance on her: he gave 
der“ an account of all his affairs; and, by a thou- 
ſand acts of complaifance, exerted himſelf to the ut- 
| moſt to engage her in his intereſts. This, as well as 
ſeveral other circumſtances of a more important nature, 
_ ſufficiently evinces that, at this 


period of time, thoſe 
who were the leaſt ſubjected to the family of Conde, 


The intereſted and unſeaſonable flatteries, which that 


Prince laviſhed on Mademciſelle de Longueville, pro- 
duced no very favourable effect on her. 
ſcience, her judgment, and the intereſts of her father, 


Her con- 


all forbad her to be either deceived, ſeduced, or cor- 
rupted by them. „FFF 
As at that time, all affairs were regulated by the de- 


Üiberations of the parliament, the Princes, and all thoſe 

| Who were intereſted therein, conſtantly attended the 

meetings of that aſſembly. The Duke of Orleans, who 

| ſpoke admirably well on all occaſions, frequently ap- 

The Prince of Conde, who was deſti- 

tute of all the requiſite qualities for haranguing in public, 
and who was, moreover, greatly confuſed with the ap- 


peared there. 


prehenſion of the ſtorms which he ſaw approeching, 


_ againſt them; and now, that ſhe appeared to be to- . 
tally devoted to the court, and that ſhe was one of - 
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In the mean time, the Queen remarked, with little 


concern, the ſmall degree of credit which ſhe poſſeſſed, 


in expectation that, as the period of the King's coming 
of age was near at hand, ſhe ſhould therein find an end 


to all her troubles, and the abaſement of her enemies. 
Ever fince the diſmiſſion of Meſſrs. Le Tellier, Servien, 


and Lyonne, ſhe had ſuffered Meſſrs. Chateauneuf and 


in concert with the Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe. 


As ſoon as they found themſelves alone in the council, 
they prevailed on her to iſſue a declaration, by which 
ſhe engaged never to recall the Cardinal, without per- 


ceiving how far ſhe might thereby prejudice her au- 
thority. It is true that it was imagined, at that time, 


that the Queen took this ſtep with his eminency's con- 


ſent. But a letter has fince appeared from him to the 


Count de Brienne, in which he complains of it with 
great bitterneſs, and appears to be highly offended on 


the occafion. 


I The Coadjutor, being now totally at a loſs what con- 
duct to purſue, and perceiving that neither of the parties 
were well affected to him, took it in his head to aſſume 


a new tone. He declared his intention to retire from 


all public buſineſs, and to amuſe himſelf, in future, 
with his birds alone. He did not mean, however, to 
be credited, and, on the contrary, he was deſirous of 
inducing a belief, that a conſiderable degree of myſtery 


was couched under this artifice. But, as truth will 
always diſcover itſelf, it was eafily judged that the very 
method which he took to conceal his intentions, ſerved 
only to make them more apparent than he imagined, 


and than he defired. 


France. 


END OF PART SECOND. 


De Villeroi “ to govern her, in like manner as the 
others had done, although theſe latter had betrayed her, 


* Nicholas de Neuville, Duke de Villeroi, peer and marſhal of 
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Th E time of the King's coming of age being near 
at hand, the Prince of Conde plainly perceived, that, 
his fituation would afterwards be ſtill more inſecure 
than it had even hitherto been: but, as he was con- 
ſtantly infatuated with the idea of the great conſterna- 


tion, into which the court would be thrown by his de- 
parture, he determined to ſet out for Guyenne without 


delay. | 2 
He reſolved, therefore, to · abſent himſelf from the 
ceremony of declaring the King to be of age, and di- 


refed his courſe. towards Normandy, to a place where 


be had appointed a meeting with. the Duke de Lon- 
| - gueville, in order to 


whether he could obtain any 
aſſiſtance from him in his deſigns. | 


But, perceiving that his endeavours were ineffectual, 


and that his brother-in-law inflexibly perſiſted in his 


attachment to che King, and a ſubmiſſion to his orders, 
and poſitively refuſed to return to Paris, he purſued his 


journey towards his government. 


v 

That Prince was 5 prepoſſeſſed with the notion that, 
upon the very firſt ſtep he ſhould take, the court would 
offer him a carte blanche, that he ſtopped at various 
| places on his rout, at ſome of which he continued ſome 


time, in expectation of the arrival of couriers : but, 
finding chat none came, he gave looſe to his reſentment 


_ againſt thoſe at whoſe inſtigations he had undertaken 
this journey, and, uttering the moſt terrible invectives 


- againſt the Prince of Conti, the Dutcheſs de Lon- 


O 5 _ gueville, 
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gueville, and the Duke de la Rochefoucault, he told 
them that they had engaged him in a very pidiculous 
buſineſs, but that they would be tired of it before him, 
and that they would deſert him in the end. 
The King having accompliſhed his thirteenth year 
on the 5th of September (1651) he appointed the ſe- 
venth of the ſame month, for the performance of the 
ceremony of the declaration, for which purpoſe he re- 
Paired, as was cuſtomary, 1“ the parliament. On that 
| occaſion, he returned thanks to the Queen, his mother, 
for her care of him during her regency ; but he made 
no acknowledgements to the Duke of Orleans, al- 
_ though, in quality of lieutenant-general of the crown, 
he alſo had had a ſhare in the regency, which circum- 


| ſtance gave great offence to the Duke. But the court 


feigned to totally ignorant of his diſſatisfaction, 
Which many perſons eagerly endeavoured to augment, 


A ſhort time before the concluſion of the regency, 


the ſeals had been taken from Chaiteauneuf, and had 


been given to the firſt preſident Mole. But, as it was 


impoſſible for the ſame perſon to execute the functions 
of both theſe offices, that of chancellor and that of firſt 
e the ſeals were ſuffered to remain in the 

ands of the chancellor for a few days only. The 
ſuperintendency of the finances, alſo, was taken from 


the Preſident de Maiſons, and was conferred on the 
Marquis de la Vieuville, | | 

The court conſidered the above proceedings of the 
Prince of Conde as ſo many acts of hoſtility, and they 


_ Cauſed a declaration againſt him to be drawn up, which 


was ſent to the Duke of Orleans, for his approbation. 


He returned it with the alteration of two lines only : from 
whence it was imagined that he approved of the reſt. 
Nevertheleſs, when this declaration was delivered to the 


Parliament, he oppoſed it with the utmoſt vehemence; 


Which greatly ſurprized the Queen and the miniſters ; 
but they were neceſſitated to bear with this, as well as 
with many other diſagreeable circumſtances. Gi 
Ihe Coadjutor was nominated to the cardinalſhip; 

but few people imagined that this would have any effect: 
for it was eaſy to conceive that, after all that had paſſed, 
the court had no other intention than to deceive him 
with falſe hopes, " 


ane. ee r ä 


| Immediately | 


duty, with till greater alacrity than t 
eſpouſing the intereſts of the other party. 
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| Immediately after the Prince of Conde's departure, 


the court took the reſolution to follow him, in order 
that he might not have leiſure to regulate his affairs. 


The Queen was highly rejoiced, alſo, to have it in her 
wer to extricate the King and herſelf from the ſtate of 
impriſonment, in which they had long been detained in 


Paris, where they had never been in ſafety from the firſt 
commencement of the cabals of the Fronde. 
The Prince of Conde 


paſſed — Berry, which 
province he cauſed to declare itſelf in his favour, as he 


did Guyenne, alſo, afterwards. But, immediately up- 


on the King's approach, thoſe provinces returned to their 
4 hey had ſhewn in 
The Duke de 
Rohan Chabot cauſed Angers, of which place he was 
rnor, under the Prince of Conde, to declare for the 
court, and the Duke du Dognon did the ſame with re- 
ſpe& to Brouage and Rochelle, under pretext of his 


obligations to the Duke de Breze. 


With regard tothe Duke du Dognon, he was attack- 


ed merely for appearance ſake, for he made not the leaſt 
reſiſtance. It is thought that, before he quitted Paris, 


he effected his accommodation with the court, by vir- 
tue of which he obtained a ſtaff of marſhal of France, as 


a compenſation for his governments. 


The Duke de Nemours followed the Prince of Condé 
to Guyenne, for no other reaſon than that he had em- 


barked in his cauſe; for, in fact, he was not altogether 


ſatisfied with his conduct towards him. 
The Prince de Tarente, without well knowing why, 


_ Joined him juſt at the time when every one elſe was re- 


ceding from his party. But, as gratitude was not the 


favourite virtue of the Princes of the houſe of Conde, they 


manifeſted but a ſmall degree of it for a man, who came 
without either troops or places at his command, which 
might be ſerviceable to their party. All that the Prince 
of Conde ſaid, when he heard that he was coming, 
was: What ſhall we do with Tarente ! who could ſend: 
him to us? 1 oy — . 
This Prince was not more fortunate in the ſequel. 
For, he and the Duke de la Rochefoucault having laid! 
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fiege to Coignac, and the bridge having broken down 


after a part of their troops had croſſed the river, they with 


_ regret ſaw themſelves unable to prevent the King's forces 
from defeating all thoſe of theirs that had paſſed over: 
in conſequence of which they were conſtrained to raiſe 


the fiege. PEP . 
The Prince of Conde reproached them in the ſharpeſt 
terms on the occaſion, telling them, amongſt other things, 


that they had not been able to take Coignac, whereas |. 
the very ſhadow and the boot of Marſin would have ef. 

 feQeditin an inſtant. What gave that Prince ſo much 
uneaſineſs for having failed in his deſign on Coignac was, 
that he had hoped, by the poſſeſſion of that place, troſe- 
cure himſelf, at all times, a retreat out of the province; 

and, moreover, that he had engaged, as ſoon as he ſhould 
have made himſelf maſter of it, to have carried the war 
into another you of the kingdom ; which engagement 

. 


his bad ſucceſs rendered him incapable of fulfilling. 


| Moreover, the King continued to advance further into 
 Guyenne, which circumſtance proved very detrimental 
to the Prince of Conde's intereſts in that province, and 


even ſerved in a great meaſure, to abate the zeal of all 


his partizans in general; beſides, he was very badly 


ſerved by thoſe whom he had employed, and whom he 
had furniſhed with money, for the purpoſe of levying 
troops for his ſervice, and who did not raiſe the tenth 
part of the number which he had reaſon to expect, and 
of which they had given him hopes. His ſituation muſt, 
therefore, have become totally deſpęrate from that very 


inſtant, but for a reſolution which the Cardinal took, 
to zeturn to Paris, by which ſtep he himſelf retrieved the 
affairs of that Prince. Hence it was commonly obſerved, 
at that time, that the chiefs of the different parties de- 
rived greater advantage from the faults of their adverſa- 
ries, than from the prudence of their own conduct. The 
reaſons which induced the Cardinal. to take the above re- 
ſolution were as follow. OE | 


The public conſtantly entertained a notion that Car- 


dinal Mazarin ſtood high in the Queen's favour, and that, 

in order to effect his return, ſhe would willingly ſacrifice 

the whole kingdom: but the Cardinal himſelf perceived 
EE $a rank that 
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_ anſwered her in the following terms: You may well 
* imagine that no one wiſhes ſo earneſtly as I do to- ſee 
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that ſhe was very well reconciled to his abſence. Of + 
this the miniſters were convinced till more ſlrongly. But, 
as Chateauneuf and Villeroi would have found it diffi- 
cult to have poſſeſſed themſelves ſo entirely of her fa- 
your, as to have excluded every one elſe, and as they | 
were not inclined to ſuffer the defigns which they had 


formed, of getting the whole direction of affairg into 


their own hands, to appear as yet; knowing, moreover, 


the Queen's partiality for her relations and for foreigners, 
they introduced prince Thomas de Savoy, her couſin 


german, into the-miniſtry, to ſupply the place of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin. | Fee: 1 7 5 | = 5 
This Prince was not poſſeſſed of any ſhining abilities, 


| but he had, nevertheleſs, the beſt intentions whatever, 


and was well acquainted with the art of war, although 
he had always been unſucceſsful in that profeſſion. More- 


over, he ſometimes manifeſted a degree of good ſenſe ; 


but this was but ſeldom, ſeeing that he ſtammered, ſpoke 


very thick, expreſſed himſelt in bad French, and was, 


withal, afflicted with deafneſs. All the diſpatches were 
drawn up in his preſence, and the Queen placed great 
confidence in him. But what will appear very extraor- 
dinary is, that he poſſeſſed the firſt place in the Queen's 


favour, and the almoſt ſupreme direction of affairs, with- 


out once perceiving, in the leaſt, the power which he 
had a<quired. VOTE TDN | 


The Cardinal, who was better a uainted with what 


paſſed than the Prince himſelf was, felt much unecafineſs 
on account of the tranſactions which were carrying on at 
court, and was apprehenſive leſt, if he ſhould continue 
abſent much longer, he might find it difficult to effect 
his return at any rate. Madame de Navailles, the wife 
of a man who was cloſely attached to his eminency, 
preſſing the Queen one day to recall him, that Princeſs 


* him here again; but the poor man is unfortunate: 
5 1 8 3 . „ affair; 
* Thomas-Francis de Savoy, Prince de Carignan, grand-maſter _ 


of France, generaliflimo of the King's armies in Italy: he died, at 


— in 1656, He was the ſon of Charles-Emanuel, Duke de 


2 
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affairs go on very well in the hands of theſe people, 
and it is neceſſary that, before his return, ſome vi- 
« gorous meaſures ſhould be carried into execution a- 
«© gainſt the Prince of Conde.” | | 


What the Queen ſaid to that lady, and what the Car- 
dinal learnt from various other quarters, determined him 
to return at all events, and impreſſed him with a notion, 
7 way any longer delay would be attended with certain ruin | 
to him. EN | | 
As he had ever retained a great influence over the 
Queen and the miniſters, he no ſooner acquainted them 
that it was neceſſary that he ſhould return, and that it 
would be proper that the King ſhould ſend him orders 
on that head, than they found themſelves obliged to 
yield their concurrence, although with regret ; and prince | 
homas was the only perſon — ſincerely wiſhed for his 
return, becauſe he did not foreſee that he ſhould, in con- 
ſequence, be deprived of his poſt. . 
Chateauneuf and Villeroi, without 


appearing open- | 


. * oppoſe the meaſure, cauſed Bartet, the ſecretary of | 


| council, 'to draw up the letter which the Cardinal re- 
uired from the King: and they fingled out this Bartet | 
2 the above purpoſe, becauſe they knew him to be to- 


„— - , 
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tally devoted to the Coadjutor, to whom they doubted | 


not but that he would communicate the whole affair, | 
nor were they deceived in their expectations. Bartet im- 
| mediately gave intelligence of it to the Coadjutor, who | 
had conceived a freſh diſguſt againſt the court, on account | 
that a creation of Cardinals had lately taken place, in 
which he had not been included. 25 
As ſoon as the Coadjutor learnt that the letter in * 

tion had been diſpatched, he informed the Duke of Or- 
leans, who had remained at Paris, of this innovation. 

His Royal Highneſs was greatly ineenſed on the oecaſi- 
on: he communicated the matter to the parliament, and 

neglected nothing to inflame the reſentments of that aſ- | 
ſembly, in which he ſucceeded without much difficulty, 

as thoſe gentlemen were already ſufficiently diſpoſed to 
his purpaſe. It was determined to ſend two of the mem- 
bers of their body to the Cardinal, to require him to de- 
ſiſt from his intention of returning into the — 


N 
| 
4 
t 


| thoſe troops were able to quell. 


dy Cardinal Mazarin, would be augmented u 
miniſter's return; and he entertained a diſtruſt of thoſe 


he was 
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This intelligence raiſed the reſentment of the Fronde 
gainſt the court to a ſtill higher pitch than ever. The 
general animoſity became ſo violent, that fire and ſword 
were, in conſequence, carried into various parts of the 


kingdom; and the court was obliged to put off the fur- 
ther execution of their defigns againſt the Prince of 
| Conde to another opportunity, and to return to Paris; 


but they ſtopped on their rout, to wait the arrival of 
Cardinal Mazarin, who was then upon the road, at- 
tended by the Marſhal d Hoquincourt,“ at the head of 


al body of troops. 
Te L 


pretext which his eminency made uſe of for 


returning at this time was, that, having learnt that the 


King was at war with the Prince of Condé, he had 


deemed it his duty to raiſe a body of forces, and to 
lead them to his Majeſty's aſſiſtance : but it proved a 
very fatal aſſiſtance to France, cauſing the loſs of many 

. 22 and the death of many perſons, and raiſing up a 


reater number of enemies againſt the 


Prince Thomas beheld all theſe tranſactions with in- 


| finite pleaſure, becauſe he imagined that the advantages 


which accrued to him from thence, being procured him 
pon that 


perſons, alone, who had in reality favoured him. But 
greatly” ſurprized to find himſelf afterwards ex- 

_ from all ſhare whatever in the management of 
irs. 
The Queen, however, ftill retained a great 
for him; but this only ſerved to render his ſituation 
ſtill more unfortunate : for the Cardinal, who did not 


| believe him to be of ſo weak a character as he really 


was, ever afterwards conſidered him in the light of a 
man,.who had inteuded to Tupplant him in his poſt. 
Chateauneuf was diſmiſſed from the court, and Villeroi 


would have experienced the ſame fate, but for his ſu. 


perior addreſs and abjeA ſubmiſſion. The Queen was 


reduced to the moſt unfortunate fituation imaginable: 


* Charles de Monchi d'Hoquincourt, marſhal of France : he 
was killed at che ſiege of Dunkirk in 1658. 1 
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the whole kingdom was irreconcileably incenſed againſt 1 


her, for perſiſting thus obſtinately in maintaining the 


Cardinal in his poſt, in ſpite of all conſequences : and | 


that miniſter entertained little leſs enmity. to her, on 


account of the diſcovery which he had made, of her 
| having been difinclined to his return. He determined, 
therefore, as the King was now of age, to eſtabliſh him. 
ſelf in his favour, independently of "2 
even todeprive that Princeſs of all ſhare in the direction 


the Queen ; and 
of affairs, and, alſo, of all manner of influence over the 


King; to effect which he ever afterwards laboured 
with unremitting affiduity ; according to the teſtimon 
ol thoſe, who were well acquainted with every tranſ= | 
action, however ſecret, which happened during the re- 


A Fax 


ncy. 8 
| * 3 therefore, were the intereſts and the ap- 1 
prehenſions by which the court was agitated, * when, 
at length, the Cardinal arrived, accompanied by the | 
' Marſhal d' Hoquincourt, who commanded his eſcort. 
It was imagined that that miniſter would re-aſſume all | 
that power, which he had always hitherto poſſeſſed : | 
and the Queen expreſſed the utmoſt joy for his return, 4 


although it plainly appeared afterwards that ſhe was 


not altogether ſo well pleaſed on the occaſion as ſhe | 


affected to be. 1 0 

It is true, nevertheleſs, that ſhe, at firſt, found great 
ſatisfaction in thus having a perſon on whom ſhe could 
rely, and who eaſed her of the embarraſſment of all 


public affairs: but this did not laſt long; and ſhe 
would willingly, in the ſequel, have had leſs leiſure 


and more trouble, and have preſerved her authority 
entire. Cardinal Mazarin no longer communicated any 
thing to her of what paſſed, and he did not even ſhew 
her the reſpect to which ſhe was entitled from him: 
which kind of conduct the Queen could ill brook ; ſee- 


ing that, during the abſence of the Cardinal, the mi- 
niſters had always manifeſted an implicit ſubmiſſion to 
| her will, and had appeared to conſider themſelves as 
being totally dependent upon her: in ſhort, they had, 


in every caſe, conducted themſelves towards her with all 


In the year 1652, 
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that deference which is due to a ſovereign. But, ſince 


the arrival of Cardinal Mazarin, both the miniſtry and 
the court had undergone a total change of appear- 


ance. | | e 
With reſpect to the city of Paris, nothing was talked 
of there but war, and the Duke of Orleans declared his 


' reſolution to take up arms, in order to oblige the Car- 


dinal once more to quit the kingdom. ST 
Many perſons accepted of commiſſions to raiſe troops, 
which were deſtined to the execution of this deſign. 


The parliament ſeemed diſpoſed to adopt the like ſen- 
' timents. But, although thoſe gentlemen proceeded to 

greater lengths, both againſt the court, and againſt the 
_ | miniſter, than they had ever hitherto done, as will be 


ſeen in the ſequel, they could not be prevailed on to 


| iſſue the edict of union with the Duke of Orleans, 
| Which they had ſo readily granted in the firſt war of 


Paris. 3 FE 
The Duke de Nemours went to Flanders, with the 
view of raiſing ſome Spaniſh troops, for the ſervice of - 
the Prince of Conde, and he returned from thence at 
the head of a very numerous army. In the mean time, 
the Duke de Longueville continued in Normandy, with 
a power ſo great, that no ſubject had ever acquired the 
like before. The whole province was determined to 


F pay an implicit obedience to his will, whatever it 


might be, and to join with that party into which he : 


ould think proper to lead them, 


The fituation of that province renders it of great im- 
portance to the city of Paris, on account of the river: 
for which reaſon a connection with the Duke de Lon- 
gueville was earneſtly courted by all ies; and, al- 
though he was firmly perſuaded, that the Prince of 
Conde had entered into treaty with the court, without 


| his participation, at the time of his releaſement from 


rug he was ftill very unwilling to acknowledge to 
im, that he had taken ſome meaſures with that party; 
beſides, the Duke de Longueville was naturally averſe 


to refuſe any requeſt that was made to him: ſo that 


he could not prevail on himſelf to reject _ the - 
Prince of Conde's application, nor that of the Duke of 
Orleans, 
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and, al 
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hands all the revenues of the province. 


- * Saint-Ibal was deputed to him by the Duke of Or- 


leans: and the Prince of Condé ſent the Marquis de 
Montataire, lieutenant- captain of the Burgundian regi- 


ment of light-horſe, and marſhal-de-camp in his army, 


although ftill very young. Both of them exerted all their 


endeavours, to induce the Duke de Longueville to enter 


into the party of the Fronde. 
The 5 


ſent a perſon into Normandy, to urge him to unite 


 . himſelf with the Fronde; and that ſolely from his 
natnral P penſity to change his party continually ; 
o, becauſe he never thought that ſufficient | 


Juſtice was done to his merit. 


had one party drawn off, than another returned to the 


charge. It is certain, however, that this mode of con- 
duct produced a very favourable effect: for, with all his 


irreſolution, he prevented the entrance of any troops 
into Normandy, which whole province remained in a 


ſtate of tranquillity, at a time when every other part of 


the kingdom was ſubjected to the mileries of war: which 


charmed the Normans, who are naturally ſelf-intereſted, 


E 2 long rendered that Prince's memory very dear to 
them. | | | 


In order to counterwork the defigns and enterprizes of | 
the Fronde, the court recalled not only thole troops 
which had been deſtined to act againſt the Prince of | 
Conde, but alſo thoſe which were upon the —_ : | 

W 9 8 rom 


| 


Orleans, although he conſtantly paid into the Kings 


uke of Beaufort himſelf, who had formerly 1 
been more eager than any one elſe, to engage the Duke 
de Longueville in a connection with the court, alſo 


On the other hand, Mademoiſelle de Longueville, | 
the firſt Preſident of the parliament of Rouen, and the 
_ CardinaPs friends, preſſed him ftill more earneſtly to 
fide with the court: in ſhort, never was a perſon fo | 

E —_ ²˙ 5 
Would he have declared his ſentiments with a little 
more freedom, his favour, it is true, would have been 
leſs courted, but, to make amends, he would have 
avoided numberleſs importunities. For he was never 
ſuffered to enjoy a moment's relaxation, and no ſooner | 
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the mode of conduct ſhe would have her to purſue. 
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from whence it happened that, in that ſingle campaign, 


the Spaniards made themſelves maſters of Dunkirk, 
Graveline, Barcelona and Caſal. France was even 
within a hair's breadth of loſing Alſace, alſo, in con- 
ſequence of an incident which I ſhall here relate: but, 
in order to explain the affair more at large, it will be 
neceſlary to revert further back. 3 | 


Alter the death of Erlac, who was governor of Briſac, 
a perſon named Charlevoi found himſelf poſſeſſed of 
an abſolute command in that place, in conſequence of 


the great credit which he had acquired with the gar- 
riſon. It was feared that, availing himſelf of the trou- 
bles of the times, he would ſtand upon too high terms, 
or, perhaps, that he might not conſent to accept of any 
conditions whatever, and might enter into treaty with 

aſton of that place for him- 


As Charlevoi had ever been cloſely attached to the - 
Marſhal de Guebriant, the Marſhal's widow, T who 
was well acquainted with his diſpoſition, and who knew 


what he was capable of, undertook to negotiate with | 
him in behalf of the court. 


But ſhe ſucceeded in her 
negotiation by ſuch extraordinary means, at leaſt, if 
given to the report that was current at 
that time, that I doubt whether any one elſe would 
either have rendered, or accepted of a ſervice on ſuch 
terms. - 

The particulars of the above report are as follow. The 
widow of the Marſhal, it is ſaid, knew that the female 


ſex had a great influence over Charlevoi, and that he 


was blindly devoted to them. She, therefore, took with 


her a young lady of great beauty, and of a pliant diſpoſi- 


tion, to inſpire him with ſuch ſentiments as ſhe wiſhed 
him to entertain: ſo that ſhe had only to preſcribe to her 


The 

® John-Baptift de Budes, Count de Guebriant, marſhal of France : 
he was killed in 1643, before Rot weil, in Germany, which place 
he befiged and took. I . | 


+ Rente du Bec, widow of the Marſhal de Guebriant : ſhe died, 
at Perigueux, in 1659. | 0 
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The Marſhal's widow came to Briſac, accompanied 
by this young lady, in order to negotiate with Charlevoĩ; 
and, in a little tour which ſhe made, to view the curio- | 
fities of the place, ſhe gave him every opportunity of ſee- | 
Ing and converfing with the perſon whom ſhe had | 

brought with her. As ſhe was handſome, and of a co- | 
uetiſh diſpoſition, ſhe eaſily attracted the notice of | 
harlevoi, who attached himſelf very cloſely to her. | 
She, on her fide, whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to pleaſe, | 
and not to be cruel, conducted herſelf towards Charlevoi | 
with no greater reſerve than what ſhe judged requiſite to | 
the furtherance of the deſigns of Madame de Guebriant, | 
who, perceiving the connection between them ſufficient- | 


ly eſtabliſhed for the execution of her plan, quitted Bri- 
| ſac, and retired to a houſe at ſome diſtance from the 


5 City, whither ſhe had been accuſtomed to go from time 1 


to time. Here ſhe feigned to be taken ill, that ſhe 


might have an excuſe for not returning to Briſac: ſhe | 
cauſed the abovementioned lady to appoint a meeting, 


at that houſe, with Charlevoi, with whom it was neceſ- 
ſary to uſe ſome ſuch artifice, to induce him to quit 
Briſac: and, upon his arrival, he was immediately put 


liſbourg. 


Some time before this, the Count d' Harcourt had 

been appointed to the government of Briſac, as a reward | 
for having eſcorted the Princes of Conde and Conti, | 
and the Duke de Longueville to Havre ; as it was uſual, | 
at that time, for every one to ſell his ſervices at a very - | 


dear rate. | 


The Count d'Harcourt, therefore, having Charlevoi | 
in his power, and the garriſon of Briſac not having been 


changed; he made a propoſal to his priſoner to ſet him 


at liberty, in caſe he would ſurrender that place up to 


him: which Charlevoi accordingly executed. 


By this means, the Count found himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of the two chief places in Alſace, and, with the troops 


which he had with him, he laid fiege to Brefort, under 
the pretext that the Count de Suze, who 3 
, | | there, 


* Gaſpard de Champagne, Count de la Suze. He was the huſband 


of Henrietta de Coligni, famous, under the title of Counteſs de la - 


Suse, for the excellent poems which the wrote : the died in 1678. 


under arreſt, and was conducted as a priſoner to Phi- 


Although the King was now of age, 
Orleans, nevertheleſs, cauſed himſelf to be declared, at 
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| there, was in the intereſt of the Prince of Conde. The 
court learnt all theſe particulars with infinite concern: 


but they had it not in their power to apply any remedy 
to the evil. Fn, . 
yet the Duke of 


Paris, lieutenant general of the kingdom. Matters were 


carried ſtill further: a price was ſet on the head of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, notwithſtanding that his dignity of Car- 


dinal exempted him from the juriſdiction of the par- 
liament. | 5 - „ 
The Dake of Orleans, knowing that the King intend- 


dd to direct his courſe towards the Iſle of France, and 


fearing leſt he ſhould make himſelf maſter of Orleans, 
ſent Mademoiſelle,“ his daughter, thither, who, find - 
ing the gates cloſely ſhut, effected an entrance at a win- 


* dow, after which ſhe cauſed the city to declare itſelf in 


favour of her father, and obliged the King, who came 
there the next day, to take another rout. 

The Duke of Beaufort, who commanded the army of 
the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke de Nemours, who 


Was at the head of that of the Prince of Condé, united 


their forces. The Duke de Nemours had received ſe- 
cret inſtructions from the Prince of Conde to advance 
towards Guyenne, and the Duke of Beaufort, on the 
other hand, had been enjoined by the Duke of Orleans 


not to remove to too great a diſtance from Paris. As 


they could not confide in each other, and as a great diſ- 
agreement in opinion ſubſiſted between them: this, add- 
ed to their former mutual inveteracy, produced a quar- 
rel between thoſe two noblemen, which might have ter- 
minated fatally on the ſpot, had not Mademoiſelle, who 


was returning from Orleans to Paris, effected a reconci= 


liation between them. : 9 5 . 
Afterwards, the Prince of Conde, who did not find 
his affairs go on proſperouſly in Guyenne, quitted that 


t province, leaving there the Prince of Conti and the Dut- 


cheſs de Longueville; and, having traverſed the whole 


| kingdom, in diſguiſe, at length joined the army of the 


Dukes 
* Ann-Mary-Louiſa d' Orleans, Dutcheſs of Montpenſier : ſhe 


died, unmarried, in 1693. 
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Dukes of Beaufort and Nemours, after which junction, 
they gave battle, near Gergeau, to the Marſhal d'Ho- 
quincourt, whom they defeated. * 1 

The Coadjutor had been nominated to the Cardinal-· 
ſhip, ſolely with the view of deluding him: and the 
court, therefore, did not heſitate to ſend a courier, ſome 
time afterwards, to Rome, to revoke the appointment: | 
information of which deſign having been given to the 
- Bailly de Gondy, by a courier ſent to him, for that | 
purpoſe, by the Coadjutor, he amuſed and detained the |. 
meſſenger from the court, under the pretext of regaling | 
bim well. At the ſame time, he ſecretly diſpatched a | 

letter, with all expedition, to the Pope, Innocent Xx.“ 

who he knew bore a violent hatred to Cardinal Ma- | 

zarin: and he therein acquainted the Pontiff that, if 
| he was inclined to promote the Coadjutor to the Cardi- 

_ nalſhip, there was no longer any time to be loſt, as there | 

was then at Florence a courier, who was bn his rout to | 
ERKRome, to revoke his appointment. | 

The Pope, who eſteemed the Coadjutor, more on | 
account of his enmity to Cardinal Mazarin, than from 

any other conſideration, made all poſſible haſte to give | 

him the hat, before it could be imagined that he had 
received the King's letters, appointing another perſon | 
in his ſtead ; which other was the Abbe de la Riviere : | 
and it was in this manner that he admitted the Coad- 
jutor to the Cardinalſhip; which ſurprized and in- 

| cenſed the court to a very great degree. = 
I ſhall here relate the particulars of what paſſed in 
Guyenne, during the ſecond war of Paris; and, in or- 
der to give a clearer idea of the matter, I think it pro- 
per to reſume the recital from the time of the Prince of 
Condẽ's firſt arrival in that province. . Es 
A ſecretary of the Prince of Conti took it in his head 
to attempt to gain an influence over the Dutcheſs de 
Longueville: he repreſented to Mademoiſelle de Ver- 

Pilliere, who was one of her maids of honour, and who 

ſtood high in her favour, that, ſo long as the Duke de ; 

la Rochefoucault ſhould govern her, as he had great © 

abilities, and as the Dutcheſs was but too well con- 2: 

vinced of that truth, ſhe would never follow any other | 

mm tot; ray 
V John-Baptiſt Pamphilio, tiled Innocent X. he died in 1655. 
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than his advice, and that the counſels of other perſons 


would be little heeded by her; that thus, in order to 
procure to themſelves a ſhare of her confidence, it 
would be neceſſary to introduce to her ſome new friend, 


who ſhould be young, handſome, totally unqualified 


for the management of affairs, and capable only of 
pleaſing and amuſing her. They, accordingly, car- 
ried that defign into execution; and, the better to in- 
ſure its ſucceſs, they introduced M. de Nemours, al- 
though formerly he had not been able to render him- 

ſelf agreeable to her, notwithſtanding the violent 
paſſion which he manifeſted for her, and all his good 

qualities and genteel addreſs ; and all that rendered 
him ſupportable to her was, the promiſe which he made 
her, to deſert Madame de Chatillon * for her ſake, 


and the pleaſure which ſhe felt in depriving a wo- 
man whom ſhe hated of a friend of that conſequence, 
This connection cauſed an abſolute rupture between 
her and the Duke de la Rochefoucault, who, having 


for ſome time paſt been very defirous of quitting her, 
embraced this opportunity with the utmoſt joy, 
From the time that he ceaſed to adviſe 7-4 he ap- 


; pres no longer to know what ſhe did: and at Bour- 
ea 


ux ſhe conducted herſelf in ſo extraordinary and ſo 


extravagant a manner, that the like was never ſeen be- 


fore in a perſon of herrank. 


The Prince of Conde, Bering judged it neceſſary to 


retire from Guyenne, 


appeared to have committed 
the management of his 


airs, during his abſence, to 
ö power re- 
mained, in reality, in the hands of Marſin and Lene, 
who poſſeſſed his confidence, and to whom he had given 
his ſecret orders. That Prince, at his return to Bour- 


deaux, ſent a body of troops to the relief of Mouron. 


But to return to what paſſed during this time, both 
at court and at Paris, and to finiſh the recital, I ſhall 
next obſerve, that the Prince of Conde, on his arrival 
at that city from Guyenne, and from the army, ima- 
gined himſelf to ſtand well in the favour of the Duke of 
Orleans, who behaved to him with great civility : but, 
as ſoon as he learnt that Cardinal de Retz had con- 
| | | ferred 
Elizabeth Angelica de Montmorenci, ſecond daughter of Francis 


de Bouteville, 
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conferred with him ſeveral times, or, at leaſt, that he f | 


had repaired to the Duke's palace, in a ſecret manner, 


and had been conducted to his preſence up a back ſtair- 
caſe, that Prince appeared to be totally befide himſelf, | 
and he no longer knew what meaſures to purſue : ſo | 


much was he confounded on the occaſion | 


On the other hand, the Duke de Bouillon perceived, | 


as did ſeveral other perſons, alſo, who were in the | 
| ſecret of affairs at court, that it was not altogether im- 
| poſſible to obtain a ſhare of the Queen's confidence, and | 
even to acquire a greater degree of credit with her than 


what the Cardinal poſſeſſed, fince ſhe herſelf had ſome- 


times complained, with very little reſerve, of the ex- 
treme want of reſpect which that miniſter had manifeſt- 
ed towards her, ever fince his return. | | 
As the Duke de Bouillon was poſſeſſed of greater abili- | 
ties and penetration than prince Thomas could boaſt of, 
he alſo turned to better advantage the credit which he 


had acquired with the Queen. Even at a time when | 
the Cardinal was preſent, he obtained her conſent, 


that his family ſhould be admitted, in future, to rank 
as Princes; and his eminency, who could not hinder 
the meaſure from wen. place, in order to conceal from 


the world this encreaſing influence of the Duke de 


Bouillon, cauſed the ſame privilege to be granted to the 
houſe of Rohan. | 


The Queen, juſt at this time, * conferred the title of 
Duke on M. de Crequi ; + and, that it might not, in 
like manner, be thought, that the Queen granted fa- 
vours of her own free impulſe and authority, Cardinal | 
Mazarin cauſed her Majeſty to beſtow the ſame dignity 
on M. de Roquelaure 1 But that miniſter could find 
no remedy againſt the reſolution which was ſubſequent- 
ly taken, to put the ſuperintendency of the finances into | 


the hands of the Duke de Bouillon. 


It was propoſed that the Cardinal ſhould retire for | 


ſome time, in order to appeaſe theferment which had 
ariſen in Paris, and in various other parts of the king- 


dom, 
* In the year 1652. | Ee | 

| + Charles de Crequi, the third of that name, Duke de Crequi ; 

he died in the poſt of governor of Paris. CA | 

gf Duke de Roquelaure, Marquis de Biran: he died | 

NA 1 3+ : | | | 1 . 


| very ſoon afterwards. 
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dom, on occafion of his return, Many were ſtrongly of 
opinion, that this ſuggeſtion came from the Cardinal 


- himſelf, who was defirous of giving the nation that 


ſatisfaction. But Frouille having publicly aſked him 
one day, when he intended to depart, he was ſo much 
offended at the queſtion, and returned ſo harſh an 


_ anſwer, that it was plainly to be ſeen that he did not at 
0 all approve of the determination. | 


However, he thought proper to withdraw himſelf * 
But, as his good fortune was 
ſuperior to all that could be attempted z2gainſt him, the 


Duke de Bouillon died, juſt at this time, of the fpot- 
ted fever, at Pontoiſe. * This nobleman had been the 
moſt dange:.ous enemy that he ever had, both on ac- 
count of his perſonal credit with the Queen- Mother, 
and alſo of the influence, which his poſt of ſuperinten- 
dent of the finances would have given him; and, added 


to that, on account of the authority which the Marſhal 


de Turenne, his brother, poſſeiled in the army, EE 
Ĩ be court drew * near to Paris, and an attack 
was even made, by the 

ol Saint Antoine. They did not force it, as they pre- 

| tended ; but neither were they totally repulſe7 : which | 


King's troops, on the ſuburb 


rendered the advantage nearly equal on both ſides. 


Of the court party, Manchini, Saint Maigrin, the 


Chevalier de la Vieuville, and Nantouidet were killed; 
and on the fide of the Fronde, Flamarin, La Roche- 
Giffard, and the Baron de Calltries. The Duke de 


Nemours was wounded in the hand, and the Duke de 
la Rochetfoucault received a large wound in his eye. 


Although the King's troops had been unſucceſsful 


In their attempt to force an entrance into Paris, yet the 


Prince of Conde very fortunately obtained admiſſion for 


his army, which had been obliged to make a circuit round 
the city, in order to take poſſeſſion of that ſuburb. 


The people were no longer attached to the Fronde 
in this ſecond war, as they had been at the time of 


the firſt, and the citizens even ſhut the gates againſt the 


Prince of Conde. But Mademoiſelle, who was much _ 
eſteemed by the people, perſuaded them to ſuffer his 
Vert. I. "M- - - troops 


| ® On the ꝗth of Auguſt 1652. f In tbe peer 1652. | 
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and there were two others killed beſides the Duke. 
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troops to paſs through the city : by which ſhe rendered 
him ſo eſſential a ſervice, that his life muſt, otherwiſe, 
have been expoſed to imminent danger. : - 


Some time afterwards, the Duke of Orleans ſent to 
ſolicit ſuccours from the Spaniards, and from the Duke 


of Lorrain. ® The latter led his troops into France in 
_ perſon ; and what will appear very extraordinary, and 
very ſurprizing is, that M. Seguier, the chancellor of 
| France, who had entered into the party of the Frendc, 

_ obliged his ſon-in-law, the Duke de Sully, to grant a 


paſſage to the Spaniards through Mante, of which 


place he was governor. 


How eager ſoever the Duke of Lorrain might have 
been to march to the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Orleans, 


his brother-in-law, he was not leſs ſo to return home 
again; and the King of England, F who negotiated 
with him on behalf of the court, offered him a ſum of 


money, of which he accepted, without appearing to | 


: give himſelf much concern about the party which he had 


lately entered into, and which he row abandoned. 


The Dutcheſs of Orleans 4 felt ſo great a chagrin on the | 

_ occaſion, that it was thought it would have proved her | 

death; which circumſtznce did not much affect the | 
Duke, her brother. 8 8 


The Dukes of Nemours and Beaufort, who had long 


been at variance, became reconciled to each other at 


the time of the battle in the ſuburb Saint Antoine ; but 
their union was but of ſhort duration. The Duke of 
Orleans eſtabliſhed a council at Paris, at which they 
both attended, and, a diſpute which aroſe between them 


for precedency having revived their ancient jealouſies 


and virulence, the Duke de Nemours ſent a challerge 
to the Duke of Beaufort, in conſequence of which a 
duel enſued, and the former was ſhot dead on the ſpot |! 
by his antagonilt, F This combat was of five on a ſide, 


— 
N | 
N 


Charles VIII. Duke of Lorrain: be died in 1678. | 

+ Charles II. King of Englard, who had, at that time, taken {| 
refuge in France : he died in 10685. Ea 
1 Margaret de Lorraine, Dut heis of Orleans, voungeſt davgh- | 
ter of Francis, Count de Vaudement: ſhe died at Paris, in 1672. 
9 In the year 1652. WF | | | Ss 
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In a ſhort time afterwards, the people ſeemed to be 
ſcized with a kind of frenzy, which appeared all on a. 
ſudden, no one being able to diſcover who firlt gave riſe 
to it. 
adopted, of wearing ſtraw on their cloaths, as a badge of 


a good Frondeur, and of a perſon zealouſly affected to 
the endl, * 


To ſuch a height was this frenzy carried, 
that thoſe who did not conform to the above cuſtom, were 


| reputed to be Mazarins, and were conſtantly in imminent 


danger of their lives; ſo that every one, without excep- 


tion, was obliged to wear this diltinguiſhing mark of his 
party: inſomuch that it was common to ſee even the ec- 


cleſiaſties with large wiſps of ſtraw on their habits. » 


The Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Conde were 
deſirous that the corporation of Paris ſhould demand a 
janction with the parliament and the Princes; and that 
they ſhould confirm the lieutenant-generalſhip of the 
Duke of Orleans, which had been ratified by the parlia- 
ment. | Ee | hs 


For that 4 a numerous aſſembly was convened at 

e Ville, at which were preſent not only the 
fheriffs and the city counſellors, but alſo a great num- 
ber of the members of the ſuperior courts, who attended 


in quality of colonels of the city-guard in their reſpective 


quarters, and the marſhal de 'H6pital,* as governor of 


Paris. OT 
As ſoon as they were aſſembled, the whole Greve was 

filled with perions, who appeared to be no other than 

the populace ; but, by their ſubſequent conduct, they 


plainly proved that they were nothing leſs than what they ; 


appeared to be. Ne 
They began with threatening thoſe of the aſſembly to 
kill and to burn them, if they did not comply with every 


thing that was required of them; and, without know- 
log what was done in the aſſem) y, they fired a number 


of pieces, and atte mp ei to clim? up to the windows of 
the Hotel de Ville; from whence thoſe who were with- 
in fired upon them in return: and what plainly demon- 
ſtrate that the aſſailants were ſoldiers was, that, inſtead 
of being thrown into diſorder by this attempt to check 
3 3 8 | them, 

„ Francis de IHopital, Count de Roſni, Marſhal of France,. go- 
vernor of Paris: he died in 1668. | WM 


This ſhewed itſelf in a cuſtom which they had | 
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them, they continued to advance ſtill nearer. It has even 
been reported, that ſome of them were overheard to 
make uſe of the words Bourgogne and Condé, the titles 
of the Prince of Condé's two regiments, by way of 
watch-words. „ © 
They carried their inſolence fo far, at laſt, as to place 
a number of faggots about the gate and to ſet them on 
fire. Thole who were in the Hotel de Ville, perceiving 
that they were in imminent danger of being burnt, .that 


the gate was already in flames, and that they ſhould be 
_ . ſuffocated by the ſmoke, if they continued there any 
longer, ventured to quit the place; but they did not 


render their condition any better by this means. A great 
number of them were killed ; and it was obſerved that 
the misfortune fell chiefly on the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
' Frendeurs, amongſt whom periſhed Miron and Janvri. 


The Marquis de PHopita!, the governor of the city, 
againſt whom the vengeance of the rioters was particu. 


larly directed, was very much embarraſſed on the occa- 


ſion. He concealed his blue ribbon, and 4 him- 


ſelf ſo ſucceſsfully, that he eſcaped out of F bands, 
as if by a miracle, and retired from the city. 


It is not rightly known by whom this violent tumult 


was firſt ſet on foor. Each of the different parties diſa | 


vowed it. But the moſt common opinion, was, that, 
the Prince of Conde intending only to alarm the fears of 
the aſſembly at the Hotel de Ville, in order to prevent 
them from deliberating on any matters but what ſhould 
be approved by him, the ſoldiers had exceeded their or- 
ders. It is ſaid that a man of high rank, who appeared, 
nevertheleſs, to be firongly attached to the court, had 
ſuggeſted to the Prince of Conde, that it would be neceſ- 
ſary for him to give ſome public proofs of his pawer and 
authority, in order to render his accommodation with 
the court mcre advantageous. | | 
There were even ſome politicians who were of opini- 
on, that certain emiſſaries of the court had excited the 


s to commit theſe violences, purpoſely to give the | 


people a diſguſt to the Princes. 


In ſhort, I neither know what the intention was, nor | 


who were the firſt promoters of this tumult : but they 
were held in the utmoſt abhorrence by the people, 2 ho 
e | gan 


* 5 * 


* * La 
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He commonly went to court of an evening to nego- 


tiate theſe affairs, and never employed any agent what- 


ever on the occaſion, Infomuch that this magner 
of praceeding might have continued ſecret for ſome 


time longer, had not the Prince of Conde's ſcouts ſeized 
a meſſenger carrying ſome letters, by which the whole 


intrigue was brought to light. And when, ſome time 


afterwards, M. de Chavigni, who was totally 1gnorant 
of what had happened, viſited the Prince of Conde, 


who had been taken ill, his Highneſs, ſhewing him 


the letters, treated him in ſo outrageous a manner, that 
he was ſeized with a fever, and died in a ſhort time: to 
ſo great a degree was he affected with grief and vexation. 


Some time afterwards, the King ſent orders to the 


parliament of Paris “to remove to Pontoiſe, with which 
that aſſembly abſolutely refuſed to comply: and, ex- 
cepting the preſident de Novion, + and ſeven or eight 


others of the members, the reſt remained at Paris, 


The people in general were ſo much diſguſted at the- 
conduct of their leaders, that, had any one made his 
appearance amongſt them, whom they had never heard 


of before, he would have been the perſon whom they 


would have choſen to head them, and whoſe party 


would have been the moſt numerous. 


It is certain, however, that, as much as the Parihans- 
were diſpleaſed with the court, they were fitil more ſo 
with each other. 


The parliamentarians agreed but ill. 
amongſt themſelves, * 

terms with the Princes. The Princes themſelves were 
but indifferently affected towards each other, and they 


no longer relied on the ſupport of the parliament. The 
people on their ſide, now ſhewed an equal diſregard for 
the Frondeurs, of the parliament, and for thoſe of the 
Princes party. | 
The court, being informed of all theſe miſunder-- 
ftandings and diſturbances, determined to return to 


Paris, without entering into a negotiation with any 
rar whatever, and only to ſend their emiſſaries, to 
ound the diſpoſ 


concurrence of the colonels and captains of the city-- 
guard in the different quarters. 15 
& In the year n | ; ; 
+ Nicholas Poitier de Novion, preſident a mortier, and after» 
wards firſt preſident. | | 
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they were upon ſtill worſe- 


tions of the people, and to procure the 


The 
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The Abbe Fouquet was ſent privately to Paris on 
that buſineſs, together with the Duke de Bournonville, 
a native of Flanders, whoſe very name, was ſcarcely 
known to the public before that time. They prided 
themſelves greatly in the ſucceſs they met with in the 
execution of their commiſſion, although every thing 


great forwardneſs, through the diſpoſition which the 


the late outrage committed at the Hotel de Ville. 


| Frondeurs, who wore firaw as a badge of their party. | 


cern about theſe aſſemblies and different diſtinQions. 


by the citizens in moſt of the other quarters of the city; 
and they further expreſſed their loyalty by drinking, in 
the molt ſolemn manner, to his Majeſty's health. 


be 


of the court, offered to take the management of 
and pretended to accept of it; but, at the ſame time, 


ſhare in them, and to be particularly on their guard 
againſt him of all men whatever, He would not, how- 
e ver, ſuffer himſclt to be excluded at any rate, | 


reaſon, retired thither alſo, 

Immediately after their departure, it was openly re- 
ported, that the King and the Queen intended to re- 

turn to Paris in a ſhort time; which gave freſh courage 

Ne to 


was ready done to their hands, or, at leaſt, was in | 


5 people had been induced to adopt, in conſequence of | 


At firſt, ſeveral aſſemblies were held at the Palais | 
Royal, at which the royaliſts who attended wore pa- | 
per in their hats, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 


The Parifians _—_ to give themſelves no con- A 
And on the King's birth-day large bonfires were made 


| before the gates of the Palais Royal, and even at ſome 1 
diflance from that ſpot : which example was followed 


Cardinal de Retz, having gained intelligence of the | 
bebt e which were ſecretly carrying on in Paris, on 


5 * . 7 2 
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them upon himſelf, and en aged to bring them to a 
favourable iſſue, The court thanked him for his offer, 


they ſtrictly enjoined the agents. whom they had em- 
ployed in thoſe intrigues, not to admit him to any 


The Prince of Condé, perceiving very clearly that he 
had nothing further to expect from the Pariſians, and 
that it would be utterly impoſſible to prevent the e. ty 
from accommodating matters with the court, retired 
into Flanders, and the Duke of Lorrain, for the ſame 


| began tobe weary of the war, and who no longer enter- 
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tained the leaſt degree of that attachment, which they 


had formerly ſhewn towards the Fronde. 


The Duke of Orleans, who was known to be-incapa- 
ble of ſuch violences, was never accuſed of being a par- 


ty in this tranſaction: accordingly, intelligence of the 


affair was carried to him in all haſte. He inſtantly ſent 


Mademoiſelle and the Duke of Beaufort, who chanced 


to be with him at the time, to appeaſe the people, and 


to effect the releaſement of thoſe who were penned up in 


the Hotel de Ville. 


| Theſe perſonages were, therefore, ſent by the Duke 


of Orleans to the Hotel de Ville, for the purpoſe of ap- 


peaſing the tumult But, inſtead of haſtening thither, 
they amuſed themſelves with diſputing by the way, 
which of them had the greateſt ſhare of credit amongſt 
the people. Mademoiſelle inſiſted, that the Duke of 


Beaufort would not be ſafe but for her preſence ; whilſt 


| he, who particularly valued himſelf on his popularity, 
maintained, that it was to him that ſhe ſtood indebted 
for her own ſecurity. But, at length, they perceived 
- that their conteſt was not only very uſeleſs, but even dan- 


gerous alſo, as the evil became more and more urgent : 


which obliged them to advance towards the ſpot with all 


poſſible ditpatch, to put an end to the tumult : which, 
however, was effected more by the ſecret orders of the 


Prince of Conde, than by their preſence. | 


Madame de Rhodes, having ſome affairs to tranſadt 


with the Cardinal, had met him at the hotel of the prin- 
ceſs Palatine, when the news was brought thither of the 
fire, and of the mailacre at the Hotel de Ville: and, as 
} ſhe had a great affection for the Marſhal de PHd6pital, 


who was her father-in-law, the intelligence cauſed her 


do fall into a ſwoon, | oy 
II be Cardinal, judging that he ſhould derive conſider- 


able advantage from the event which had juſt been com- 
municated to him, and preſuming that he no longer ſtood 
in need of the aſſiſtance of any perſon, gave himſelf little 
concern about what Madame de Rhodes might have to 


ſuggeſt to him, and quitted her very abruptly, whilſt ſhe 


was yet in a ſtate of inſenſibility. When ſhe came to her- 


ſelf, ſhe was fo ments: * po: at the great negle@_ 


3 | Which 


| 
| 

| 
L, 
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which the Cardinal had ſhewn, both of her, and of her | 
negotiations, that the chagrin which ſhe felt on the oc- | 


caſion occaſioned her death, in leſs than four days after. 
wards: and what ſtill contributed to it, was the long diſ- 


tance which ſhe was obliged to go on foot, in order to 
return to the city without being diſcovered, |} R_ F 
Every one, inſtead of pitying her, made a jeſt of her | 
death, as having been guilty of a very filly action: and, 
With the view of making her appear ſtill more ridiculous, 
it was further reported, that ſhe had been diſgviſed in the 
habit of a Cordelier, at the conference which ſhe had 
with the Cardinal; and that various dreſſes of Carmelites, 
Minims, Auguſtines, in ſhort, of all the different re- 
ligious orders, had been found in her wardrobe after | 
ber deceaſe, „ 5 


The Duke of Beaufort was appointed governor of Paris, 


Notwithſtanding all this confuſion in the conduct of 
the Prince of Conde, the Duke of Orleans and he joint- 
ly ſent a deputation to the Archduke, to ſolicit his aſ- 


| fiſtance. He, a ſecond time, ſent the Duke of Lorrain | 
into France, but with ſo poſitive an order to continue | 


there as long as his aſſiſtance ſhould be wanted, that he, 


in conſequence, became as cloſely attached to the par- 


ty, as he had, at firſt, been regardleſs of its intereſts, 
M. de Chavigni, who had formerly done ſo much for 
the ſervice of the Fronde, now uled all his endeavours to 
effect the deſtruction of that party, with the view of ac- 
quiring thereby the favour of the court. He, cherefore, 
firſt undertook to bring about the accommodation of the 


Duke of Orleans, and of the Prince of Conde, both at 


the ſame time Afterwards he employed himſelf to ne- 


gotiate that of the Prince of Conde independently of that 


. of the Duke of Orleans; but, finding this impracticable, 


he altered his plan, and ſought to effect that of the Duke 
of Orleans ſeparately from that of the Prince of Conde. 


* 3 
- PR * —_ 
9 * „ * 


in the room of the Marſhal de I' Höpital, and Brouſſel 
was promoted to the office of provoſt of the merchants. 
It is requiſite to obſerve in this place, that the Prince of 
Condẽ was now become fo neglectful and inconſiderate, 
that he did not ſend any troops to the relief of St. Maur, 
till after that place had ſurrendered, Y 
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in the name of the corporation, and of all 


the Sing, 


the inhabitants of the city, to requeſt that his Majeſty 


| would be pleaſed to teturn thither. 


dy a fear for her ſafety, choſe to go as far as 
The people even ſuffered the Duke of Beaufort 


5 ſelf in the leaſt in their behalf. 


the members of the ſeveral courts, for the pu 


rati 


After which, and previous to the return of the court, | 
| his Majeſty ſent orders to the Duke of Orleans to retire. 


to Blois, and to Mademoiſelle, his daughter, to repair 
to Bois-le-Vicomte. But ſhe, being ſtrongly influenced 


geau. 


and Brouſſel to driven from the city, with as little 


concern as if they had never heard their names men- 


tioned. | 


Some of the members of the parliament, alſo, were 
exiled, together with the Dutcheſſes de Montbazon and 
de Chatilion, and even a few of thoſe who had moſt 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their mutinous conduct 


amongſt the rabble; no one : 


ppearing to intereſt him- 


A number of ſeats and a bed of juſtice were 


in a gallery of the Louvre, in the ſame manner as at 


the Palais: and the King commanded the — - 
e 
holding a parliament. But, as the King did not mean 


to conſider this parliament 3s being in its 


capacity, on account of its removal from the uſual 


of meeting, inſtead of ſending the maſter of the cere- 
_ monies to the grand chamber, to convene the mem- 
bers, according to antient cuſtom, a letter-de-cachet 


was delivered to each of them ſeparately ; in obedience 


to which they repaired to the Louvre, where they were 


joined by thoſe of their brethren who had compoſed 


reſpecting private perſons. 


This authoritative manner, R 
immediately on their return, ereated a belief that ſome 


perſons of a greater capacity, than thoſe who had been 
employed as miniſters during the regency, had now the 
direction of affairs; from whence it was frequent] 
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to the Mazarins, and reduced the Frondeurs to utter 
deſpondency. The provoſt of the merchants waited on 


Saint Far- 


the y of Pontoiſe: and the King afterwards 
ed all the edicts which had been iſſued at Paris 


3 
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ſuſpected, that theſe and many of the ſubſequent mea- | 


ſures had been ſuggeſted by M. le Tellier.“ 


From the very next day after the King's return to 
Paris, all things wore us peaceable an appearance in 
that city, as if the Fronde had never exiſted, and the 
royal authority ſeemed to be as firmly eſtabliſhed as it 


had been before the late com motions. 


Nevertheleſs, as Cardinal Mazarin ſtill abſented him- | 
ſelf, it was plainly to be ſeen, that there was ſome 

ſecret reaſon which prevented his return, his power be- | 
ing univerſally acknowledged, both at caurt and amongſt | 


the people: but no one could form a judgment what 
that reaſon might be, | . 5 


Cardinal de Retz, on his fide, was very much per- 
_ plexed. F Althovgh the court had accepted of his offers | 
und his ſervices, although they had even employed him, | 
although he had been preſent at the Louvre at the time | 
of the King's arrival, and, finally, akhough he had 


_ preached before their Majeſties, ſince their return, he, 


_ nevertheleſs, well knew what he merited, and he ap- 
peared to be under continual apprehenſions. He even 
declined going, as uſual, to the Louvre for ſome time. 
But it was ſo ſtrongly repreſented to him that it would 
be impoſſible for him to continue any me upon that 


_ footing with the court, that he, at length, conſented to 


return thither, but not without many heſitations and | 


delays. On this occaſion, he wa convinced that his 


fears had been but too well founded ; for ſoon after | 


he entered the palace he was detained a priſoner, by 


which meaſure a final ſtop was put to the public troubles, | 
and every one, after this event, ſought to effect his ac- | 


commodation with the court. 


In a ſhort time after Cardinal de Retz had heen de. i 
N of his liberty, Cardinal Mazarin returned to | 


aris, where the people appeared to have as much for- 
gorien the hatred which they had formerly entertain2d 
for him, as the attachment which they had maniteited 
for the Fronde. ET 


It was readily conceived, that Cardinal Mazarin had 

thus delayed his return till after the impriſonment of 

. Rte - Cardinal | 
Michael le Tellier: be died in the poſt of chancellor of France» | 


in 1685. + In the year 1652. 
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Cardinal de Retz, ſolely with the view of "ny an 
opinion in the court of Rome, that the miniſters had re- 
ſolved on and had executed that meaſure without hie 
participation, in order that the detention of one of his 
— might not be imputed to bim 

The Prince of Conti and the Dutcheſs de Longueville 


' were ſo much occupied with the care of recovering their 
credit in Fourdeaux and in the province, that they to- 


tally forgot that they were at open enmity with the 
court, and imagined that they had no other foes than 
thoſe two confidents of the Prince of Conde, whom that 


Prince had left to manage his affairs: which did not 


benefit their own intereſt, nor thoſe of his party, 

An aſſembly was afterwards held, near Bourdeaux, 
which was compoſed of the loweſt and of the moſt 
mucinous people of the province, who met, for the firſt 
time, at a houſe called the Ormee from which cir- 
cumſtance the aſſembly obtained the ſame title, 
The Prince of Conti and the Dutcheſs de Longueville 


acquired an authority amongſt theſe people: they in- 


troduced among them ſome perſons who were totally 


devoted to their ſervice, and, as this commotion in- 
ſenſibly and naturally encreaſed, this Prince and Princeſs 
_ obſerving that the parliament, who were well acquaint- 


ed with the intentions of the Prince of Conde, ſuffered 
themſelves to be directed by the advice of Marſin and 
Lene alone, infinuat:d to ſome of the leaders of the 
Ormee, that the par lament were become Maxzarins, 


and that they had abandoned the intereſt of the Prince 


of Conde: which induced thoſe mutineers to.carry mat- 
ters to that length/againſt them, (the parliament) that 
they were obliged to retire from the city, although it 
was to them that the Prince of Conde owed the favour- 
able reception which he had met with from the province. 
Affairs, therefore, now continued to grow warſe and 
worſe, fince the Prince of Conti and the Dutchels de 
Longueville had thought proper to countenance an 
aſſembly of mutineer-, in preference to the parliament, 
that mob of the rabble not being able to afford the 
Prince of Conde ſo ſolid a ſupport, as an afſembly of 
the reſpectable character of the parliament. . 

EE . That 


* 
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That ſame ſecretary of the Prince of Conti, who, in | 
order to obtain an influence over the Dutcheſs de Lon- | 
eville, had exerted himſelf to effect a diſagreement | 
tween the Duke de la Rochefoucault and her; that 


| ſame ſecretary, I ſay, found that the aſſiſtance of that | 
Princeſs was but of little benefit to him: and he con- 
cluded that it would be more for his advantage to ac- | 


2 a credit with his maſter, independently of the 
utcheſs de Longueville He, accordingly, again found 
means to create a variance between her and that Prince: 
which occaſioned a freſh diſturbance in Bourdeaux, and 


Which threw the Prince of Conde's affairs into the ut-⸗ 


moſt diſorder and confuſion. 


2A A perſon named Guyonnet, one of the members of | 
the parliament of Bourdeaux, remarkable for his 


abilities, effected his own accommodation with the 
court, together with that of the whole aſſembly. 


When the Prince of Conde received intelligence of 
all theſe particulars from Marſin and Lene, he ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt concern and vexation ; and this ſerv- 

ed to encreaſe the contempt which he entertained for 
his brother and ſiſler. At length, theſe various diſ- 
agreements aroſe to ſo high a pitch at Bourdeaux, that 
the different parties concerned themſelves ſolely about 
their own private quarrels, totally neglecting the affairs 


ol the Prince of Conde. | 
The Prince of Conti and the Dutcheſs de Longueville 


eagerly cloſed with the very firſt propoſal made to them 


by the court for an accommodation. 'They compelled the 


City alſo to do the ſame: and what gave this Prince and | 
Princeſs the moſt ſatisfaction was, that they each de- 


_ ceived the other on the occaſion. 
The Prince of Conti entered into a treaty with the 


Duke de Candale, whom the court had impowered to | 
negotiate with him, in which his marriage was con- | 
"cluded and agreed on with Mademoiſelle Martinozzi, | 


the niece of Cardinal Mazarin. 
The Dutcheſs de Longueville, in like manner, on 


her fide, treated, without his knowledge, with the | 
Duke de Vendome, “ who came to Bourdeaux with the | 


One 


fleet, in quality of admiral. 


cri, Duke de Vendöme : be died in 1665. 
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MEMOIRS or CARDINAL DE RETZ; tranſ- 


| lated from the French; with Notes: in 4 Volumes, 
 12mo. Price, bound, 10s. 10d. 
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725 The Memoirs of the CaRbInAL p8 Rerz 
will 3oth entertain and inſtruct you : they relate to a 


intereſting Period of the F — * 
niftry of Cardinal Maz ARIx, dur 12 
N. XIV. The Characters of the confide ad 


People of that Time are drawn in a ſhort, 2 and 

maſterly Manner; and the hag at Reflections are the 
juſteſt that I ever met with: = are not the labour- 

ed Reflections of a yyſtematical Clo/et Politician, who, 
xperience of Buſineſs, 
and aurites 8 but they are the Reflections which 
 agreat and able Man formed from long Experience and 
oſs. They are on Conclufions, | 
drawn from Fats, not from Speculat | 

Cheſterfield's Letters to his Son, Vol. 2, p. 248. 

TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR: or, an Account of 
a Tour made at the Expence of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti. By R. CHanDLER, D. D. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, and of the Society of Antiquaries ; Alfo, . 


III. TRAVELS ix GREECE. By the ſame Author. 
wes Price of each, bound, 55. . 5d, 


- Theſe Travels in As1a Minon ard Gaexce 
are written in a maſfterly Manner, and afford much In- 
formation and inſtruftion. The c _ Reader will 
bere find abundant Matter for Speculation and Amuſe- 
ment ; nor will it be without auſe for ſerious Contem- 
plation, that he peruſer the Deſcription of AnTient | 
Greece. Dr. CHANDLER poſſeſſes. in an eminent 
Degree, Qualities which no Writer of Travels ought 
to 383 Abilities for Deſcription, and a — ; 
Compoſition, rarely to be met with in any other Aut 


IV. BEAUTIES or HISTORY: or, Pictures of Vice 


and Virtue, drawn from real Life ; deſigned as an 
Introduction to the Art of Thinking and Reflection. 
In two Volumes, 12mo. Price, 6s. 6d. 
* * This Collection, as the much-admired Gol p- 
SMITH expreſſes it, is like a rich Parterre, which con- 
tains the Flowers of every Climate and Country, 
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* DUTCHESS DE NEMOURS. 325 
Dne of the articles of the Prince of Conti's treaty 


was, that his brother and fiſter ſhould never be per- 


mitted to return to Paris; and one of thoſe in that of 
the Dutcheſs de Longueville was, that the court ſhould 


| ſet on foot a negotiation, to effect a reconcilement be- 
| tween her and | 


er huſþand, | | 1 | 
After the concluſion of theſe treaties, there ſcarcely 
appeared in the kingdom any remains of the late dif. 
turbances ; and the few which ſtill exiſted were ſoon 


44 Xp totally diſſipated. But, from the above period, the 


King's _ has been diſtinguiſhed, ſolely, by a con- 


cited him to undertake and to execute ſuch a variety of f 
actions, ſo incredible in themſelves, that they will one 


day cauſe our hiſtory to be conſidered as fabulous, by 
the ſmall degree of probability which they will appear 


to poſſeſs, when compared with the tranſactions ot fu- 


7 ture ages, and with all that we moſt admired in our 


own. 


miraculous ſucceſhon of extraordinary deeds, 

worthy of an eternal remembrance and admiration, and 
which muſt be attributed leſs to the good fortune of that } 

Prince, than to his excellent qualities, which have in- 


